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M. Daladier’s Chance 


I’ the organised representatives of the French workers 
have suffered a complete and humiliating defeat they 
have only themselves to blame. The Confédération Générale 
du Travail deliberately chose to use the weapon of the 
general strike against M. Paul Reynaud’s decrees; and it 
has broken in their hands. According to reports, there were 
no industries on Wednesday where more than half the 
workers went on strike, and all the essential public services 
were functioning as usual. The reasons for the failure are 
not far to seek. In the first place, the unions had a bad 
case, It is widely realised, even among the workers, that 
the forty-hour week has been not only a failure so far as 
any enhancement of the welfare of the workers is con- 
cerned, but also a danger to the economic structure of the 
nation. The general strike is a weapon that has no chance 
of success unless it is used in a cause that is generally 
acknowledged to be just; for since it is general, it can be 
aimed only at the community itself, and the public has 
difficulty in seeing itself as beneficiary and victim at once. 
On Wednesday, the leaders of the C.G.T. seem to have 
shared the general belief that they were fighting in an 
impossible cause. The strike was called for one day only, 
pr put it more into the class of a political demonstration 
a of a serious attempt to force the issue; and, even s0, 

union leaders were at some pains to apologise for it, 


and they would have been glad to have been presented with 
an opportunity for calling it off. As it is, the moderation of 
their real views and intentions was betrayed by the violence 
of their language. The Government refused to treat; the 
C.G.T. was forced to go on with the strike and to accept 
the humiliation of its outcome. 

The C.G.T. has been defeated; but it does not in the 
least follow that the French workers have also suffered 
defeat. Indeed, it was their failure to identify the cause of 
the C.G.T. with their own which, fully as much as the 
Government’s resolute measures of military requisitioning, 
led to the fiasco. The abrogation of the forty-hour week is 
as much to the worker’s advantage as its institution has 
been proved to be to his disadvantage. This fact was 
expressed, with customary pithiness, in one of Low’s 
cartoons during the past week, in which the French worker 
was shown butting his head against a stone wall labelled 
“Economic Facts of Life (under Free Exchange 
Capitalism).” The facts are, indeed, inescapable and one 
can disagree only with Low’s parenthesis, which seems to 
imply that there is some other form of miraculous economic 
organisation under which a given labour force could 
produce as much in forty hours a week as in fifty. The 
point is worth stressing; for there is far too much readiness, 
on both sides of the French economic controversy, to ignore 
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half the truth. Labour and Capital both have a contribution 
to make to French salvation; and it is not in Labour’s 
interest that Capital alone should be called upon to con- 
tribute, any more than it is in Capital’s interest that a solu- 
tion should be sought solely at the expense of Labour. 
Labour advocates restraints on Capital, which would be 
useless without an increase in working hours. And Capital 
advocates the reversal of the social laws of 1936, which 
will have no effect unless French capital is once more 
poured into French industry. 

Wednesday’s events thus constitute a defeat for the 
peculiarly mistaken tactics of the C.G.T., but not for the 
French worker, whose standard of life is more likely to 
be raised than lowered as a result. Who was the victor? 
M. Daladier, doubtless; but what does M. Daladier stand 
for in these days? If he allows himself to convert his victory 
into a heresy hunt against “ Reds,” into an offensive against 
the workers, or into an invitation to explore the paths of 
undemocratic government, he will be justifying retrospec- 
tively the action of the C.G.T. in calling the strike. Indeed, 
it is true to say that the outcome of the strike gives him a 
mandate to put pressure now on the Right. It has been 
shown bevond doubt that no demagogy of the Left is going 
to be allowed to interfere with the working of the Reynaud 
Plan. But the real threat to the Plan was never to be ex- 
pected from the Left. There was not very much dispute 
about the 40-hour week or much doubt (despite the fulmina- 
tions of the Socialists and the C.G.T.) about what should 
be done. But on the methods of securing the co-operation 
of Capital fierce controversy has raged. This controversy, 
and the doubts about the Plan’s chances of success, still 
remain. The Government still faces its most difficult task, 
that of resolving the controversies and removing the doubts 


Prison 


UBLIC opinion, that wind which bloweth where it 
listeth but is nevertheless susceptible to applied 
influence, has been veering steadily to a point very favour- 
able for Sir Samuel Hoare’s new prison Bill. On Tuesday, 
in the Commons, when the Home Secretary introduced his 
measure, he reaped a merited reward of approbation from 
all quarters of the House. Never before have so many 
people been interested in the life of prisons ; never has the 
public been so well informed; never has it been so 
ready to receive with sympathy and understanding a 
reasonable measure of reform. For this surprising change 
of outlook credit is due to a number of people—to the 
enthusiasts of the Howard League, and (whatever may be 
thought of their views) to the conscientious objectors who 
were able to blow the trumpet of reform without having a 
criminal record thrown up against them. Let those who 
welcome the Criminal Justice Bill pay their tribute to the 
pioneers who blazed the trail. 

The most important part of this Bill is the section which 
deals with young offenders, and if the provisions of that 
part alone were to become law, a great and beneficent 
reform would have been brought about. It was here that 
Sir Samuel’s declared desire “to hold fast to the 
humanities ” was most welcomed by the House. It has long 
been recognised that the worst thing which can happen to 
a boy or girl is to be sent to prison, and anyone who has 
seen and talked to a class of boys in a prison such as 
Wormwood Scrubs must look back on that experience as 
one of the saddest and most disheartening of his life. The 
place in the world where a boy is least likely to be reformed 

.is prison, and it needs no special gift of foresight to know 
that the young prisoners of 1938, with the pores of their 


souls open to the atmosphere of prison, will be the 
recidivists of 1950, 
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that prevail about the proper treatment of Capital. The 
defeat of the strike does not ensure the success of the Plan. 
It merely gives it a chance. 

Capital can be either cozened or compelled. MM. 
Daladier and Reynaud have chosen cozening. But they are 
fully entitled—indeed, they are morally bound—to apply 
the same tactics tewards the Right as the Left. If the co- 
operation of Capital can be secured by consent, that will 
be by far the best solution, just as an alteration of the 
social laws by consent, as can now be seen, would have 
been far better for all parties than the method of the decree 
and the strike. But to the capitalist as to the worker it must 
be clearly said that the interests of the community must in 
the last resort be paramount. France needs her savings 
fully as much as she needs her workers’ right arms. M. 
Blum’s policy was weakened in 1936 because he was un- 
willing to use force against even the most clearly anti-social 
activities of the workers. If M. Daladier is unwilling to 
take any attitude towards the taxpayer, the rentier, the 
employer and the capitalist than that of gentle persuasion, 
he will make himself the prisoner of the extremists of the 
Right, just as M. Blum was hampered by the extremists of 
the Left. Wednesday’s events have made the real issue 
clearer than ever: will the moneyed classes of the Republic 
risk their substance for its salvation? If not, then some 
French Government will sooner or later send the Garde 
Mobile out requisitioning once again. 

There may be other poets more popular in France to-day 
as a source of slogans than Goethe. But M. Daladier’s 
attitude to the unions this week has been a clear case of 
“Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch’ ich Gewalt.” If he 
makes that his motto and applies it impartially, there is a 
great chance for democratic reconstruction before him. 


Reform 


At present the law is that no person under seventeen 
may, save in exceptional circumstances, be sent to prison. 
But there is always a substantial population of convicted 
prisoners from seventeen to twenty-one ; there are boys 
and girls on remand waiting trial ; and there are boys who, 
having been sentenced to Borstal in order to avoid the 
prison atmosphere, hang about (incredible paradox) in the 
prison atmosphere until Borstal is ready to receive them. 
The new Bill sets up machinery for dealing with these 
problems. It provides that no magistrate’s court may im- 
prison a person under twenty-one without first finding out 
all the circumstances, weighing them, and deciding that 10 
method other than imprisonment is suitable. Having come 
to that decision the Court must “ specify the reason in the 
warrant of commitment.” The Bill, in fact, says to the 
magistrates what examiners say to examinees: State your 
reasons—a most admirable device for imposing caution v1 
the more dashing type of J.P. 

The Bill makes provision for four new types of institu- 
tions, which have been given the names of State Remand 
Homes, Remand Centres, Compulsory Attendance Centres, 
and Howard Houses. The purpose of the Remand Centres 
is to provide a place where young persons up to the age 
of twenty-three can be sent while on remand instead of 
going to prison. The most interesting of these new institu- 
uons are the attendance centres and the Howard Houses. 
The attendance centres provide for young offenders from 
seventeen to twenty-three the punishment which we used ‘0 
know and hate in our school days as being “ kept in” ; and 
juvenile centres will perform the same office for offenders 


. aged from twelve to seventeen. While their innocent 


companions are enjoying the pictures or watching football 

these young people will go to their centres and submit 
. ° . ° ’ 

themselves to “ appropriate occupation and instruction — 
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and how they will detest it. There will be no glamour 
about this punishment and, if the scheme can be made to 
function, it will, we may hope, have solved the problem of 
an unpleasant discipline free of prison taint. 

The Howard Houses will cater for a different type. They 
will be residential, and offenders between 16 and 21 will 
live there under conditions of strict discipline but will have 
regular outside occupation—going to their work in the 
morning and returning to sleep in the Howard House at 
night. This represents, in fact, an attempt to deal with 
young offenders in the spirit of the Wakefield experiment 
and the open prison, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
scheme will prove workable, for it may mark a further stage 
in the road to that ideal system which will be rid of the 
constricting, soul-killing atmosphere of the fortress gaol. 

When it comes to the adult offender, the Bill is less 
revolutionary, consisting largely of provisions to tidy up 
the present system—to clear away what Sir Samuel called 
on Tuesday “the stage properties of Victorian melo- 
drama.” It abolishes the distinction between hard labour 
and the second division, an anachronism that has long 
ceased to mean anything. It does away with penal servitude 
and substitutes for ticket-of-leave a device by which the 
discharged prisoner must keep in touch with an appointed 
society (presumably a discharged prisoners’ aid society) 
and must report at a police station only if he fails to keep 
the society informed of his address. The arrangements for 
preventive detention are altered, and for any one of eight 
scheduled crimes the Bill authorises, in certain circum- 
stances, a sentence of ten years’ detention, 
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Whatever merit there may be in these new regulations 
for adult offenders it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Bill touches the core of the problem, which cannot be 
solved by legislation, but only by the expenditure of money 
on the prisons themselves. What is needed is a chain of 
prisons in which the men can be classified on lines far more 
careful, far more scientific, than those which are at present 
followed; in which they can be subjected to the treatment 
and the discipline suitable to their individual offences and 
needs; in which the influence of the governor, the deputy- 
governor and the chaplain can be brought to bear directly 
on every man who comes inside the gates; in which the 
sex pervert and the defaulting financier and the young 
burglar and the bigamist and the sneak thief do not as 
now go through the same mill side by side; in which there 
will never be at one time more than 150 or 200 men; in . 
which the high cell window and the small exercise ground 
will be unknown. At present it is an open question whether 
a vast Caravanserai like Wormwood Scrubs or the small 
provincial prison is the more unsatisfactory. What is certain 
is that reforming influences will never give of their best 
until the segregation of different types is made complete 
and until it is no longer possible to find in the same prison 
and working in the same shop, men on remand, men serving 
long sentences for murder, first offenders and old lags. 
The country, though it may not know it, is served to-day 
by governors and deputy-governors who are deeply and 
scientifically interested in their work, but while our present 
prisons stand they are skilled workmen essaying the most 
difficult of jobs with a set of worn-out tools. 


Canada in Recession and Revival 


HE 1937-38 business recession in Canada was by no 
means as intense as that in the United States, and 
the revival which commenced in the United States last 
June now appears to be getting under way at last in Canada. 
It may be said at once that Canadian business was not 
supported by “ pump-priming ” during the recession: the 
net debt of the Dominion Government rose by only $14 
millions during the year ended March 31, 1938, and the 
recent cash deficits of provinces and municipalities have, 
on the whole, been similarly moderate. What explanation, 
then, can be given for Canada’s escape from the severity 
of the American recession? 

Actually, only a part of the Canadian economy is directly 
affected by changes in American business. The influence 
of American security markets on Canadian stock and bond 
prices is, of course, pronounced. At least one-third of the 
total value of stock trading on both the Montreal and 
Toronto exchanges is done in shares also listed on Ameri- 
can markets; and financial sentiment in Canada is condi- 
tioned by the huge volume of Canadian trading in 
American securities. But the direct dependence of industry 
is certainly not so close. It is confined to Canadian exports 
to the United States, which amount to between 10 per 
cent. and. 15 per cent. of Canada’s national income, and, 
if invisible exports are included, to American tourist ex- 
penditure in Canada as well, which makes up an additional 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent. The indirect effects on Canada 
of economic fluctuations in the United States consist, first, 
in the effect of, say, a stock market slump on business 
expectations and on purchases of consumers’ durable goods; 
secondly, in the effect on the rest of the Canadian economy 
of, say, a slump in the newsprint industry, which is utterly 
dependent on American demand; and, thirdly, in the 
general repercussions of an American depression on world 
demand for Canadian exports. In a long, severe depression 
these indirect effects are bound to be far-reaching, but in 


a short depression, such as the latest one, they can be 
offset by internal policy or by sustained foreign (i.e. non- 
United States) demand. 

The chart overleaf, although based on statistics only 
roughly comparable, gives a bird's-eye view of the 
current recession in the two countries. American business 
began to decline in the summer of 1937, Canadian business 
only in November. That the Canadian index of production 
dropped very sharply from December to January is due 
largely to the fact that the newsprint industry was filling 
large orders at the 1937 price until the very end of last 
year; with the advent of the New Year and a higher price, 
production fell by 23 per cent. in one month. The decline 
after January was partly due to a further drop in newsprint 
output and partly to a sharp drop in automobile production 
resulting from lower sales. The demand for industrial 
equipment, too, was diminished by the American recession; 
the Stock Exchange slump led to changes in inventory 
policy and in plans for capital expenditure. But Canada, the 
chart suggests, was much less hard hit than her neighbour. 

The divergence in the chart is too great to be explained 
by differences in the composition of the two indices; it is 
obvious that the Canadian recession was much the milder 
of the two. The factors responsible for this are to be found 
in the “ independent ” sector of the Canadian economy. For 
instance, the now very important mining industry has 
remained active. Gold output has expanded. Exports of 
base metals have continued at a high level, since increased 
exports to Europe and Japan have offset the reduced 
demand (mainly for nickel) from the United States. And, 
although the 1937 drought reduced Western agricultural 
income and railroad revenues from wheat car-loadings, the 
net value of all agricultural production in 1937 was only 
14 per cent. lower than in 1936. 

Monetary conditions and the state of business con- 
fidence both played a part. The policy of the Bank of 
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Canada throughout the period has been to maintain bank 
cash, and to support the Government bond market; and 
money has remained easy. It is more difficult to determine 
the influence of business confidence. But this much at least 
can be said: big business in Canada controls a larger share 
of the total production, and is far more tied-up by inter- 
locking directorates than big business in the United States. 
Hence, business confidence (or its opposite) tends to be 
even more homogeneous in Canada than over the border. 
Since 1935 business in Canada has enjoyed a laissez-faire 
Federal Government; while in the two industrial provinces 
the Governments of Mr Duplessis in Quebec and of Mr 
Hepburn in Cntario (since the episode of the power con- 
tracts) have both been highly conservative. Consequently, 
confidence about Canada among Canadian business men 
has been high. 

What of the future? Briefly, Canada’s immediate 
economic prospects look as fair as her more distant ones 
look Jess attractive. The immediate outlook is governed by 
several favourable signs. Inasmuch as the American revival 
promises to be vigorous until at least the spring of 1939, 
we can expect a continued revival in newsprint, nickel and 
other Canadian exports to the United States. Lower prices 
2 

PRODUCTION 1936-38 


The United States index is that of the Federal Reserve Board : 
the Canadian index that of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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and considerable changes in style will probably create a 
strong demand for the 1939 automobile models. Intensifi- 
cation of the world armaments race will increase the foreign 
demand for base metals; and, specifically, Canadian in- 
dusiry is expecting a steady increase in munition orders 
from Great Britain. It will be some time, however, before 
Canadian production of munitions becomes at all substan- 
tial; and profits for new contracts are likely to be strictly 
limited as a result of the present Federal judicial inquiry 
into the contract for the production of Bren machine-guns. 
Finally, in spite of the drastic fall in wheat prices, the 
national income derived from wheat exports will be larger 
in the present season than for some years past. It is true 
that, with a probable prairie commercial wheat crop of 
300 million bushels, the Dominion Government stands to 
lose $3 millions for each cent that the world price falls 
below the minimum price (for No. 1 wheat) of 80 cents, 
and it is not likely that prices will rise much above their 
present level of under 60 cents. But this may be partly 
offset by a lower deficit on the Canadian National Railway; 
and Eastern Canada will benefit from larger orders for rail- 
road and agricultural equipment and from larger mail order 
sales. 

Much of the ground lost during the recession, therefore, 
may well be regained during the next six months, But 
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there are certain fundamental conditions affecting Canadian 
economy which it is dangerous to forget. In the first place, 
Canada is still primarily dependent on foreign demand for 
wheat and flour, pulp and paper, base metals and other 
products, all of which fluctuate violently in supply, de- 
mand and price. Wheat is undoubtedly the Canadian staple 
whose future must be viewed with the gravest concern. 
With the demand for wheat by Continental Europe still 
heavily reduced and wheat acreage in exporting countries 
continuing at a high level, any “normal” yield in the 
exporting countries is bound to result in a burdensome 
world carry-over. This year’s Canadian crop was affected 
by rust. Next year, if the new rust-resistant wheats— 
Thatcher, Renown and Apex—are widely used, and if 
rainfall is again adequate, the Western crop may well ex- 
ceed 400 million bushels. Great Britain’s preference for 
Empire wheat never was a very valuable protection for 
Canada, for competition is merely intensified in extra- 
Empire markets and the price situation is unaffected. In 
any case, the preference is now to be abolished. 

Again, aggravating the stresses and strains resulting 
from volatile industries, there are Canada’s high overhead 
costs. There is the heavy fixed-interest debt—both Govern- 
mental and private. There is the cost to the primary pro- 
ducers of heavily protected secondary industries. There are 
heavy transport costs. And there is the cost of a cumber- 
some system of Federal and local government due both 10 
geography and to history. 

Indeed, Canadian politics during the 1930's have seen 
an increasingly bitter struggle between conflicting economic 
interests—although the issues have usually been confused. 
It is important to bear in mind, for example, that Mr 
Aberhart does not simply represent Social Credit but also 
agrarian revolt against Eastern protected industry and 
Eastern finance. In return, many in the East regard the 
West as a dependant, constantly clamouring for more sup- 
port. In the East, the balance of power between industries 
has been upset by the rise of non-ferrous mining, an indus- 
try which draws no benefit from the protective tariff and 
is very anxious to keep down its labour and material 
costs. The labour movement received an impetus from the 
rise of the Committee for Industrial Organisation in the 
States, and the recent affiliation of the United Mine 
Workers’ locals in Nova Scotia with the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, the Federal “ third party,” is 
not an isolated example of Canadian labour’s growing 
political consciousness. Conversely, the fear of a powerful 
labour movement has led to tacit support in Quebec for 
Mr Duplessis’s opposition to international (i.e. Canadian- 
American) unions and for his anti-Communist campaign. 
It has also led, to a lesser extent, to tacit support for the 
still numerically small national Fascist party, led by Mr 
Adrien Arcand. 

All these conflicts of interest have been more or less 
involved in the constitutional struggles between the 
Dominion, the Provinces, and the municipalities. The 
Rowell Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations has 
inevitably been confronted by them. They have led to 
widening divisions within both the Liberal and the Conser- 
vative parties. During his present regime, Mr Mackenzie 
King has once again displayed his consummate skill 
in obtaining compromises, delaying crises and holding 
tensions. But another long depression is almost sure *0 
create both local and national political crises. The 
American magazine Fortune recently delivered judgment 
on Canada in these words: — 


Under her legends and her Jaissez-faire, her prosperous 
Statistics and her suave business clubs, her undiscovered 
mines and her $6,800,000,000 worth of imported capital, 
she conceals one of the most precarious economies in the 
world. 

An exaggeration, without doubt. But Canada and her 
friends would be foolish to deny or ignore its foundation of 
truth. 
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Cheap Books 


HE book trade, like farming, is always supposed to 

be on its last legs. Authors, publishers and booksellers 

have said so ever since the expensive three-decker Vic- 

torian novel ceased to sell. Nowadays, when Book Clubs 

offer their members new books at half a crown, instead of 

seven and sixpence, and sixpenny reprints are all the rage, 

the lament is louder than ever. Books, they say, are becom- 
ing too cheap for bookmen to earn a living. 

The latest developments have indeed been sudden and 
sweeping. Eight clubs of various sorts and creeds, choosing 
books for their members and supplying them at cut prices, 
have as many as 150,000 members between them. And 
some 200 Penguin and Pelican sixpennies, issued in the 
last three years, have each sold between 40,000 and 150,000 
copies in their first year after publication.* The enterprise 
of Mr Gollancz, whose Left Book Club comprises over a 
third of all the members of Book Clubs, and of Mr Allen 
Lane, who launched the Penguins in 1935 and the Pelicans 
last year, has revolutionised the book business. 

It is, of course, true that books have been becoming 
cheaper for fifty years. Equally, cheap reprints (and the 
great majority of Penguins and Pelicans is reprinted 
matter) have been part and parcel of publishing for a very 
long time. In fact, it is the extent and tempo of recent 
changes, rather than their direction, which is questioned 
by the critics, who accuse Messrs Gollancz and Lane of 
undermining prevailing book values, creating a cult of 
cheapness among readers and whittling away the earnings 
of authors, publishers and booksellers. The trade’s view 
was simply stated last month in the eighth J. M. Dent 
Memorial lecture (organised by Mr Hugh Dent, whose 
death recently was a sad loss to the world of books); Mr 
Harold Raymond said: “ The stability of our trade and a 
reasonable remuneration for author, publisher and book- 
seller can only be preserved by maintaining a fairly high 
initial price for general literature, and avoiding too rapid 
and too steep a reduction in price in a subsequent cheap 
edition.”+ The initial price is ordinarily seven and six- 
pence; and cheap editions follow gradually, first, say, at 
five shillings, then at three and sixpence, and then two 
shillings. Mr Gollancz and his lesser confréres offer new 
books at a third of the accepted price; Mr Lane reprints 
in handsome form at a mere sixpence. 

The non-economic arguments in favour of the pioneers 
are strong. Book production is a public service as well as 
a business, and seven and sixpence is far beyond the 
pockets of most purchasers. Indeed, three-and-sixpenny 
reprints cannot be afforded by the majority of working 
people, who would boggle at a florin or even a shilling. It 
is this economic helplessness which has made a majority 
of the population regard book-buying as an esoteric pursuit 
and bookshops as places of privilege for the select few. 
To bring serious books, well-printed books and genuine 
literature to homes where cheap ephemeral trash has been 
the staple diet is a notable step. 

But is it worth while, in terms of pounds, shillings and 
pence? Clearly, Messrs Gollancz and Lane, for their part, 
have found it profitable so far. Other branches of the trade 
have not fared so well; magazines have been hard hit, as 
they were earlier by the twopenny libraries; best sellers’ 
reprints at four or seven times sixpence have suffered; and 
expensive books on politics and economics have found the 
competition of Left Book Club choices hard to bear. Are 
the cheap books and reprints simply diverting custom from 

* “Books and the People.” By Margaret Cole. Hogarth 
Press. 48 pages. 1s, 6d.—by which much of this discussion 
has been inspired. 


t “Publishing and . Bookselling.” By Harold Raymond. 
Dent. 54 pages. 1s. 6d. 


more costly books in general? If they are, then the busi- 
ness of publishing, already an ill-organised congestion of 
avid competitors, is in grave danger. In default of facts and 
figures—statistics about the book business are scandalously 
lacking—we can only guess: but critics like Mrs Cole and 
publishers like Mr Raymond combine to confirm the im- 
pression gained casually by meeting Book Club members 
and seeing Penguins bought in general stores, shops and 
tobacconists, namely, that it is a largely new public which 
the heretical publishers have plumbed. People who never 
thought of buying books now join Book Clubs. People 
who were diffident about going into booksellers now buy 
Penguins from stalls and counters. People who could not 
afford books before now can. And, which is very important 
indeed, many people buy Penguins in addition to other 
books, not instead of them. 

If this is so, the new departures are a boon to the 
trade, not a bane. The present practice of pricing books 
and reprints is founded on the view that demand for books 
is inelastic: that the possible purchasers or purchases of 
books at any price is strictly limited. The policy stated by 
Mr Raymond of a high initial price and a slow declension is 
designed to play a rigidly defined market most profitably. 
But if the demand for books can be widely increased, the 
whole outlook changes. The crux of the book business, in 
fact, is the quest for means to increase the demand for 
books, to break down the barrier created by education, 
social cleavage, habit and divergent purchasing powers be- 
tween the few who can buy books and the many who can- 
not—or to make those who can buy books buy more. If 
Mr Gollancz’s 50,000 perfervid politicians are fresh grist 
to the mill; if a great part of Mr Lane’s 50,000, 100,000 
or 150,000 sales is new business; the ululations of an appre- 
hensive trade are premature. And there is no reason 
a priort why cheap books should kill expensive ones. Cheap 
fashions, cheap motor cars and cheap furniture have not 
destroyed the demand for their rarer and more costly 
counterparts. : 

Nevertheless, plausible guesswork is not enough ground 
for striking a balance between new and old ways of selling 
books. The matter can be put more concretely. On the basis 
of seven and sixpence a copy and a royalty of 20-25 per 
cent. a new author, Mrs Cole’s book suggests, can expect 
to make between £25 and £100 if his book sells 
from 1,000 to 4,000 copies. If no more than 4,000 at the 
most can be sold (and only the very few can command five- 
figure sales, and they reap the reward of rare favour) it 
would be ruinous for all concerned to sell initially at less 
than seven and six. That sort of calculation is the basis of 
present pricing: seven and six (or, for outsizes, ten and six 
or even fifteen shillings) leaves a fair share for each of the 
trinity of author, publisher and bookseller, even within the 
restricted circle of practising book-buyers; and, commonly, 
four-fifths of the proceeds come from sales at the initial 
price and only one-fifth from reprints. Seven and sixpence 
for as long as possible, with a graded marking-down into 
cheap editions when the turnover slows down seriously 
seems, under these conditions, just common sense. 

But what if the magic circle of purchasers can be en- 
larged? The Right Book Club offers a guaranteed 25,000 
buyers for its choices; the Book Club the same number; 
the Left Book Club twice as many. The rationale for an 
initial price of seven and sixpence flies away at once: the 
makers of the book can all reap their reward from a lower 
price. It has always been clear in the trade that chief 
among the desiderata of bookmen was more purchasers— 
or, what comes to the same thing, more purchases. The 
National Book Council and the annual Book Fair are co- 
operative means to this end. The trick of cheapness had 
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often been tried in past years, but never very succCss~ 
fully. The Book Society by guaranteeing sales of its chosen 
books to 8.000 members without cutting prices showed the 
way to the Book Clubs who did. The Penguins and 
Pelicans succeeded, where decades of sixpennies had failed, 
for several reasons: they are better produced (costing two- 
pence each to produce against a gross profit of the same 
sum), and of better quality; they are more recently 
written works than earlier cheap reprints; and, very 
important, they are distributed with splendid efficiency and 
economy through all sorts of outlets all over the world. 
For the first time the sixpenny has tapped a sufficiently 
large sure market to make cheapness worth while. Says Mr 
Raymond in effect: “ When the sale of an eight-year-old 
novel has dwindled to 500 copies a year at 3s. 6d., bringing 
in £8 to the author, he will jump at a five- or six-figure 
Penguin sale, bringing in £30-£50.” But it still is more 
profitable for an author to take a twenty-five per cent. 
royalty from the sale of one seven and sixpenny book than 
to take four per cent. from the sale of ninety-three 
sixpennies. 


Topics of 


The Railways and the Transport Problem.—The 
railway Companies are Carrying on an extensive programme 
of propaganda, both by advertisements in the newspapers 
and by posters in their own stations, in favour of their 
request to be relieved of all restrictions on their com- 
petitive freedom. It is too early yet to estimate the nature 
of the public response. To most members of the public, 
the problem is so new that they have formed no opinion 
on it. Among transport experts, those who are not com- 
mitted to one side or the other of the controversy have 
shown themselves, in general, to be aware of the justice, 
at least, of the railways’ claim, though many doubts have 
been expressed about the wisdom, in the public interest, 
of granting the railways’ request. The road transport 
industry, rather than oppose a case which has such a 
strong grounding in equity, has decided to press for the 
removal of its own restrictions, such as the licensing 
provisions which hinder its expansion and what it regards 
as excessive taxation. What Parliament will do cannot 
yet be guessed, and the Minister of Transport is only 
beginning his examination of the claim. The great virtue 
of the action of the four railway companies is that it has 
forced the question of transport co-ordination to the front 
of public discussion. But the problem is so vast and 
complex that an extensive process of public education on 
its essentials will have to be undertaken before there will 
be any chance of carrying a really sweeping measure 
through Parliament. That some such sweeping measure 
will eventually be necessary has now been made clear ; 
and the Government will have to decide whether the 
railways are to spend the interval waiting for it with or 


without the present restrictions on their freedom of 
action. 
* * * 


It is singularly appropriate that the report of the Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir William McLintock, 
appointed in February last by the Government of Northern 
Ireland to enquire into the causes of the very imperfect 
success achieved in its first three years by the Northern 
Ireland Road Transport Board should appear at this 
moment. The Northern Ireland Board (which was the 
subject of two articles in The Economist of January 29 
and February 5, 1938) is the most ambitious experi- 
ment in full transport co-ordination that has been 
tried in any British country. The Board was given a 
monopoly of the carriage for hire by road not only of 
passengers but also of goods (subject to some exceptions, 
of which the passenger transport undertaking of the 
Belfast Corporation is the most important). In its first 
three years, the Board has piled up a deficiency on revenue 
account that is estimated to amount to £464,000. These 
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The new sixpennies have not yet struck at the basis of 
book pricing. They have merely short-circuited the process 
of reprinting. But only the threshold has been crossed so 
far: Penguins and Pelicans are more and more up to date; 
several now are newly-written. And competition will hasten 
this tendency. If the new public can be held and swollen 
to fresh dimensions, the book trade will indeed be in danger 
of bouleversement. Initial prices will fall sharply. But, 
until Mr Gollancz’s public and Mr Lane’s public are 
available in toto for the mass of publishers and authors, 
present prices and practices will rule. The well-to-do 4,000 
will pay 7s. 6d.; the politically-conscious 50,000 will pay 
2s. 6d.; tens of thousands in trains, trams and _ tubes, 
including both the present book-buyers and others, will 
pay sixpence. The day of cheap books for all, dream alike 
of enlightened bookmen and democrats, has not yet 
dawned. But it has been brought much nearer: the 
100,000 purchasers of Penguins, who represent in number 
a market of a size otherwise reached only by best-sellers, 
may yet become half a million habitual book-buyers; then 
indeed will the book trade take wings. 


the Week 


losses have been incurred, in the main, in goods traffic, 
The Committee consider that too much was paid by the 
Board for the transfer of small goods undertakings, while 
the Board has not secured the transport business of the 
undertakings acquired, whose proprietors have, in many 
cases, Continued in business in evasion or defiance of the 
Act. Unfair competition with the Board under the cover 
of the exceptions to the Act, and increased use of their 
own vehicles by merchants and traders, have also cut into 
the Board’s resources. Whatever may have been at fault 
in the Northern Ireland Road Transport Board, it is 
evidently not, in the Committee’s opinion, the principle 
of amalgamation, for their major recommendations would 
carry the principle still further into effect. They recom- 
mend that the railways of the Province should be amal- 
gamated with the Road Transport Board. An exception 
has to be made, reluctantly, for the Great Northern 
Railway, which also operates in Eire, but the new transport 
monopoly and the Great Northern Railway are to pool 
their receipts. The Belfast Corporation undertaking is 
also to be merged as soon as the Board is on a paying 
basis. The operation of goods vehicles by persons other 
than the Board is to be very severely restricted and con- 
trolled. The complete prohibition of the carriage of goods 
by traders in their own vehicles is rejected. But they are 
to apply for a licence, which will not be granted as of 
right, and the licence holder will be compelled to prove 
that he is not carrying on an illicit haulage business; he 
will also have to pay the standard rate of wages. The 
British railway companies will also be interested in the 
provision that the new monopoly is to be exempted for 
five years from the requirement for the publication of 
fares and for the avoidance of unfair preference. These 
recommendations are very drastic, and are unlikely to be 
popular. If they are carried out, they will put Northern 
Ireland still further in advance of other experimenters in 
the field of transport co-ordination. The move of the 
railways in Great Britain has added new interest to the 
further progress of the experiment. 


* * * 





Financing the Deficit.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer responded on Tuesday to an invitation to give, 
with a view to allaying anxiety, “ some indication of the 
methods by which he proposed to finance the re-armament 
programme during the forthcoming year.” The gist of Sir 
John’s Simon’s statement was that the borrowing limit of 
£400 millions laid down in the Defence Loans Act of 1936 
is to be increased. Of the original £400 millions some £220 
millions will remain at the end of the present financial 
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year. This year’s borrowing will be about £115 millions. 
The country has already been warned that the Air Esti- 
mates alone wili show an increase of £80 millions, and 
further increases can presumably be expected on the Army 
and Navy Estimates and for Air Raid Precautions and 
similar expenditure. Apart altogether from civil expendi- 
ture, next year’s prospective deficit may thus be more than 
£220 millions. It does not, of course, follow that nothing 
can or will be raised from extra taxation. But the yields of 
most taxes will be starting to fall next year, and an attempt 
to impose really drastic increases in the rates of tax, such 
as would be needed to cover a large part of the deficit, 
would, at this stage of the trade cycle, be economically 
unwise as well as politically unpopular. It seems likely, 
then, that there will be very little of the original £400 
millions left by March 31, 1940. The Chancellor’s 
announcement has been, if not popular, at least less un- 
popular than would have been an expression of determina- 
tion to raise the largest possible amount by taxation. But 
no one who looks more than a few months ahead can 
rejoice in the prospect of such very heavy additions to the 
National Debt—and in such an unproductive cause. 


* * * 


A British Expeditionary Force ?—It was widely 
reported at the time of Mr Chamberlain’s visit to Paris 
last week that one of the subjects of discussion between 
the French and British Ministers related to the possibility 
of an undertaking by Britain to support France, in case 
of war, by a large Continental expeditionary force. The 
present explicit policy is that a British expeditionary force, 
if one were sent at all, would be of no more than “ token ” 
proportions, and Mr Chamberlain has declared that no 
fresh obligations have been assumed. Controversy on this 
topic has also been raging in the Press, and nothing 
could more clearly illustrate the extent to which many 
Englishmen are still living in Cloud-Cuckoo Land than 
the nature of the arguments put forward. The favourite 
reason urged against a large Expeditionary Force is that 
the large army of the last war led to intolerable casualties ! 
On the same basis it might be argued that we should not 
have lost nearly as many ships at Jutland if we had confined 
the Navy to a few gunboats and a “ token” cruiser. If 
the only question at issue were whether it will be pleasant 
or convenient for this country to raise and equip a sizeable 
army now and to suffer heavy casualty lists in military 
operations on the Continent if war breaks out, there would 
be nothing to argue about. But surely the question is 
becoming very urgent whether something of the sort will 
not be necessary. If a war should break out in which 
Germany and Italy were on one side and Britain and 
France on the other, could France defend her frontiers 
without the help of a British army? If it is the confident 
opinion of the General Staffs that she could, well and 
good. If she could not, then the question arises for us. 
Shall we face the expense and the inconvenience of arming 
to support France on land? Or shall we admit that France 
and Britain cannot defend themselves? And we shall be 
foolish if we make the mistake of assuming that the two 
countries can be considered in any other way than as a 
unit. For if the French frontiers cannot be held, then 
either we shall have hostile troops at the Channel ports, 
or else Franc2 will be compelled to make her own terms 
and leave us, before or during the war, in a state of most 
inglorious isolation. These, stated crudely, are the 
essentials of the problem. It is to be hoped that they were 
discussed at Paris in realistic terms, and not merely in 
terms of what could safely be confessed to the people at 
the moment. We cannot defend ourselves with one hand 
in our pocket, merely because it is more comfortable 
there. 


* * * 


Axes and Triangles.—Two official visits across the 
front between the Axis and the Democracies are now 
pending. Herr von Ribbentrop is to go to Paris for the 
signature of a Franco-German Pact—and he would have 


gone, signed, and come back agair. already by this time 
if his visit had not beer postponed on account of 
Wednesday’s strike. The Franco-German Pact, which is 
now in draft, is said to follow in a general way the pattern 
of the Chamberlain-Hitler Pact that was signed at 
Munich in September, but it would appear to be less 
vague, if there is truth in the report that it covers three 
definite points: first, a declaration that peaceful and 
neighbourly relations between France and Germany are 
of importance for the consolidation of Europe and for the 
maintenance of the peace of the world; second, a 
declaration that the present Franco-German frontier is 
accepted by both parties as permanent; and, third, 
an undertaking to consult together on difficulties and 
disputes that are of concern to both parties. This third 
point is evidently the most difficult, as well as the most 
crucial, for it touches the question of France’s obligations 
—whether in virtue of the Covenant of the League or 
in consequence of treaties made within the framework 
of the Covenant—to come to the assistance of third 
parties. As for Mr Chamberlain’s forthcoming visit to 
Rome, it appears to have arisen out of an invitation that 
was extended to the Prime Minister by Signor Mussolini 
during the meeting at Munich. It is now announced that 
a visit from the Prime Minister some time during the first 
half of January would be welcome “in principle ”’ to 
Signor Mussolini. In spite of this cryptic phrase, the date 
of this Anglo-Italian meeting now seems rather less 
uncertain than the agenda. The obvious subject for a 
heart-to-heart Anglo-Italian talk is Spain, in regard to 
which there has really been no change since the days 
before Mr Eden’s resignation. Signor Mussolini is still, 
apparently, determined to make General Franco win, 
while the British Government are still unwilling to grant 
General Franco belligerent rights until he has carried out 
his part of the British plan by a proportionate disbandment 
of the foreign troops in his service. Spain is thus a 
burning question, but it is possibly one that is too hot to 
be handled. Perhaps Mr Chamberlain is going to ask 
Signor Mussolini to show less hostility towards France. 
And perhaps Signor Mussolini is going to tell 
Mr Chamberlain that Italy has no great desire to 
convert the Italo-German-Japanese Anti-Comintern Pact 
into a three-Power military alliance. This is, after all, 
a question that may concern Mr Chamberlain no less 
closely than M. Litvinov. 


* * * 


The initiative for the Rome visit plainly came from 
London, and Signor Mussolini is at some pains to empha- 
sise his loyalty to the Axis. Count Ciano’s speech to the 
Fascist Chamber on Wednesday revealed in very great 
detail the diplomatic support that Italy gave to Germany 


in August and September and the military support she 


was ready to give if the planned German invasion of 
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Czechoslovakia led to a general war “on ideological 
lines.” The conclusion of Count Ciano’s speech was 
given a very sinister turn by organised shouts from his 
audience of “ Tunisia,” “‘ Corsica ” and “ Nice.” Franco- 
phobe sentiment is being deliberately whipped up in 
Italy. Mr Chamberlain will be wise to make it very clear 
that if Great Britain has to choose between France and 
Italy, there can be no question which is the more valuable 
partner. This matter of her relations with France is, 
indeed, the touchstone of Italy’s sincerity in the pursuit 
of appeasement. Whatever else appeasement may mean, 
it cannot be reconciled with aggressive designs against 
the territory of a Great Power. 


* * * 


Poland, Germany and Russia.—No country in 
Europe was more immediately and directly menaced as a 
result of the events of September than Poland—and the 
danger has not been lessened by the rapid development of 
Germany’s plans for using Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia as a 
base for pan-Ukrainian propaganda. Poland's first 
counter-move was to try to secure a common frontier with 
Hungary by forcing a revision of the Munich award. She 
tried to bring about the re-annexation to Hungary of the 
whole of Ruthenia. But this, in spite of Italy’s discreet 
support of the Polish-Hungarian move, seems now 
definitely to have miscarried. German diplomatic pressure 
on Hungary has produced a domestic political crisis at 
Budapest, and in consequence Hungary has now 
acquiesced, apparently, in the Munich award as defined in 
the recent German-Italian arbitration. This having failed, 
the Poles have now taken the more momentous new depar- 
ture of attempting a rapprochement with Russia. Last 
week-end it was announced simultaneously in both coun- 
tries that conversations in Moscow between M. Litvinov 
and the Polish Ambassador had resulted in an agreement 
on three points. All existing Polish-Russian agreements are 
to remain in full force—particularly the non-aggression 
pact of 1932, which has already been prolonged unul 
1945. There is to be an increase of Polish-Russian trade. 
And there is to be a “ positive settlement ” of all questions 
arising out of treaty relations and recent frontier incidents. 
What are the political implications of this communiqué? 
Presumably it means that Poland will not join the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. But then, would she ever have been 
willing to take an active part in a concerted attack on 
Russia by the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triangle? She almost 
certainly would never willingly have allowed German 
armies to invade Russia across Polish territory. Con- 
versely, it seems unlikely that, even now, she would dream 
of inviting Russian armies into Poland in order to help in 
warding off a German attack on Poland herself. If Poland 
is to preserve her independence, she must keep both 
Russian and German trespassers at arm’s length. Her diffi- 
culty lies in holding either of her gigantic neighbours at 
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bay without throwing herself into the arms of the other. 
At the same time, she has links with both of them. A 
common fear of Ukrainian irredentism binds her to Russia, 
a common fear of Bolshevism to Germany. Which of these 
two fears is going to prove the stronger? The answer to 
this question will give the key to Poland’s future foreign 
policy. 
* a * 


The Milk Bill Sabotaged.— Protest against the Milk 
Bill announced last week has grown crescendo, and on 
Thursday it was postponed sime die. Strong criticism of the 
proposed Milk Commission’s power to supervise and regu- 
late the sale of milk has come from the National Farmers’ 
Union, the Milk Marketing Boards and a powerful group 
of Conservative members of Parliament; and vague and 
not very well-informed alarm about the spread of State 
interference has been voiced by a section of the daily Press 
and echoed in such individual utterances as the sermon 
of a Buckinghamshire parson last Sunday which denounced 
the Bill as contrary to Christian ethics. For the most part 
the critics have been barking up the wrong tree. If we 
assume, as we must, that the prime objective of milk 
policy should be to secure a plentiful supply of cheap 
and clean milk for all consumers, the withdrawn Bill is at 
fault, not because the authority given to the Milk Com- 
mission is too great, but rather because it is not great 
enough. It is common ground that the retail price of milk 
is too high in part at least because of the wasteful and 
expensive competition in delivery rounds and extra retail 
services which is the result of minimum retail margins 
being fixed by the Marketing Boards. But the Commis- 
sion’s power to rationalise retailing in the interests of con- 
sumers is largely confined to the registration of no more 
than ten schemes put forward by majority groups of local 
distributors. The effect of the Bill upon distribution there- 
fore would very likely be simply to confirm certain exist- 
ing local monopolies rather than, as the critics suggest, to 
create a new bureaucratic tyranny through the Commission 
itself. And, in any case, the Bashaws of Thames House 
are scarcely well placed to complain about bureaucratic 
monopoly, since the Marketing Boards themselves represent 
producers’ monopolies. Admittedly, the drafted Bill gives 
the Commission authority to regulate the delivery and grad- 
ing of retailed milk, but this represents no more than the 
power to ensure orderly and reliable trading which inheres 
in most local bye-laws. It is true that any thorough-going 
plan to rationalise milk distribution would probably hit 
small producer-retailers hard, because there are too many 
retail units for efficiency, and many of them are too small; 
but the Bill envisages no such plan. The disquieting 
feature about the opposition to the Government’s pro- 
posals is not so much the critics’ dislike of the Bill, 
which, as it stands, is admittedly an unsatisfactory measure, 
but rather their attack upon principles of regulation which, 
although not in fact made operative by the Bill, should 
have been included in the public interest. Again an industry 
is asking for the right, as the result of sectional pressure, 
to legislate for itself in its own interests rather than those 
of the community at large. If they win we shall see a 
Government which, in the matters of defence and foreign 
policy, ignores the views of nearly half the nation, capitu- 
lating before a tiny but very vocal minority on an 
important issue of public health and public nutrition. 


* * * 


A Voluntary National Register.—The Government’s 
eagerly awaited pronouncement on the question of national 
service proved in the event to be pitched in the same key 
as the remainder of their policy for defence. They have 
changed their minds under pressure but not very drasti- 
cally. On Thursday, Sir John Anderson stated that a 
register of men and women in readiness for service in an 
emergency would be set up forthwith. This will be quite 
voluntary, as the Government still consider that compul- 
sion to enrol and train will not be necessary until an emer- 
gency actually arises. There will be five registers for which 
voluntary enrolment will be called for: one for the 
auxiliary and civil defence services and others for reserves 
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for these services and unallocated reserves; one for persons 
with special technical and professional qualifications, and 
another for workers in vital occupations. Twenty million 
copies of a handbook describing the various services avail- 
able will be distributed by mid-January; a nation-wide 
recruitment campaign will be conducted; and simple 
courses of instruction about the general problems of civil 
defence will be organised. The Government has given an 
ell where its critics clamoured for something more like a 
mile. It is all-important that the authorities should know 
the numbers and capacities of all the nation’s man-power; 
and that the population should know the needs they are to 
supply. To a great degree the voluntary register and enrol- 
ment drive will certainly serve these requirements. But it 
is most important of all that the whole of the personnel 
desired for the country’s security should be put in training 
as soon as possible; and this cannot be surely accomplished 
without some measure of the compulsion from which the 
Government still flinches. 


* * * 


Parliament and Exports.—The fiscal policy adopted 
during the last seven years has considerably swollen the 
importance of domestic markets for British industry, and 
the most striking expansion has been in trades supplying 
home needs. But the basic pattern of our economy has not 
been altered; the dependence of our staple trades upon 
overseas sales is pointed by the sad plight of Lancashire and 
the Special Areas; and rumours of war have drawn renewed 
attention to Britain’s necessary reliance upon foreign trade 
for the greater part of her food and raw materials. In Par- 
liament on Wednesday some apprehension was voiced about 
the outlook for British exports, whose volume has been 
diminished by more than one-sixth since 1929. Exports of 
cotton manufactures fell in value from £145 millions in 
1928 to £68 millions last year (although the value of cotton 
exports to British Colonies has doubled in five years), and 
up to the end of October this year their volume was only 
two-thirds of the quantity sold abroad in the first ten 
months of 1937. Our surplus of merchandise imports over 
exports has lately grown; its increase in the early months 
of this year caused somewhat needless alarm in some quar- 
ters; and the reversal of this trend in September was in 
part due to the slowing-up of inward shipments due io the 
dislocating effects of the crisis. In general, however, the 
position is by no means so bad as some critics suggest. 
The chief cause of the decline in the volume of British 
exports since 1929 has been the growing disparity between 
import and export prices: the terms of trade have moved 
mainly in our favour, and there has been no appreciable 
displacement of British goods in world markets. Take out 
cotton from the accounts and the fall in exports is not 
dismaying. Lancashire is a special case; inexorably other 
countries, and especially Japan, now manufacture textile 
goods; and one significant token of this trend, cited on 
Wednesday, has been the export from this country in the 
last decade of textile machinery to the value of £75 mil- 
lions, of which over £22 millions’ worth went to British 
India alone. 


* * * 


Export Policy.—It is true that the National Govern- 
ment has not been over-agile in preparing policy in concert 
with other countries to free world trade; a fondness for 
the most-favoured-nation clause in its strictest form has 
been an obstacle to the formation of lower tariff groups, and 
the consequences of the Ottawa Agreements, which affect 
only half our exports, have not been conducive to the 
clearing of trade channels. Yet agreements with Scandina- 
vian countries, for instance, have increased the value of our 
exports, especially of cotton and coal, by £125 millions in 
six years; and, as the Commons were very ready to say on 
Wednesday, the new Anglo-American Trade Pact repre- 
sents a signal success for the policy of loosening world 
trade. The immediate bogy for the British exporter, who 
has nowadays to battle in most countries against a serried 
array of restrictive devices, is Germany. German subsidised 
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exports are known in every market, including our own; and 
Germany’s barter and clearing agreements, reinforced by 
bizarre methods of currency manipulation and _ blocked 
debts, have captured the markets of South-Eastern Europe 
and lately brought Poland closer to the Third Reich in 
commerce. Hitherto it has seemed that considerations of 
higher diplomacy precluded any riposte from Britain; King 
Carol’s recent visit to London has so far borne no com- 
mercial fruit. But, speaking for the Government on Wed- 
nesday, Mr R. S. Hudson was not so complaisant. He fore- 
shadowed no direct reply by the British Government to 
Germany’s policy of offering (if not actually paying) prices 
well above world levels to win markets; but he spoke of 
organising British industries to speak as units to their oppo- 
site numbers in the Reich and to threaten retaliation un- 
less unfair competition ceased. Whether it is wise, in ihe 
public interest, to hand over the weapon of bargaining to 
industrial monopolies is by no means certain, though it 
is undeniable that the unorganised state of, say, our cotton 
industry is a disadvantage, vis-a-vis the State concentra- 
tions of other countries. That the Government should ex- 
press its preparedness to face the German challenge, on ihe 
other hand, is wholly welcome. The danger is not in South- 
Eastern Europe, where our trade is small, but in South 
America and wherever else the Germans may choose to 
turn in the near future. But the Government may find itself 
compelled to take up the burden itself, and add the pro- 
tection of exports to the other items of national defence. 


x * a 


The Waste Land.—A week ago the Commons gave 
a second reading to a privately introduced Public Health 
Bill designed to induce local authorities to deal summarily 
with the conspicuous nuisance of burning pit-heaps. There 
are probably more than 5,000 unsightly dumps of colliery 
refuse in England and Wales, and 266 are on fire. One 
covers 50 acres; another is as high as Big Ben. Evil smell- 
ing, these burning mountains scatter clouds of dust and 
sulphuric dirt far and wide; paintwork and woodwork are 
corroded; and the lungs of near-by dwellers are choked 
with noxious fumes. Not far short of 10,000,000 tons of 
refuse are placed on the pit-heaps every year; foul and 
hideous, they are the chief feature of the landscape in the 
British coalfields. It is easy to agree, as the Commons did, 
that the heaps should be dealt with summarily, but not so 
easy to decide what to do with them. To replace the waste 
of mining underground is only partially possible. To spread 
it over fields beneath a layer of soil is expensive, though 
an assistance to farming in waterlogged areas. To tip it 
into disused quarries is not feasible everywhere. To make 
it into bricks, as is already done in Scotland and the Mid- 
lands, is not always practicable. Yet the nuisance of these 
grave eyesores has been better abated in countries like 
Germany than it has been here, and a combination of these 
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devices, enforced under the terms of Mr Lawson’s Bill, 
with local authorities and the Department of Mines con- 
stantly on the alert to point the collieries’ responsibility to 
the community, might remove the nuisance. Moreover, the 
problem of pit-heaps is only part of a wider problem. 
Industry is seldom a pleasant neighbour, and for a cen- 
tury it has laid Wales, the Midlands, the North and Scot- 
land waste. It has been no one’s duty to prevent or cure 
the scars: gaping quarries and stark, rusting factories and 
machinery stand side by side with coal’s pit-heaps and 
iron’s slag-tips, mountains of shale and dumps of chemical 
waste; acid smokes and cement dust sterilise the soil. Only 
when a positive nuisance is proved is legal action possible, 
apart from certain special provisions for some offensive 
trades. For the most part the damage is done before reme- 
dial steps can be taken; and the problem of the industrial 
damage which has made the older industrial areas infernal 
regions is one with the problem of pollution which has 
lessened the amenities of Britain’s coasts and rivers, and 
the problem of domestic smoke which has blackened our 
towns. A Departmental Committee is now sitting to con- 
sider the restoration of land affected by iron-ore working. 
In the Special Areas salutary action has sometimes been 
taken, as in the Team Valley, to clear away industrial 
debris. But public health, public amenity and public 
economy require a more positive preventive policy over the 
whole field of industry and a definite apportionment of 
responsibility between public authorities and private enter- 
prise for keeping England’s land as green and pleasant— 
and productive—as possible. 


* * * 


Czech Swords and Ploughshares.—According to 
German estimates the productive capacity of the Czecho- 
slovak munitions industry is put at about 50 per cent. 
of that of the Reich. At present little of this is turned to 
the production of non-military goods ; and it is Prague’s 
concern to encourage and increase the transition. In 1937 
the Czechoslovak export of munitions was Kc.434 
millions (about £3,100,000), of which Kc.237 millions 
went in arms, Ke.104 millions in ammunition, and 
Kc.93 millions in military aircraft and equipment. The 
most important markets were Roumania, Jugoslavia, 
Turkey, China, Iran and Brazil, though a great deal of 
this military production was for home requirements 
which have now disappeared. In German circles the 
point of view is being put that these industries should be 
nationalised, and that export markets could thereby be 
widened, but people in Prague are wondering if this wish 
may not be father to a number of very different thoughts. 
The Prague banks are meanwhile anxious to increase the 
production of “ peace” goods. Skoda is concentrating 
on its machinery, electrical, and automobile activities, 
and the second most important concern in Czechoslovakia, 
the Kolben engineering works in Prague, is following suit ; 
while the State-controlled arms works at Brno is turning 
out typewriters, bicycles, and precision instruments. 
Other firms, like the Sellier and Bellot A.G., will also 
be affected by this effort to convert the sinews of war 
into those of peace. It is denied that there will be a change 
in the share-ownership of Skoda. The majority of shares 
will remain in the hands of the Union Européenne, the 
Paris holding-company of Schneider-Creuzot, though it 
seems probable that Germany will buy for her own needs 
the greater part of Czech arms production. 


* * * 


Industrial interests in the Reich are already trying to 
prevent the establishment in Bohemia-Moravia of 
industries which could compete with those in the ceded 
areas. A demand has been made by the German Govern- 
ment that all property, amounting to about £60 millions 
and even including currency and bar gold, which was 
removed by Jewish or Czech refugees, shall be returned ; 
and in another direction the industrialists of the Sudeten- 
land (whose prospects are bad enough already) are 
claiming that the cartel agreements made under the old 
Republic are still valid, and that no new industries may 
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therefore be established without their consent. The new 
Prime Minister, the reactionary Agrarian M. Beran, may 
find the answers to this and similar questions no more 
easy and satisfactory than the answers to other problems 
which M. Benes found and for which M. Beran con- 
stantly criticised him. The election as President of 
M. Hacha, a Slovak jurist without any political past or, 
as far as one knows, any political views, completes the 
formal reconstruction of Czechoslovakia. It will indeed be 
a different country from that of Masaryk and Benes. 
Whether even this truncated “ Second Republic” will 
continue for long to enjoy its very modified independence 
is a very open question. The autonomous Governments 
of Slovakia and Ruthenia are fully under German 
influence, and the Slovak “‘ Hlinka Guard ”’ stands inclose 
relationship to the German Nazi formations. An appeal 
for help in “ pacifying ”’ the country, followed by complete 
occupation by German troops, would be in the tradition 
of German policy. 


* * * 


An End to the Iron Guard? — Just five years 
after the Iron Guard murdered its enemy, M. Duca, 
who, as Prime Minister of Roumania, had placed a ban 
upon its activities, its leader Corneliu Codreanu and thir- 
teen of his followers were shot on Wednesday while 
attempting to escape from their prison guard. The incident, 
which can eventually become either a national saga or 
an entry in forgotten police records, but is in any case of 
great immediate importance to Roumania, took place in 
open country during transport of the men from one prison 
to another. Shots from ambush halted the prison lorry, and 
while the guards were engaged in shooting back, the 
prisoners leapt out and ran for cover. All of them are dead. 
The fact that in such circumstances the death of a strong 
leader can make or mar a revolution was not lost on King 
Carol. The same evening he issued through the Govern- 
ment orders to the gendarmerie which make clear his 
intention to stamp out the Iron Guard. “ Political terrorists 
are to be attacked at once,” runs the order, “ without neces- 
sity of complying with the usual regulations for warning 
before shooting.” This is war to the knife; and after the 
outburst of terrorism which signalised the King’s recent 
absence from Roumania in attempted murder, arson, and 
widespread intimidation, its declaration does not come too 
soon. The King’s method in the past has been one of patient 
and concealed gathering of forces until-in an apt moment 
he could surprise his opponent; what with this technique, 
which is not at all in the flamboyant Balkan tradition, and 
the example of his treatment last winter of M. Goga’s anti- 
semitic excesses and fascist-minded followers, there is good 
hope that the movement of M. Codreanu will lose no ume 
in going the way of its leader. 


* * * 


Iceland’s Anniversary..—On November 30, 1918, 
when the world had good excuse to forget the very exist- 
ence of such a place, Denmark’s equivalent of the Statute 
of Westminster gave Iceland, after 500 years of Danish 
dominion, the rank of sovereign and independent state. 
King Christian the Tenth is King of Denmark and of Ice- 
land, the symbol of a union of two friendly peoples entered 
into voluntarily and equally; and in this week’s twentieth 
anniversary celebrations there was no trace of that bitter- 
ness which a subject people might have felt. For the 
high conception of civil dignity which enables Iceland’s tiny 
population of 115,000 (or just over one to the square mile) 
to stand thus firmly on their own feet, the sea is mainly to 
thank. The sea may surround Iceland with imposing 
horizons; but it also maintains the Icelanders. Seven thou- 
sand of them live by fishing, and in 1935 by means of 81 
steam vessels and 316 motor vessels they brought ashore 
over 313,000 tons of fish. Foreign trade per capita is very 
large. Their exports consist in canned and fresh fish, tallow 
and oils, in order of importance to Portugal, Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, and the United States; their main im- 
ports are textiles, hardware, machinery, timber, coal and 
cereals, from Great Britain, Denmark, Germany and 
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Norway. Iceland is without railways, and before 1918 was 
practically without roads. But the last twenty years have 
been richer in progress than any other period of Iceland’s 
history. Industry, transport, agriculture and social sciences 
have all shown a growth that is as pleasing as it is astonish- 
ing. Education, for instance, is now free and compulsory 
up to the age of 14, and a free course at Reykjavik Univer- 
sity awaits those with ability. Europe seldom hears from 
Iceland, save in a meteorological sense; but this is a case 
for the old proverb—no news means good news. 


* * * 


Other Aryans !—It is a thesis not unheard in Ger- 
many to-day that the English are “more Aryan” even 
than the race which produced Herr Rosenberg. This 
doubtful compliment is also extended to Scandinavians; 
but they, living nearby, have perhaps more reason than 
we for looking this gift horse in the mouth. Sweden above 
all may not forget that her goodwill—and, by extension, 
her iron mines—are necessary to the fruition of Herr 
Hitler’s plans. German influence would seem to take three 
main forms in Scandinavia, and each of these has come 
up for public notice in recent weeks: propaganda among 
Germans living in Scandinavia, and among Scandinavians 
proper, action through the diplomatic channel, and espion- 
age. In North Schleswig and South Jutland the German 
minority of 30;000 has for some time exhibited charac- 
teristics already familiar in other German minorities sub- 
jected to vdlkisch propaganda, though in Denmark the 
sting is drawn from their agitation by the well-balanced 
liberalism of Danish policy; and a comparison of election 


results since the War shows a decline in votes polled for 
German deputies to the Folketing. What amounted to 
25 per cent. in 1920 in North Schleswig was only 13.2 per 
cent. in 1932, and after the coming of Herr Hitler only 
15.5 per cent. in 1935, Propaganda among Scandinavians 
can make little headway as long as the velvet glove so 
transparently covers a mailed fist: meanwhile, the failure 
to deceive is ascribed at home to the spiteful workings of 
international Jewry, and in default of subtler methods 
the blunter weapon of direct diplomatic action is not for- 
gotten. 


* * * 


Finland was startled the other day by the resigna- 
tion of its distinguished Foreign Minister, M. Holsti, on 
the pretext of insufficient salary; and among the unofficial 
reasons for his demise were none that did not include a 
demand from the German Government. In Denmark a 
similar request has procured the removal of M. Blaedel, 
foreign editor of the Berlingske Tidende. Other offenders 
are presumably invited to take note. The third outcrop of 
German influence, that of espionage, is one which raises 
few delicate problems, for its tradition goes back far 
enough to have established certain well-understood rights 
of procedure. After the recent unmasking of a German 
spy ring in Denmark, both that country and Sweden have 
announced that they will take intensive precautions to 
forestall further activities in espionage. So far the honours 
may be about even: but it would be a mistake to think 
that the German Government will miss any chance of 
spreading among these countries of the Sterling bloc the 
impression that politically they are safest when they 
behave as good Aryans should. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


France 
M. Daladier Wins 


Paris, December 1.—-The general strike was a complete 
failure. The firm measures taken by M. Daladier and the 
further steps he threatened were decisive. But it was the 
advent of a new atmosphere which suggested these measures 
and made them so easily effective. The working classes are 
tired of the policy of the now-dead Popular Front. The 
French people are not interested in revolutionary changes 
and economic regimentation. Wages and hours are their chief 
preoccupation, and the increases in wages which they have 
won under the Popular Front have been dissipated in higher 
prices. In addition, the slogan “ Guns and munitions for 
Spain ” has lost its appeal; and, most important, the working 
classes, like the rest of the nation, were deeply worried about 
the threat of war in September. In short, ideology has lost 
ground, confusion reigns in the trade unions and Left 
political groups, and the way is open for the renewal of the 
authority of the Government. This is M. Daladier’s hour, 
and behind him are all the liberal forces of the country. 
M. Daladier has for his Finance Minister M. Reynaud, 
who is a first-class economist. M. Reynaud’s recent analysis 
of the French economy was unique, and he has advanced 
arguments for the freer working of capitalist enterprise which 
have not been heard for many years. This time the appeal 
to capital will not be hindered by inordinately high French 
prices as it was at the epoch of the gold franc; nor will it 
be blocked by the 40-hour week, which has now been revised. 
The competing attraction of prosperity Overseas has also 
diminished. Sterling is weak, and there is uncertainty in 
Wall Street. Finally, the fear of foreign conflicts has some- 
what abated since Munich and the renewal of Franco-British 
collaboration has increased confidence. It was these factors 


and the Government’s strength in face of direct action in 
contravention of constitutional methods which caused the 
franc and the Stock Exchange to show unexpected firmness 
on the eve of the general strike. 

The strike’s failure is without doubt a great gain for the 
Cabinet. By refusing to strike the man in the street has to 
some extent endorsed the decrees which would otherwise 
have met with serious opposition in Parliament. Yet the game 
is not finished. There will be rancour and a desire for re- 
venge. The all-important questions now are how far the 
Capitalists, in their turn, will help M. Reynaud’s policy to 
Succeed, and to what extent it is a policy capable of success. 


Gold Stock Revalued 


The discount rate of the Bank of France has been lowered 
from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. and the rate for advances 
from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. The weekly return dated 
November 17th shows the new position of the bank's 
accounts after the revaluation of the gold stock and the 
application of the proceeds to the reimbursement of the 
advances to the Government. The revaluation of gold pro- 
duced 31,455 million francs against a total of 52,000 millions 
of provisional advances to the State. There remains a balance 
of 20,600 millions of provisional advances, which will be 
reimbursed at the time when the franc is finally stabilised by 
a final revaluation and the liquidation of the Equalisation 
Fund and the Fund for the support of public funds. The 
“ permanent loan” of the bank to the State was increased 
from 3,200 million francs to 10,000 millions 

At the same time, the rate of interest on the National 
Defence Bonds was lowered from 4 per cent. to 3.5. The rate 
of interest on Treasury Bonds was also lowered: on one-year 
bonds from 3.75 to 3 per cent.; and on six-month bonds from 
3.25 to 2.75 per cent. Thus another step has been taken on 
the road to cheap money. 
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Output and Prices 


Pig iron production in October amounted to 490,000 tons, 


against 446,000 tons in September, 419,000 tons in August, 
and 705,00) tons in October, 1937. Steel production was 
§09,000 tons, against 467,000 tons in September, 419,000 


tons in August, and 703,000 tons a year ago. The number of 
furnaces in use increased from 78 in September to $1 in 
October, compared with 107 in October, 1937. And in the 
week ended November 19th the total number of persons 
unemployed in all trades was 367,947, against 364,210 on 
November 12th and 327,494 a vear ago. 

Wholesale prices are still fairly steady, though last week’s 
movement was distinctly upwards. All prices rose very 
slightly, the prices of industrial goods and imports most of 
all. 


November, November, November, November, 


5th 12th 19th 26th 
General Index ... 652 653 653 658 
Domestic products 670 670 674 678 
Imported products 619 623 617 623 
Foodstuffs ......... 635 631 635 637 
Industrial products 667 673 670 678 


In general, however, the most impressive feature revealed 
by this table of recent price movements is the extent to which 
all prices have been relatively stabilised. 
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Germany 


Progress in Agriculture 


Beriin, November 29.—Owing to the great prominence 
given to the Four-Year Plan for German industry during 
the last two years, agriculture has been rather relegated to 
the background. At the Sixth Annual Congress of Agricul- 
ture, which has just ended at Goslar, the Minister of Food 
and Reich peasant leader, Herr Darré, surveyed the record 
of Nazi policy for farming, and stressed the special prob- 
lems which had still to be solved. The food authorities, 
that is the Reich organisation of all concerned with food 
supplies from the peasant to the retailer, had now the special 
task of supervising the feeding of Austria and the Sudeten- 
land and of organising the agricultural production of those 
areas. In addition, the 100,000 workmen employed on 
defence works in the West had to be fed ; and it was neces- 
sary to find supplies to compensate for the lost output of the 
agricultural land now used for fortifications. 

Recent harvests have been satisfactory. The increase in 
the production of cereals and root crops, especially of sugar 
beet and potatoes, has been the most spectacular success in 
“the battle for production.” 

The wheat harvest of 25.9 million tons is the largest the 
Reich has ever had, although the acreage cultivated was 
13 per cent. lower than in 1913. Barley, beet sugar, potato 
and hemp crops were all appreciably higher than in most 
post-war years; and the raising of hemp production by 
70 per cent. compared with last year is remarkable. Meat 
production, too, was above the average of the last five years; 
but much still remains to be done to improve and increase 
milk production and to bring supplies of root crops and 
fodder up to requirements. Thus the agricultural scene 
presents a mixed picture of striking success and important 
deficiencies. 
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Herr Darré expressed the opinion that a successful blockade 
of Germany was now impossible. Figures show, however, 
that Germany’s needs can by no means be met from domestic 
production, and that a blockade could only be withstood 
by very severe rationing. In fats, for instance, Germany is 
dependent upon imports for almost half her requirements. 
And there are difficulties in the way of increasing agricultural 
output. After 1933 the Nazi Government raised prices 
considerably to assist farmers, and the index of farm prices 
(on a pre-war base) rose from 78 in 1933 to 102 in 1936, 
and is now slightly higher than this. At first, farmers’ mar- 
gins increased but, as a result of the Government’s commer- 
cial policy, agriculturalists had to pay more for machinery 
and in other expenses ; and, in general, prices moved to 
the disadvantage of the peasants. 


Shortage of Farm Labour 


The greatest problem with which German agriculture is 
faced to-day is a shortage of workers. The numbers have 
fallen, though the farm wages bill has risen by Rm. 370 
millions in the last four years to its present level of Rm. 1,740 
millions. Herr Darré estimated that the present shortage 
of agricultural labourers was between 700,000 and 800,000. 
There has been a flight from the land due to lighter work 
and higher wages in the towns; and this, Herr Darré said, 
could not be overcome simply by legislation. Only an appeal 
to the youth of the nation could be effective. 

The introduction of compulsory labour and military 
conscription, together with the execution of the Four-Year 
Plan, have brought young people from the countryside to 
the towns and the industrial centres. The countryside has 
suffered because the Four-Year Plan has had first claim on 
labour, materials and capital. Rural housing, for instance, 
is very inadequate. Thus German farming has no other 
course but to fall back upon imported labour. There are 
alzeady thousands of Italians on German farms, and it is 
now expected that to these will be added Slovaks and, 
possibly, Croats and Hungarians. 

Another method of coping to some extent with the problem 
is to speed up the mechanisation of agriculture—which is 
quite contrary to pure Nazi doctrine. Expenditure for 
agricultural machinery has increased from Rm. 138 millions 
in 1932-33 to Rm. 460 millions in 1937-38. The chief 
outstanding problem is the provision of cheap electric power 
for farms. 

The importance of agriculture in the German economy, 
industrialised though Germany is, is very great. The value 
of Germany’s annual milk production, amounting to some 
Rm. 2,500 millions, considerably exceeds the value of its 
output of hard coal; and the value of its meat production, 
which is some Rm. 4,500 millions per year, is almost equal 
to the value of Germany’s exports of finished goods in 1937. 


Distraining upon the Jews 


The Jewish problem is still a source of disquietude for 
many Germans. Jewish professional men, who were arrested a 
fortnight ago, are now coming back with stories of incredible 
happenings in the concentration camps, and they are straining 
every nerve to secure permission to emigrate. Last week, 
Field Marshal Goering conferred with local Nazi leaders 
about the levying of the fine on the Jews. The levy of 20 per 
cent. on Jewish property is to be raised in four instalments. 
As Jewish property is officially valued at Rm. 5,000 millions, 
which is much too high, it will probably be necessary to 
raise the percentages levied and, since the Jews have not 
enough actual cash to meet the demand, the collectors will 
have to accept bonds and some immovable property in part 
payment. Places for the sale of jewellery and works of art 
have been set up to enable Jewish possessions to be realised 
and, since there must be pressure on the markets for jewels, 
furniture, bonds, etc., prices will tend to fall. L 

An example of the way in which the Jews are being 
mulcted is given by the following authentic case. One Jew 
had property worth Rm. 100,000, which, after having been 
dealt with by various agencies, was cut down to a mere 
Rm. 2,100 in foreign exchange. The City of Berlin took 
Rm. 30,000, the Jewish levy took Rm. 14,000, the flight tax 
took another Rm. 14,000 and a further tax of Rm. 7,000 was 
levied on the possessions which this Jew hoped to take 
abroad. This left him with Rm. 35,000 ; and he now con- 
siders himself fortunate to be permitted by the Gold Discount 
Bank to take out of the country in foreign exchange 6 per 
cent. of this sum, or Rm. 2,100. At current exchange rates, 
this amounts to less than £184, instead of £8,333, which his 
original property represented. 
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The Anglo-American Pact 


The conclusion of an Anglo-American Trade Treaty has 
been received with lively misgivings by German export 
industries. It is expected that American competition in the 
British market will be especially strengthened ; and, in the 
American market itself, the aversion of the United States to 
German political and commercial methods is likely, not only 
to deprive German traders of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, but also to create further obstacles to the import of 
German goods. Dr. Schacht’s newspaper argues, however, 
that the concessions given to the United States in the British 
colonies will open up colonial trade and enable Germany to 
obtain greater supplies of materials from British possessions. 
And it is officially expected that the Treaty will give a fresh 
fillip to world trade from which Germany will benefit. 
Privately, on the other hand, it is feared that the Treaty 
may prove to be the beginning of an economic bloc which will 
include, not only the Oslo States of Northern Europe, but 
also the countries of South America in which Germany is 
interested. Already, German opinion is being voiced against 
attempts by the United States to dominate South America 
by granting large dollar credits ; and the inclusion of South 
American security among the grounds for the United States’ 
new re-armament programme is interpreted as yet another 
attempt by the United States to gain hegemony in South 
America. 


Trade Policy 


Dr Schacht, in a speech to-day, declared that the Reich’s 
control of foreign trade was due to the “ consequences of the 
war-tributes ” levied on defeated Germany. He looked for- 
ward to freer multilateral trade and a free international flow 
of money. Meanwhile, “as long as our shortage of foreign 
currency lasts, the control of foreign trade must continue ”; 
though Dr Schacht hoped it could soon be abandoned. 
Between 1934 and 1937 imports of finished goods had fallen 
63 per cent., he said, while imports of ores, petroleum and 
grain had risen by well over 100 per cent. 

Dr Schacht emphasised that armaments could only be 
financed in the long run out of savings. He claimed that, 
whereas State credits had paid for arms output at first, it 
was now met out of loans and taxes. “ Armaments cannot be 
financed by creating money.” 





Sweden 


Co-operation in Industry 


STOCKHOLM, November 24.——To the honour of the 
Swedish Labour Party it must be said that the striking politi- 
cal advance which it has recorded during the past years has 
by no means diminished its willingness to co-operate with 
capital and production. That the spirit of co-operation 1s 
gaining strength on both sides is particularly noticeable over 
labour disputes, where methods of settling conflicts have 
undergone substantial changes. While strikes and lockouts 
are not entirely outmoded as means of obtaining material 
concessions, they are coming to be considered more and more 
as ultima ratio, and direct negotiations between employers 
and employees have become the usual procedure for settling 
conflicts. A further contribution to better understanding 
between State and private business was recently made by 
the Minister of Finance, M. Wigforss, when in a public 
speech he proposed for State authorities and representatives 
of private business direct conversations on their most salient 
differences of opinion and practice. The proposal was well 
received by a wide section of the Press; and it is expected 
that M. Wigforss will define the procedure for such conversa- 
tions in a speech which he is to make at a forthcoming 
meting of an important Swedish business club. 


Turn Towards Improvement 


In spite of a rather uncertain outlook for most Swedish 
Staple industries, there has been an improvement lately in 
the general economic situation. Thus the general index of 
Swedish business activity, which, with the exception of a 
seasonal rise in February, steadily declined throughout the 
current year, recorded in August a rise of 1.3 points to 113.1 
(100 = average 1935), and it can be taken for granted that 
there will be a further rise in the September index. The build- 
ing boom, entailing increased consumption of iron and steel 


and consequently improved employment in the iron and steel 
industry, and well-maintained employment in the engineer- 
ing industry, is one of the main supporting factors. It is 
rather doubtful, however, whether this improvement can last 
with declining exports, and this in turn depends on the 
Situation in the United States and in Great Britain. Owing 
to the building boom, employment is on the whole good; 
and the number of registered unemploved stood in Sep- 
tember at 9,200 as against 10,000 in September, 1937. 


Poorer Export Trade 

The building industry is working to full capacity under 
favourable conditions of exceptionally cheap money, and 
the volume of mortgage loans granted by commercial banks 
increased from Kr. 1,770 millions in February to Kr. 2,005 
millions in September. This has naturally caused a growing 
demand for commercial steel, and iron and steel works pro- 
ducing lower quality steels report a good supply of orders. 
Less good is the situation of manufacturers of high quality 
steels, the bulk of which is destined for export; but the 
American recovery is already being felt and will, if it gains 
in strength, further increase employment. The pulp market, 
unfortunately, has not shown signs of real improvement and 
the outlook is far from being bright. The warehouses of 
most pulp mills are filled with unsold goods waiting for 
foreign orders, while pulp stocks in American harbours show 
no signs of diminishing, and the mills also have considerable 
stocks of pulp wood bought at higher than current prices. 
New business almost entirely consists in the conversion of old 
contracts. Exports of sulphite pulp, which amounted to 
938,000 tons for the period January-September, 1937, 
fell for the corresponding period in 1938 to 686,000 
tons. On the paper market stagnation continues, The 
timber market is dull, and by the middle of November timber 
sales, including box boards, had not exceeded 675,000 stan- 
dards, compared with 800,000 standards at the corresponding 
date in 1937. 

The weakness of the timber, pulp and paper industries is 
to some extent compensated by a certain liveliness in the 
engineering industry. Exports of ball bearings for the period 
January-September were valued at Kr. 36.2 millions com- 
pared with Kr. 30.4 millions for the corresponding period in 
1937; exports of electrical equipment at Kr. 12 millionsagainst 
Kr. 11 millions, and of telephone equipment at Kr. 7 millions 
against Kr. 5 millions. Employment in Swedish shipyards is 
also very good owing to a satisfactory supply of foreign 
orders, especially from Norwegian shipping companies. 

The situation in the pulp, paper and timber markets has 
naturally resulted in a marked decline of exports in respect 
of volume as well as value. Foreign trade figures for the 
period January-September are shown in the following table: 


(in million kronor) 
January—September 








1938 1937 
EGMOEES  ccceccccscce 1,480 -6 1,542-0 
ne 1,339-0 1,414:7 
Import surplus 141-6 127-3 


Trade with Great Britain during the same period was as 
follows : — 


(in million kronor) 
January-September 
1 








1938 
Exports to U.K.... 321-0 328-4 
Imports from U.K. 272-3 292°6 
Export Surplus 48-7 35:8 


Wholesale prices, which from an index figure of 137 in 
January, 1938, have gradually declined to one of 123 in Sep- 
tember, remained at 123 in October. Consumption goods, 
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however, show a striking stability, and the index of retail 
prices has during January-September oscillated between 105.5 
and 105.9. 


Slack Money Market 


An active balance of payments, the influx of refugee money 
and decreasing opportunities for remunerative investment, 
have combined to increase the easiness of the Swedish money 
market. Interest rates are also tending to decline. It 1s 
characteristic of the situation that a 34 per cent. loan of the 
State of Denmark, a country which has introduced foreign 
exchange control, was issued in Sweden at par value and 
immediately covered. This abnormal condition of the money 
market is Causing great concern to commercial banks, in- 
surance companies and saving banks; and these three groups 
are now trying to find ways and means of putting a stop 
to this trend towards low interest rates—a trend which 
threatens to paralyse the progress of savings and the building 
up of capital, besides causing losses to people with capital 
investments, and forcing insurance companies to raise their 
premiums. Co-operation between the three above-mentioned 
groups has been proposed as a means of stabilising interest 
rates 

The war threat in September caused an unprecedented 
rush from foreign currencies into the krona, Swedish holders 
of foreign currencies selling out their balances and foreigners 
buying kronor balances. As a result, cash holdings of the 
Swedish joint-stock banks rose to Kr.841 millions, their 
indebtedness to foreign banks and private depositors from 
Kr.371 millions to Kr.495 millions, while their foreign hold- 
ings fell from Kr.248 millions to Kr.201 millions. The 
Riksbank, as ultimate recipient of foreign currencies, had to 
increase its net balances with foreign banks from Kr.244 
millions to Kr.478 millions, and its total gold reserve from 
Kr.617 millions to Kr.684 millions, valued at the statutory 
gold value. These holdings of foreign deposits mean that the 
Swedish banks must maintain very high cash balances in 
order to meet possible withdrawals. 

Fluctuations on the Swedish Stock Exchange during Sep- 
ternber and October were largely reflections of Wall Street. 
In September, the general Stock Exchange index declined 
from 167.8 to 166.2, but rose in October to 177.5 (100 = par 
value). For obvious reasons big international stocks, such as 
S.K.F., Swedish Match, Elektrolux, etc., were subject to 
particularly violent fluctuations during the political crisis in 
September. 








Spain 


New Financial Laws and Taxes 


BARCELONA, November 20.—In the sessions of the 
Spanish Cortes on September 30th and October Ist several 
important financial laws were voted and Senor Aspe, 
Minister of Finance, presented the Budget for 1939. The 
Budget, duly approved by the appropriate parliamentary 
Commission and voted unanimously, fixes expenditure at 
8,403,042,633 pesetas and receipts at 8,309,636,320, or a 
deficit of 93.4 million pesetas. 

The financial laws included one by which the Government 
is empowered to float, in one or several parts, loans amount- 
ing to a total of 2,500 million pesetas, to be offered at a rate 
of interest not higher than 34 per cent., refundable after 
five years or more. There will be bonds of two classes, 
popular bonds of 100 pesetas, and ordinary bonds of 1,000, 
5,000, 25,000 and 100,000 pesetas face value. The popular 
bonds will be issued without coupons, and the interest paid 
by the bank at which they have been subscribed. 

Among a number of extraordinary credits voted for public 
works appeared one for 20 million pesetas for building new 
roads, another for 12 millions for repairing the existing ones, 
and a third for 8 millions for building bridges, etc. In the 
decree approved by the Cortes with the Budget, the amount 
of uncovered debt the Government is authorised to incur 
during the financial year of 1939 is limited to a maximum of 
25 per cent. of the Budget income. 

The Cortes also empowered Sefior Aspe to increase the 
existing taxes and create new ones. The following changes 
were made:—A charge, with a maximum of 25 per cent., 
on the sale of articles which, though not luxury goods, are 
not indispensable; an increase in the tax on landed property; 
an increase of 20 per cent. in the tax for motor cars, except- 
ing lorries used for transporting essential goods or raw 
materials for war industries. 

New taxes on profits were also passed through the Cortes. 
The Minister of Finance is authorised to adopt the follow- 
ing measures to enable the State to obtain a share in the 
profits of establishments of all kinds. 
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(a) For establishments seized, the share of the State 
may be as high as 25 per cent. of net profits ; 

(6) For establishments neither seized nor controlled by 
the State, the maximum profits realised may in no case 
exceed 7 per cent. of the invested capital, after deduction 
of all expenses. If higher profits are made, the balance is 
to go to the State. 

(c) A new turnover tax, of no more than 3 per cent., on 
transactions of all kinds, such as sales, loans, agency busi- 
ness, etc.; 

(d) Taxes on all meals, etc., in most restaurants and 
cafés, on betting at dog races and the game of “ pelota.” 
This tax will be fixed at between 5 and 10 per cent. 


Court for Foreign Claims 


At the outset of the rebellion, consulates of foreign 
nations at Barcelona provided their respective nationals with 
safe-conducts stamped by the various authorities and com- 
mittees then in power. Later on, in August, 1937, when 
things had somewhat settled down, a special Commission 
was founded for the examination of claims for damages 
brought forward by alien subjects and companies. By a 
decree of September 7th last, which cancels all those previ- 
ously in force. Dr Negrin has now substituted for this 
Commission a Special Court, attached to the Supreme 
Court of Justice, called Sala de Reclamactones de Extranjeros 
or Court for Foreign Claims. One of the Court's most 
interesting features is the admission of foreign lawyers 
charged with the defence of the rights of their respective 
countrymen. 

The Court will be ruled by a President and composed of 
three judges taken from the Supreme Court and three 
assessors named from high officials on the staff of the 
Prime Minister's Department, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Ministry of Finance and Economy. The 
President will be chosen by the Government from the presi- 
dents and judges of the various benches of the Supreme 
Court ; and the technical staff of the new Court will be 
appointed by the Minister of Justice. Each Ministry has to 
designate a Counsellor of State for the defence of public 
interests within his particular sphere of action, and in case 
several Departments are involved the one appointed by the 
Prime Minister is to represent all of them. The fourth article 
of the decree states that the new Court is the only one 
competent in cases of claims against the Spanish Treasury 
by persons or companies recognised as foreign before Febru- 
ary 16, 1936. 

The procedure at the Court for Foreign Claims com- 
prises: filing of a claim, pleading by the special Counsellor 
of State on behalf of the Government, evidence of witnesses 
proposed by both parties and admitted by the Court, public 
session and verdict. According to Article 5 of the decree, 
judgments given by the Court are to be based upon inter- 
national agreements and special agreements that may exist 
between the Spanish Republic and the country of the 
claimant, subject to the principles of reciprocity and others 
usually recognised. Article 6 stipulates that the claimant's 
counsel may be a foreign subject, provided the latter is able 
to prove that he belongs to the Bar in his own country and 
is capable of expressing himself fluently in either Spanish 


or French. If in French, then the claimant must provide a 
sworn translation. 


Foreign Bank of Spain Expropriation 


The text of a law expropriating shareholders of the Foreign 
Bank of Spain (Banco Exterior de Espafia) was issued in 
October and passed by the Cortes. In use of the power 
accorded to the Government by Article 44 of the Constitu- 
tion, all shares at present in the hands of the public and 
representing the capital of the bank will be expropriated 
and taken over by the State without loss to holders. 

The Government has asked the Cortes to approve the fol- 
lowing mode of expropriation. The State shall superintend 
the working of the Foreign Bank of Spain by means of 
expropriating the bank’s 195,844 shares. The value of 
the shares will be fixed at their highest quotation on the 
Madrid exchange between January 1 and July 30, 1936. The 
total amount due to shareholders on this basis will be 
deposited for them in a special account at the Bank of Spain 
in Barcelona. A Commission formed by one counsellor or 
shareholder appointed before July 18, 1936, and one member 
of the board of the bank appointed by a decree of August 28, 
1936, and presided over by the governor of the Foreign 
Bank of Spain, will attend to the settlement and payment of 
the shareholders. The State will be assumed as having been 
in possession of the shares from July 1, 1936, so that all 
transactions made by the bank since then will be recognised 
by the State in its quality of sole shareholder. 
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Greece 
Need for Exports 


ATHENS, November 23.-—A law to foster export trade has 
been prepared by the Minister of National Economy. In his 
introductory report the Minister states that the export trade 
for a country like Greece, which produces valuable agricul- 
tural articles of which only a very small part can be consumed 
at home, is of especial importance. This importance is at 
present particularly marked, since restrictions on the free 
movement of goods, capital and services all over the world 
prevent surpluses of imports over exports from being covered 
by the migration or the transfer of capital, as was the case 
before the last war. The new law is designed, inter alta, to 
penalise exporters who, in order to realise illegitimate profits, 
break their obligations to foreign purchasers. 

The following table shows foreign trade in 1929 and 
1937:— 


Imports Exports 
Volume Value Volume Value 
(000 tons) (£ mills.) (000 tons) (£ mills.) 
NS. ne aaienon 2,773 35-4 754 18:6 
Se yctiskeukaaseun 2,731 27:6 1,377 17:4 


In the current year provisional figures for the first nine 
months show a small decline in volume and a slight increase 
in value for both imports and exports, with, as a result, a 
very slight reduction in the import surplus. 


Germany’s Trade Gains 


The change in the relative position of the United Kingdom 
and Germany in Greek trade is noteworthy. 
(Millions of drachme) 


1929 1933 1936 1937 
Imports from :— 
Great Britain ... 1,688 1,209 1,926 1,667 
Germany ......... 1,249 864 2,676 4,134 
Exports to :— 
Great Britain ... 815 973 899 922 
Germany ......0. . 1,613 918 2,688 2,959 


The increase in imports from Germany is associated with 
the growth of exports to that country. In accordance with the 
clearing agreements regulating trade between the two coun- 
tries, the balances in blocked marks which accumulated in 
favour of Greece, as a result of larger German purchases, had 
to be liquidated in German goods. Hence the recent increase 
in imports from Germany—particularly in 1937. 

Exports of tobacco—Greece’s principal product—during 
the “tobacco year” ended August 31, 1938, amounted to 
46,000 tons, valued at Drs. 4,844 millions; this was an 
increase compared with the previous year of 6,500 tons in 
quantity and Drs. 900 millions in value. The largest pur- 
chaser of Greek tobacco was, as usual, Germany: German 
purchases were 21,700 tons, against 17,700 the year before. 
Second came the United States, with purchases of 9,900 tons, 
while Great Britain bought only 229 tons. Thus, about half 
of the total exports of tobacco were taken by Germany. 

Export prices for tobacco were higher for the year ended 
August 3lst, averaging Drs. 105.66, against Drs. 100.56 per 
kilogramme the year before. This year’s output is estimated 
at 46,100 tons, against 68,800 tons in 1937, the decline being 
due to inclement weather and restrictions on cultivation. 
Tobacco production has also fallen in Bulgaria and Turkey; 
stocks are not abnormal; and this year’s prospects for both 
Sales and prices are favourable. 


Stimulating Cultivation 


Successful efforts to encourage the cultivation of rice and 
cotton have been made by the authorities in recent years. 
Since the country’s requirements of these two commodities 
were formerly covered almost entirely by imports from 
abroad, an appreciable saving in foreign exchange is now 
made. The Agricultural Bank has recently undertaken to 
take up the total rice production at fixed prices and dispose 
of it afterwards to the trade. The same procedure is followed 
in the case of home-grown wheat, and the growers secure an 
automatic sale of their produce at favourable prices. 

Cotton output has considerably increased since 1931, when 
it amounted to only 9,900 tons. Last year production reached 
63,000 tons; but this year, owing to unfavourable weather, it 
is estimated at only 48,000 tons. A further increase in the 
area cultivated is foreshadowed, and it is hoped that eventu- 
ally domestic cotton production will not only entirely cover 
the needs of the home market, but will also leave a surplus 
available for export. 

The production of olive oil for this year is estimated at 
$1,000 tons, compared with 167,000 tons in 1937. To en- 
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courage exports of olive oil the authorities have just abolished 
all taxes hitherto imposed on this produce. The output of 
currants, estimated at 248,000,000 Venetian pounds, is about 
the same as last year. 





Bulgaria 


A New Cabinet 


Soria, November 24.——At the voting of the supplemen- 
tary State Budget for 1938 the Kiosseivanov Government 
failed to obtain the necessary majority in Parliament and was 
forced to resign. Until then the Government had maintained 
that it was not responsible to Parliament, since the party 
regime had been prohibited by law. In the event, opposition 
came from several deputies that had up to that time sup- 
ported the Government. A new Cabinet was formed at the 
beginning of the week, again under the Presidency of M. 
Kiosseivanoy, with six new Ministers, two of them deputies. 

Negotiations will begin this month in London with the 
bondholders of the Bulgarian pre- and post-war loans. The 
agreement which is now due to expire was concluded for a 
period of two years, and provides for the payment of 32.5 
per cent. of the interest due. The Bulgarian delegation, com- 
posed of the Minister of Finance, the ex-Governor of the 
National Bank and the Deputy-Governor of the Bank, will 
probably ask for a renewal of the old agreement, since this 
year’s poor crop has seriously reduced Bulgaria’s ability to 
acquire free exchanges. And the State Budget is heavily 
burdened with important armament expenditure. 


The Burden of Arms 


At the end of October last, Parliament voted extraordinary 
armament expenditure totalling 4,250 million leva (about 
£10.5 millions). Since the Government has found it impos- 
sible to contract domestic loans, it intends to resort to foreign 
long-term credits for these supplies. It is considered that 
Bulgaria’s defences have lagged far behind her present re- 
quirements owing to budgetary difficulties up to 1936, since 
when only a little over 2,000 million leva have been spent on 
armaments. A further extraordinary credit of 1,000 million 
leva has been voted for the construction of new railways. 

The ordinary Budget, which enters into force on January 
Ist next, 1s also being prepared, and provides for considerable 
increases in both estimated receipts and expenditure. Whereas 
ordinary receipts for the first nine months of the current year 
reached 7,095 million leva (including railway receipts), 
against 6,422 million leva in the corresponding period of 
1937, or an increase of 8 per cent., the new estimates provide 
for 9,800 million leva of receipts, against estimates of 9,000 
million leva for this year. It is difficult to forecast Budget 
possibilities, since the final results of this year’s undoubtedly 
poor crop will not be felt before the beginning of 1939. 


Germany’s Trade Advance 


The volume of foreign trade is satisfactory. But the foreign 
exchange position of the National Bank has not improved, 
since the considerable exports of fruit, vegetables and meat 
went mainly to Germany. The Bank’s foreign exchange re- 
serve did increase from 630 million leva at the end of August 
to 836 millions at the end of October, but this was chiefly 
due to a big advance in Reichsmark balances. The demand 
for free devisen is acute, and although the exchange premium 
has gone beyond the legal maximum of 35 per cent. Ger- 
many’s share in Bulgarian export trade has increased from 
45 to 50 per cent., a factor which is increasingly important. 

The general economic situation in Bulgaria has not, on the 
whole, grown worse, in spite of the poor crop, and domestic 
prices have risen. But only slight improvement is perceptible 
in industrial output and local trade. 
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Letters to the Editor 


French Financial Policy 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir, —M. Mantoux (in his letter on page 426 of your issue 
of November 26) still complains that French prices are too 
high. High in terms of what? The rapidly improving balance 
of trade shows that the successive devaluations have taken 
effect and the French franc is now, if anything, rather under- 
valued—in spite of the Blum policy of raising wages. 

I quite agree that the relative price structure has been dis- 
torted by the successive “ Rightist ’’ Governments trying to 
“ protect ” the franc by impeding /aisser passer. But is M. 
Reynaud doing anything about that? No! Will the return 
of confidence do anything about that? No! Can anybody do 
anything about it? No! Because, of course, the elimination 
of lop-sided protectionism would upset the “‘ confidence ” of 
those who are protected—i.e. some entrenched vested interests. 

I remain not only unrepentant but proud of my advocacy 
of devaluation for France in 1934 and 1935. I did not advo- 
cate or anticipate, of course, that its therapeutic effects would 
be nullified by the inauguration of a great re-armament pro- 
gramme accompanied by an artificial reduction of the labour 
supply in the decisive years of growing German military 
strength. 

M. Mantoux says that exchange control would not cure 
the present discontent, because even if current savings could 
not be exported they would be hoarded. Hoarded? The 
French Budget at present is unbalanced to the tune of some 
§0,000 million francs. If national income was merely 
Frs. 250,000 millions, as M. Reynaud says, savings certainly 
could not be much higher than Frs. 25,000 millions. Hence, 
as soon as the export of capital is prohibited, the problem 
will not be how to coax hoarders into investment, but how 
to prevent a vehement inflation of prices on account of the 
excessive loan expenditure of the State, whose effects would 
not be counterbalanced any more by the export of capital. 

I am in favour of an increase in the productive capacity 
not only of labour (i.e. by the abolition of the 40-hour week), 
but also of capital (making good the appalling obsolescence 
due to the export of non-reinvested depreciation allowances). 
If this hole is plugged, I am not afraid of the hoarding of 
banknotes: that can always be offset by an open market 
operation. But open market operations are not possible—as 
M. Bonnet, M. Flandin, ef a/., ought to know—as long as 
there is a possibility of the export of capital. As far as the 
purchase of “ real assets” is concerned (also called hoarding 
by M. Mantoux), that would tend to depress the rate of 
interest and further accelerate expansion. As soon as expan- 
sion began to take place, taxation would have to (and could) 
be increased—and not merely that borne by low income 
groups. 

My first letters were published prior to the publication of 
the Reynaud plan. It is, in brief, an attempt to reduce public 
loan expenditure, in the hope that this demonstration of 
“soundness” will induce private entrepreneurs to increase 
their Own investment activity to such an extent as to offset, 
or more than offset, the deflation caused by the economy 
measures reducing consumption. The increase in the weekly 
hours of work should at the same time extend the limits of 
expansion. Hence, all sacrifice is to be borne by labour. 

This plan presupposes a rise in the expected rate of profits 
and/or the decrease of the risk premium, in spite of the cut 
in consumption demand. It also presupposes a fall in interest 
rates. In the absence of international tension the psychological 
effect of these “sound measures,” and the “victory” over 
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labour might have been sufficient to achieve this effect. With 
the international political situation as it is, it secms to be 
somewhat reckless to confide the future of the country to the 
realisation of such hopes, the more so as internal strife must 
necessarily be made more violent on account of the one- 
sidedness of the sacrifices extracted. Success can only be 
expected if the present measures are followed up by further 
measures increasing profits sufficiently to offset risk. This 
seems to be well-nigh impracticable, for it would imply 
further redistribution of the national income in favour of 
capital. 

Thus, even though the general strike has been broken, 
it would be foolish to hope for a sufficiently immediate and 
strong revival. So we drift on what seems, though M. Rey- 
naud may not realise it or want it, the road of Czechoslovakia. 
No doubt that the elimination of France, even as a second- 
rate Power, and the loss of colonies, are of small importance 
to the material interests of some in France. It is, after all, a 
real pact with, hence a complete submission to, Hitler which 
would eliminate uncertainty and reduce the risk premium 
which now clogs and wrecks individualist economic systems. 
Then, as these proceedings will not be to the liking of labour, 
in the name of law and order, totalitarianism will neverthe- 
less be introduced and nobody will dare to protest. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
‘T. BALOGH. 

University College, London. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I have read your article on “The Reynaud Plan ” 
and your excellent translation of the Reynaud Report. One 
does not object to your view that it is “ forceful and 
brilliant,’ but it does remind one of our May Report in 
some ways. You do not, in your article, point out what 
Reynaud more than once stresses—the strain “of an arms 
race unprecedented in modern times” (page 365), and “ the 
armament policy imposed upon us by the international 
situation ” (page 367). If France is not apparently to be a 
“ Safe and profitable place” (your words) for the French 
investor and capitalist, then it seems she cannot be saved. 

Building at a standstill—even down by 40 per cent.; 
public works to be restricted: direct taxation to be hesitant 
and perilously inadequate; labour to be “ liberalised” into 
“ca-canny” (following the example of the financiers) if 
hours are increased; increased indirect taxation which is 
put on with as much will as the tax on “all” wages; and 
basing of “all our hopes on a rebirth of the spirit of enter- 
prise’: after all, the “ brilliancy ” wears off a bit. How cun 
Reynaud succeed? Will the French not upset this apple-cart? 


Yours faithfully, 
JEFFREY WILLIAMS, 
London, N.W.8. 


Road and Rail 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Certainly, as you argue, the interests of the public 
should be the main consideration. But it is more in the 
public interest to send goods by railway than to send them 
by road. If they go by rail, the whole expense is borne by 
the railway shareholder; if they go by road, part of the ex- 
pense falls on the ratepayer—and, in the case of heavy 
vehicles travelling at a good pace for a long distance, the 
expense is serious. 

Certainly, road and rail should be complementary rather 
than competitive: I interpret this to mean that long-distance 
traffic should go by railway. May I suggest two fiscal changes 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer might find useful in 
his next Budget? These are: (1) to apply the income tax or 
Progressive principle to the licence duties payable in respect 
of commercial vehicles, e.g. £20 for one ton unladen, £50 for 
two tons, £90 for three tons, and so on; and (2) to divide 
licences into Jocal and national: local licences being restricted 
to a radius of, say, 20 miles from the garage, paying the 
present rates, and national, unrestricted as to distance, an 
paying a sur-tax of 25 or 50 per cent. 


; Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge. J. E. ALLEN. 


— oe 
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Books and Publications 


Anglo-American Friendship 


In these days when tlie question most frequently asked of 
students of American politics is “ Will the United States 
enter the next war in time to prevent the other democracies 
from being defeated?” it requires an effort to recall the 
days, only forty years ago, when war between Britain and 
the United States was not yet “ unthinkable.’ When Secre- 
tary of State Olney informed Great Britain in 1895 that 

“the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it con- 
fines its interposition,” there were still outstanding between 
Great Britain and the United States several awkward 
questions, as well as the disputed boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela which actually gave rise to so provo- 
cative a note from President Cleveland’s Secretary of State. 

Chief among these questions were the disputed boundary 
between the American territory of Alaska and the British 
Dominion of Canada, and the difference of opinion between 
Britain and America about the right of the United States to 
disregard the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and go ahead with a 
purely American project for a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama, Mr Gelber’s able study* brings out clearly how un- 
compromising was the attitude of the United States on these 
matters, and how necessary for the avoidance of war was 
the amazing restraint shown throughout this critical period 
by the administrations of Lord Salisbury and Mr Balfour. 

It required an unusual willingness to give way, even in 
matters where important interests were at stake, for Britain 
to achieve the marked improvement in Anglo-American 
relations which took place during the eight years, 1898-1906, 
with which Mr Gelber’s study is concerned. The restraint 
with which Lord Salisbury received Mr Olney’s unusually 
peremptory note was similar to the conciliatory way in which 
the British Government handled all other issues arising 
during this period between themselves and the United States 
Government. Britain was indeed so eager for a settlement of 
all possible points of friction with the United States as to be 
willing to sacrifice in this cause the interests of the Dominion 
of Canada, which was made the victim of the most unjudicial 
Alaska Arbitration. Britain endured with great patience and 
good humour the attitude of an American Senate which was 
throwing into the worst of humours the then American 
Secretary of State, John Hay. And in the end Britain reaped 
at Algeciras and in the Far East the rewards of its modera- 
tion when British statesmen had the satisfaction of seeing 
the United States assuming the active rdle of a World Power, 
and doing so in areas, on occasions, and in a manner, best 
calculated to strengthen the interests of Britain herself. 

Had it not been for the foundations built during these 
years by Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, Mr Balfour and 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain, on the British side, and by John 
Hay and Theodore Roosevelt on the American—and, perhaps 
above all, by Lord Pauncefote and Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
from their diplomatic vantage points—the unwritten Anglo- 
American naval understanding, which enabled us to use 
henceforth nearer home naval units previously needed in 
American waters, and the intervention of the United States 
in the Great War as an associate of Britain, might both, even 
if they had ever taken place, have been dangerously delayed. 
A study of these critical years for Anglo-American relations 
is therefore of great importance. And Mr Gelber has covered 
the ground with admirable clarity and fullness. 

This was a period of great importance in international 
relations as a whole, as well as in the more restricted field 
of Anglo-American relations. It was the period in which 
Britain moved from the isolation of the late nineteenth 
century into alliance with Japan in the Orient and into 
entente with France in Europe. Mr Gelber has therefore to 
give some attention to the broader problems of European and 
Far Eastern affairs. His study throws an interesting light on 
the growing American intervention in world affairs which 
was so marked a characteristic of this period. The contrast 


2 : The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship. Lionel M. Gelber. 
Oxford University Press. 292 pages. 16s. 





which it brings out between the German and the British 
approach to the United States—and there was constant 
German effort to create friction between Britain and America 
—is Striking. Britain has much reason to be grateful for the 
methods of the Kaiser, as she has to-day for those of Herr 
Hitler. 

But the tactlessness of other countries and their leaders, 
and their failure to understand the United States, would not 
have been sufficient to lay a basis for Anglo-American friend- 
ship during this period, had it not been for a surprising 
tactfulness and understanding on the part of Britain. When 
One considers how seldom tactfulness and understanding 
have been qualities exhibited by British statesmen in dealing 
with the United States since the War of Independence, the 
unique interest of Mr Gelber’s study is the more apparent. 


Shorter Notices 


“Report on Agricultural Research in Great Britain.” By 
Political and Economic Planning. 137 pages. 8s. 6d. 
This, the latest of the P.E.P. reports, maintains the high 
standards set by its predecessors. It gives an informative 
and comprehensive account of the agricultural research now 
carried on in Great Britain, its scope, methods and adminis- 
tration. Ninety per cent. of the funds devoted to agricultural 
research is provided by the State, whose expenditure on this 
account amounts to more than £400,000 yearly, not £79,000, 
aS a misprint on page 360 of The Economist on Novem- 
ber 19th implied. The report comments on the indifference 
shown by many farmers to this practical help given them by 
the State and puts forward useful suggestions for improving 
the liaisons between the research worker, the agricultural 
advisory services and the many small farmers who are most in 
need of the benefits of modern scientific knowledge. 


* Statistics in Theory and Practice.”’ By L. R. Connor. 
Pitman. 383 pages. 12s. 6d. 
This is the third edition of a book which many teachers 
and students regard as a standard work. It has been com- 
pletely revised and in part rewritten. 


Books Received 


Economic Statistics. By W. L. Crum, A. C. Patton and A. R. 
Tebbutt. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 
423 pages. 24s. net. 

Corporation Finance. Second Edition. By H. E. Hoagland. 
(London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 590 pages. 
24s. net. 

Economics for Engineers. Second edition. By E. L. Bowers 
and R. H. Rowntree. (London) McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd. 591 pages. 24s. net. 

Le Chémage en France de 1930 @ 1936. Vol. I. By G., 
Letellier and others. (Paris) Recueil Sirey. 330 pages. No 
price stated. 
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Arms and the Investor—III 


Armament Industrials 


HE day has passed when armament companies formed 
ie clear-cut category to themselves. After three years of 
re-armament, it would be easier to say what is not, rather 
than what is, an armament share. Electric and Musical 
Industries, to take one example, is turning from the music 
to the discord of the spheres, by undertaking defence 
orders. And the traditional divisions of armament work 
have become blurred. John Brown and Company and 
Harland and Wolff, the naval shipbuilders, and Associated 
Electrical Industries, the electrical engineering concern, 
are now actively participating in military aviation. There 
is scarcely a corner of industry to-day which does not 
share, directly or indirectly, in re-armament. 

First among the direct beneficiaries is the naval ship- 
building group. Leaving aside the question of mercantile 
business, how are the principal companies placed in 
relation to naval building? The first stage in the answer is 
that the major naval expansion was planned in 1936 and 
1937, and is approaching fruition. Five contract-built 
battleships are due for completion in 1940, two from the 
1936 programme and three from 1937. Four aircraft 
carriers will be finished in 1939 and 1940, while the nine 
cruisers now under construction will be completed next 
year. The gross estimate for contract shipbuilding and 
repair work shows a natural increase from £32 millions 
to £39 millions during the current year. But unless there 
is a significant expansion of the naval building programme 
during the next few years, it is possible that expenditure 
at this rate may not be maintained. This year’s programme 
consists of two capital ships, one aircraft carrier, four 
large and three small cruisers, and various small craft. 
It represents a useful volume of work for builders of 
large capital ships and liners, but it does not offset the 
fact that new mercantile orders are almost non-existent 
to-day. 

This is a point of major importance for Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson; John Brown has important 
non-shipbuilding interests in Firth-Brown and aviation, 
while Vickers-Armstrongs’ shipbuilding yards are only 
part—though an important part—of the Vickers under- 
taking. Shareholders in the smaller shipbuilding concerns 
may also note that the 1938 building programme includes 
no destroyers. Sixteen vessels are due for completion this 
year, and sixteen next year, leaving eight destroyers of 
the 1937 programme to be built. But the larger builders, 
as well as the specialist destroyer companies like Yarrow, 
Hawthorn Leslie, John I. Thornycroft, and J. Samuel 
White, will have berths available. The chairman of 
Yarrow referred rather significantly a fortnight ago to the 
probability that naval building would tend to slacken. 
If this suggestion is valid—and it appears to be—naval 
shipbuilders may be near, if not past, the peak of con- 
struction work under the current programme. Moreover, 
suppliers of heavy armour and gun mountings (whose 
work is completed at a relatively early stage of a naval 
contract) may also experience this slackening. 

It is, perhaps, under the Army votes that the industrial 
coverage is highest, for the items range from heavy guns, 
produced by a few specialist firms, to small components 
which can be made with a minimum of specialisation by 


general engineering concerns. The largest single item in 
the Army estimates is for warlike stores, the gross estimate 
for which has increased from £28,880,000 to £41,242,000 
for the current year. Guns, small arms and ammunition 
will cost £23,720,000 against £13,888,000, and mechani- 
cal transport £7,870,000 against £6,372,000. Expenditure 
under these heads is not confined to private industry— 
the ordnance factories will expend £20,276,000 during 
the current year, against {16,164,400 gross in 1937, and 
are charging £10 millions to the three defence services 
for production—but there is still room for a substantial 
increase in the volume of business for private suppliers. 

Among the obvious participants, Vickers, Birmingham 
Small Arms, Thos. Firth and John Brown, Projectile 
and Engineering, and Hadfields spring to the mind. There 
are a number of factors which affect this group of com- 
panies. Several of them have financed large capital 
expenditure during recent years. Projectile and En- 
gineering—a company with loan and share capital amount- 
ing to £361,600—has spent nearly £250,000 on capital 
extensions during the past four years. Firth-Brown’s total 
for five years is £1,293,766; Hadfields undertook 
important capital expenditure in 1936; while B.S.A. has 
ploughed back more than £900,000 upon improvements 
during the past five years. Major capital extensions may be 
less urgent in future, but the need for adequate deprecia- 
tion provisions will still remain. Shareholders in particular 
companies may expect somewhat higher distributable 
earnings over the next year or two. The directors of 
Birmingham Small Arms, to quote one example, have 
announced their intention of paying out a larger share of 
earnings in the future. But this is a special case, in which 
ordinary shareholders have exercised their patience for 
years ; there is less reason to expect a substantial increase 
in dividends from the general run of armament com- 
panies. The chairman of Vickers Limited has repeatedly 
warned shareholders that, while gross profits should 
continue to expand, divisible profits would not necessarily 
expand in corresponding proportion. And the last accounts 
of Vickers-Armstrongs included a provision for con- 
tingencies “partly arising out of the re-armament 
programme.” Meanwhile, the maintenance of the John 
Brown and Hadfields interim dividends illustrates the 
present tendency to maintain dividends on a satisfactory 
but not extravagant level. 

There remains a large group of companies, mainly in 
the engineering industry, whose present re-armament 
work is an important part of their business. In the accom- 
panying table, these are designated, for want of a better 
name, “‘ armament industrials.” The choice of a mere 
handful of companies from this class involves invidious 
distinctions, and the group selected illustrates the industrial 
range covered by the group, rather than a list of investment 
priorities. Some indication of the scope of Government 
work should be of interest to investors in this field, 
provided that the importance of commercial work is kept 
clearly in view. Clarke Chapman are “busy with important 
Government work,” and have orders for anti-aircraft 
equipment which will keep the company occupied for two 
or three years. The latest Henry Meadows report records 
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that the volume of orders in hand is greater than at any 
time in the company’s history; in addition to large 
Government contracts, increased civil business has been 
obtained. Mirrlees Bickerton—a_ general machinery 
making concern—reported last June that a substantial 
amount of munitions work was in hand. Ruston and 
Hornsby, which specialises on oil engines, attributed the 
substantial increase in home business last year indirectly 
to Government orders, and in addition, the company has 
considerable Admiralty contracts. 

A complete listing of general industrial companies with 
an armaments equity (covering sub-contractors, of which 
there are now 3,500 serving the aircraft industry alone) 
would have to include not merely concerns like Carrier 
Engineering and R.F.D. (which are interested in anti- 
aircraft defence) but the legionary concerns which have 
derived indirect benefit from defence expenditure. For 
the latter, new construction work for the defence services 
is of primary importance. In the following table, we have 
made a rough analysis, so far as the Estimates permit, of 
the course of expenditure on works and buildings and on 
plant from 1936-37 to the current year :— 


ARMY, ORDNANCE, NAVY AND AIR EXPENDITURE 


(£000) 
1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
Works and buildings, etc..... 15,539 33,119 44,995 
NN iis wuksaacbusksesvivaianese 2,728 10,231 8,080 











18,267 43,350 53,075 
* Excluding contributions towards plant under other votes. 


There is some ground for thinking that indirect expendi- 
ture on building materials, constructional steelwork, 
cement, and certain types of machinery, is near its peak, 
unless civil defence is hastened. The total charge will 
sull run at a high level over the next year or two, but 
perhaps not so high as to counteract a serious fall in 
civil investment. It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
industrial recession has been arrested, and may give place 
to real recovery next year—in the absence of political 
disturbance. But a mere connection with re-armament is 
not enough for the investor who seeks a financial interest 
in defence. And even for shares which are predominantly 
of an armaments character, certain reservations must be 
considered. Dividends may not increase in proportion to 
gross profits; a high level of activity may entail a corre- 
spondingly high provision for depreciation; the prudent 
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ARMAMENT COMPANIES’ PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


| | 
| 
Ordinary Shares 


Sa 


Total Profits 
Company Earned Paid 

? Price Yield 
| 1936-37 | 1937-38 °36-7 37-8 °36-7 "37-8 


| | £ % | % % 1 & 1s. df 
Naval Shipbuilders | | j | 
John Brown (10/-)* | 715,995, 817,54420-4¢ 22:2t 15ta 17lot 32 





6 | 5-39F 
Hawthorn, Leslie | | 
Circ nbidnebands | 37,689, 78,57710-6 |16°4 i 9 9b 16 3; 5°54 
Swan, Hunter, etc. | | | | { 
SES Saccs ceaduaeaeiis | 177,011! 274,539 4-9 {11:0 | 7 | 9 126 9 | 6:73 
John [. Thornycroft | | | j 
aii 2 125,502, 176,211/29-1 |'53-:3 | Nil | 8 41 3 3-83 
Vickers (10/-)* .... |1,619,243,2,020,65315-9 21-5 10 [10 (23 9! 4-20 
Varrow (£1) «...<:.. ae 48,067/\22-1 |34°6 15 [20 60 0! 6 66 
General | | | 
Armaments | | | j 
| | 


Bir. Small Arms | 
(LUE cecceccecceee | 699,095! 837,975119-1 21-41 Nil 10 125 6 | 7-85 
Thos. Firth & John | | | 


| 


Brown (£1) ....... 656,018 867,723 22-1F'31-6F:15¢ [17lo¢!170 O01 5-O00F 
Hadfields (10/-) .... | 270,074c| 308,418¢ 29-5 32-0 | 1354di221p 30 01} 7:50 
Projectile & En- | | 
gineering (10/-)... | 94,222 167,575 20-9 |47-2 |20 (20e [29 41)10-21 
| | 
Armament | 
Industrials ' | | 


Ass. Electrical (£1) [1,055,624 1,290,008,14°9 |16°6 |10 10 39 Zins 5 05 
Clarke Chapman | : 


 eicak vewcbacsins 68,990 92,962)11°6 |17°38 | 8 10 [32 6! 6°15 
Henry Meadows | | 

Rees cect 44,618! 60,467/18-1 24-7 |20 20 17 1lox) 5:84 
Mirrlees Bickerton | | { | | 

COE eieteccacegunccs | 12,821! 20,539) 2:5 | 5-0 | 212 | 4 {11 1019) 6 73 
Ruston & Hornsby | a a | oN 

heated | 164,056c_ 222,526c)10-6 |15°3 | 61g | 7g [19 412) 7-75 
} j ! } | 

(a) And 66{ per cent. share bonus. (6) And 50 per cent. capital bonus, on 

which dividend was paid. (c) After depreciation (amounts unstated). i) And 


cash bonus of 10 per cent. from capital profits. (e) And 20 per cent. capital 
bonus. 

_ * Has other armament interests. t Tax free. $ Has important commercial 
interests. 


companies, remembering the post-war period, will be 
anxious to guard against the consequence of over-inflated 
capacity when the re-armament programme is completed. 
The direct armament companies, therefore, may retain 
a generous proportion of earnings in the next few years 
—though dividends should be satisfactory. Naval ship- 
builders and industrial concerns with one leg in 
re-armament and the other in civil business have a closer 
concern with the latter than at any time in the past 
three years. There are no immediate signs of a new arms 
drive; and if there were, it might well happen that an 
increased measure of industrial control would in turn 
affect profits and dividends. 


Commercial Vehicles 


HE commercial motor industry is not only largely 
separate on the production side from the private car 


industry, its economics are also notably different. Sales of 
new private cars are now generally acknowledged to show 
an almost exact correlation with fluctuations in the level of 
economic activity as a whole and to afford a highly sensitive 
index of the trend of trade; their direction changed deci- 
sively downwards in August, 1929, upwards in August, 
1932, and downwards again in September, 1937. Commer- 
cial vehicle sales, on the other hand, although showing of 
course a broad tendency to follow the trade cycle, depend 
on such a wide variety of factors that it is quite impossible 
to reduce their economics to the same simple terms that 
fit the private car. In the first place, running costs have 
entirely different implications for the two classes of vehicle. 
Few private cars are costed very carefully by their owners, 
and the use of a car is, within broad limits, optional. If a 
motorist feels more prosperous than he was, he uses his car 
freely and considers changing it for a new or newer model; 
if he feels poorer, he keeps his old car and uses it less. On 
the other hand, commercial vehicles are properly costed, at 
least so far as the larger operators are concerned, and their 
annual mileage is determined simply by the amount of 
work to be done and not by the owner’s feeling of pros- 
perity or otherwise. Replacement programmes are planned 
with a view to providing cheap transport over a period, and, 
being regular, tend to stabilise demand. In so far as con- 


siderations of the value of the vehicle as an advertising 
medium also enter into the picture, replacement may be 
advanced a little in times of boom and postponed in time 
of depression; while furthermore, when industry ts active, 
purchases of additional vehicles tend to be high because of 
the greater volume of work to be done. On the other hand, 
the immediate effect of depression may sometimes be to 
stimulate sales, as happened in 1930, when falling indus- 
trial and commercial profits accelerated the transfer to the 
roads of those classes of traffic that could be carried more 
cheaply by that means. In recent years Government policy 
has also been a major factor determining the level of sales. 
The number of omnibuses in use was stabilised in 1930 
and the number of public haulage vehicles in 1933, thus 
reducing both these important sections of the market to a 
replacement basis, and in the latter case directly contri- 
buting to an increase in the number of ancillary users’ 
vehicles. At the present time sales are also directly affected 
on a considerable scale by the volume of Government 
orders, which, with the development of the re-armament 
programme, last year amounted to one-fifth of the total 
civilian demand. 

During the past season the decline in industrial and com- 
mercial activity has checked the demand for additional 
vehicles. The total number of civilian goods vehicles in use 
rose by 11,000 in 1938, from 479,000 to 490,000, com- 
pared with an increase of 20,000 between 1936 and 1937. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that new goods vehicle sales 
have fallen, for eleven months of the season, from 73,641 
to 64.639. The heaviest decrease, of 14.8 per cent., has 
occurred in the production of vehicles of not exceeding 
2 tons unladen weight, which are mainly operated by 
ancillary users and which also most frequently serve as 
advertising media as well as agents of transport. Vehicles 
of 2 to 2} tons capacity, the smallest class commonly used 
by haulage contractors, which have been forging ahead ior 
several years at the expense of the true heavy-weights of 
over 2} tons, have registered a decline in production over 
the 11 months of 9.2 per cent., from 22,556 to 20,489, 
while heavy-weights have decreased by 0.9 per cent., from 
5,991 to 5,935. 

Just as the first effect of declining activity has been to 
stimulate sales of small private cars at the expense of large, 
so it has on a relative basis encouraged large commercial 
vehicles at the expense of small—and for the same reason, 
economy. The small car is more economical than the large 
for any normal load of passengers and for any normal 
mileage, but, with the commercial vehicle, the larger load 
which the heavy-weight can carry, and the higher annual 
mileage it can run without incurring unduly costly repair 
bills, make it more economical than the small vehicle, pro- 
vided that the business is capable of being organised in 
terms of big loads and intensive use of large vehicles. 
Declining profit levels, of course, provide an incentive for 
such reorganisation. Heavy-weights are expensive to buy 
in the first place, even in relation to their carrying capa- 
city, but, as commercial transport differs from private 
transport in being reckoned in terms of cost per vehicle- 
mile and cost per ton-mile, this does not prove a serious 
deterrent to potential buyers. 

A large and increasing proportion of the costs of operat- 
ing road transport, whether goods or passenger, is in the 
nature of statutory charges. Taxes, insurance premiums and 
licence fees are, of course, on the same basis for all 
operators; the scope for substantial variations in depre- 
ciation allowances and repair costs is much less than used 
to be the case, now that the examiners appointed under the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act are gradually enforcing the 
same standards of mechanical fitness for all vehicles; the 
Road Haulage Wages Act of last July will also in due 
course eliminate the possibility of important variations in 
the wages paid by different operators. All these items have 
been or are being taken out of the control of the individual 
operator and standardised; the only directions remaining 
in which savings can be effected are in the better organisa- 
tion of the work, so that the most suitable vehicles are used 
for every task and kept fully employed, and in the reduction 
of the fuel bill. 

With the petrol] tax, at 9d. a gallon, accounting for more 
than half the retail price of commercial grade petrol, a 
very strong incentive is given to the use of alternative 
fuels, which are either more economical in consumption or 
are at prescrnt exempt from tax. The most important of 
such fuels is heavy oil, which, with a diesel engine, although 
subject to the same rate of tax as petrol, reduces consump- 
tion in terms of gallons per mile by nearly 40 per cent., 
representing a saving of about Id. a mile on the running 
costs of the average omnibus. Omnibus sales for eleven 
months of the season have increased from 5,921 to 6,020, 
and the proportion of diesel bus sales reached 60 per cent., 
compared with 47 per cent. two years ago. The progress 
of the diesel engine on the goods side has been slower, but 
diesel lorry sales increased last season from 1,533 to 1,780. 
Development on this side is checked chiefly by the greater 
weight of the diesel engine. Goods vehicle taxation and 
speed limits are based on unladen weight, and the diesel 
lorry must therefore either pay a heavier tax than the corre- 
sponding petrol lorry, or sacrifice something in carrying 
capacity. These considerations do not apply to omnibuses, 
as hackney vehicle taxation depends solely on seating capa- 
city and all omnibuses are subject to the same speed 
restrictions. 

Other alternative fuels include coal, electricity, and gas. 
The steam vehicle has lost ground steadily of recent years, 
in spite of exemption from any form of fuel tax and 
favourable treatment in other respects; its chief handicap 
has been its weight. Electricity continues to make pro- 
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gress, although not spectacularly, and sales of electric 
vehicles last season increased from 821 to 842 vehicles ; 
the majority of these were bought by local authorities, 
electricity undertakings, and certain retail distributors 
whose work involves low mileages and frequent stops. 
Development is checked by the size of the batteries and 
the difficulty of changing them over or of re-charging 
them. Coal-gas has made negligible progress, only four 
new vehicles running on coal-gas having been sold during 
the season ; again, the weight of the cylinders and the 
difficulty of picking up supplies act as a deterrent. Pro- 
ducer-gas vehicles burning anthracite or coke are expected 
to be marketed during the present season, but experience 
abroad suggests that it is only where their use is made com- 
pulsory, as it is in France, for one vehicle in every ten 
in fleets of over ten vehicles, that they can sell in competi- 
tion with petrol or diesel vehicles. It broadly remains true 
that alternative fuels to petrol and heavy oil can only 
flourish under the shadow of the petrol tax. As the rate of 
tax increases, the incentive to develop substitute fuel grows 
stronger, but, although small inroads in the £52 millions 
revenue which the Government now obtains from the motor 
fuel duties would no doubt be ignored, and might even be 
encouraged up to a point, with a view to reducing the 
country’s dependence on imported products, no substantial 
reduction in the yield of the duties would be permitted, 
and sooner or later the loss would be recouped by extend- 
ing some form of special taxation to vehicles using the 
alternative fuels. 

Diesel vehicles are still only manufactured by the 
omnibus and heavy lorry manufacturers, principally, of 
course, by Leyland, A.E.C., Albion and Dennis, other 
manufacturers in this class usually making only the chassis 
themselves and buying the engine. It will not be possible, 
however, for the private car manufacturers, who have the 
lion’s share of the light commercial vehicle market, viz. 
General Motors (Bedford), Ford, Morris Commercial, and 
in the current season Austin Commercial also, permanently 
to ignore the trend towards the diesel, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Morris Commercial is planning to 
enter this field and has acquired the manufacturing rights 
of the Saurer diesel engine. In the United States, General 
Motors are marketing a very successful diesel vehicle, but 
so far are doing nothing in this country. The Austin Com- 
mercial preégramme is at present confined to petrol 
vehicles, 

The output of commercial vehicles last season preb- 
ably reached 107,000, a decrease of 10 per cent. on the 
previous year’s record figure of 119,000. Home sales of 
commercial vehicles fell from 101,000 to 95,000, and 
imports from 3,700 to 3,300; exports declined from 
20,700 to 15,500. It is naturally much more difficult for 
motor manufacturers to take positive steps to enlarge the 
commercial market than is the case with private cars but, 
at present, the most promising lines of attack are those 
directed against the onerous legal restrictions on the ex- 
pansion of commercial transport and the physical restric- 
tions on its use set by the inadequacy of the road system. 
This was the gist of the industry’s reply to last week’s 
railway manifesto. Motor transport needs better exits from 
large towns and faster roads to link them up and to by-pass 
smaller places. Direct collective action by manufacturers 
with a view to supporting the secondhand price structure 
for commercial vehicles would probably not be so effective 
as it might be in the case of private cars, as the limiting 
factor in commercial vehicle sales is not the initial cost to 
the buyer but the operating costs. Better results might be 
expected if users of commercial vehicles could be induced 
to realise that it would often pay them, through lower oper- 
ating costs, to scrap their old vehicles rather earlier than 
they do at present. There is undoubtedly still an unduly 
high proportion of old vehicles on the road. Old vehicles 
are usually extravagant to run and often dangerous, and 
any tightening up of the standards required by the Govern- 
ment examiners would have beneficial results, both for 
manufacturers and for the public, while such a move would 
not be prejudicial to operators. The larger concerns, with 
proper costing systems, fully appreciate that old vehicles 
are not economical, and in general they are used by small 
concerns which do not realise their costliness. 
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Germany’s Clearing Debts 


N article on German methods of foreign trade in The 
A Economist of November Sth discussed the important 
use made by Germany of her debts on clearing accounts 
as a lever to force German exports, particularly towards 
the Balkans. As is generally known, these clearing accounts 
are not published in Germany, although some information 
has been given officially, or semi-oflicially, regarding the 
total debt outstanding at certain times. On the other hand, 
a few other countries publish regular monthly figures 
regarding their clearings (with Germany as well as with 
other countries); but generally information is somewhat 
fragmentary, and it is difficult to obtain a clear picture of 
the position at any particular moment. A careful collection 
and coliation of available material is sufficient, however, to 
give a general idea of the long-term development of Ger- 
many’s clearing accounts in recent years. 

Indications of the total debt on clearing accounts given 
from time to time by Reichsbank officials and in the Annual 
Report of the Reichsbank are shown in the following table, 
bringing together the figures in a way in which they may 
be compared : — 

Rm. millions Authority 


1934 December about 450 Dr Eicke (see below). 
1935 March . about 567 Dr Blessing at Bremen (sce 


below). 

ere about 500 Dr Blessing at Cologne (see 
below). 

November about 515 Dr Blessing at Bremen (see 
below). 

1936 April ...... notabove Dr _ Blessing in a speech at 

500 Cologne in April, 1936, gave 


Rm. 500 millions for April, 
1935, and said that this figure 
had since “ not increased.” 

November about 415 Dr _ Blessing in a speech at 
Bremen in November, 1936, 
gave the total in March, 19°95 
(the highest reached) at 
Rm. 567 millions ; he said the 
figure was “now ” Rm. 415 
millions, which was Rm. 100 
millions less than “‘ a year ago.” 

December about 463  Reichsbank Annual Report for 
1937 (see below). 

1937 November about 200 Dr Eicke in his book “ Warum 
Aussenhandel ?”’ gives totals 
of Rm. 450 millions “end of 
1934” and Rm. 200 millions 
for November, 1937. 

December about 313. Reichsbank Annual Report, 1937, 
gives Rm. 313 millionsfor the 
end of 1937, “a reduction cf 
around 150 millions on the 
year.” 

1938 March ... about 250 Dr Eicke ina speech at Berlin to 
the Deutsche Arbeitsfront cn 
March 10, 1938. 


In no case was it stated whether these figures were gross 
or net, i.e. whether they were an aggregate of Germany’s 
debts only or whether assets on some accounts had been 
deducted from the total debts. It is believed, however, that 
ia all cases the gross indebtedness was referred to. ‘These 
figures, it must be emphasised, related to only the 
“ Spitzen ” on “ Verrechnungs-, Reichsbank- und ASKI- 
Konten,” i.e. to amounts actually due for payment and not 
paid. No account was taken, therefore, of trade credits 
which might be outstanding at any time on either side. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that, particularly since 
1935, German exporters’ credits have grown in volume and 
length of maturity. It was estimated, for example, in the 
middie of 1936, when the German clearing debt to Holland 
was around Rm. 90 millions, that this sum was approxt- 
mately equalled by the volume of German credits to Dutch 
importers. 

Although the figures in the table are incomplete, they 
clearly show the steady reduction from the high point in 
March, 1935, with an apparent temporary increase of 
indebtedness at the end of each year. 

A more interesting approach to the question can be made 
by the somewhat laborious assembly of information where 


it is published on “the other side,” i.e. in the countries 
having clearing accounts with Germany, and by converting 
these amounts into Reichsmarks for comparison. This has 
been done in the following table, which gives half-yearly 
figures (and, in addition, the high point of March, 1935) 
for those countries where the clearing figures are published 
or where reasonable estimates of the position may be 
made : — 
Rm. millions, 


| 1934 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 


| Dee. Mar. June Dec. June Dec. | June’ Dec.) June 


Great Britain 55 36 26 


PONE ccsnecaccenssns 65 | 123 119 106; 89! 48) 1! 2) = 
France ...... beeen a | 87! 50 93 68 42) 35! 311 17 3 
Czechoslovakia... | 30; 34) 34: 33] 26 9; 8] 20 
Jugoslavia ............ see. Oe 15 16 22 21 23) Bi i 
I iicdecensncseusans ll 13 17 22 37 19}; 25; 9 ; 
Switzerland ............ 23 52 57 49 42 31 24; 23; 25 
a tieiigtee | 15); 12 7 20 i= es 
ED tentetasare | 299 | 344 | 369 aes E - dex 1 meet eae 89 | 
i iricrintintsscceninces 223... Pe . | 224 
Grand total ............ Snes | OO sae oa cane 1313 


| 
This table calls for the following comments : — 

Great Britain.—T he figure of £4} millions was given 
by the President of the Board of Trade to the House of 
Commons in December, 1934. Towards the end of the 
month the first payments were made to English exporters 
from the credit granted to the Reichsbank by the Bank of 
England. The figures for 1935 have been estimated, taking 
account of further distributions from the credit and also 
the allocation, under Article 6 of the Anglo-German Pay- 
ments Agreement, of 10 per cent. monthly from the pro- 
ceeds of German exports to England. The figures in the 
table may be one or two million Reichsmarks out on 
either side, but published statements confirm the estimate 
that the debt was extinguished in the spring of 1936. By 
the working of the Payments Agreement, no such debts 
Can arise in future. 

Holland.—The apparent increase in the Dutch total 
from December, 1934, to March, 1935, was partly due to 
the admission of further items to the total of frozen com- 
mercial debts in arrears. The amounts on the Sonder- 
konto and Treuhanderkonto at the Nederlandsche Bank 
are included in the figures with the clearing account proper 
until their liquidation around the end of 1936. Early in 
1935 Holland was by far the greatest creditor of Germany 
on clearing accounts, but the debt was steadily reduced 
during the following two years and in the autumn of 1937 
there was a small Dutch debt on the account. This situa- 
tion did not last long and the German debt, which re- 
appeared in December, 1937, grew to Rm. 32 millions by 
September, 1938. Since October Ist a new agreement has 
been in force. 

France.—The fall in the German clearing debt to 
France in the spring of 1935 was due to the taking over 
of the Saar territory (and its credits against Germany). 
In the summer of 1935 the debt reached its highest 
level (Rm. 100 millions in July and August), from which 
a steady reduction took place. No figures have been pub- 
lished since the new Payments Agreement was negotiated 
in July, 1937, but early in August, 1938, it was stated that 
the debt was then completely liquidated from the monthly 
payments of the Reichsbank. The figures given for Decem- 
ber, 1937, and June, 1938, assume equal monthly repay- 
ments. Under the working of the Payments Agreement 
such debts cannot arise in future. 

Czechoslovakia.—This account was published regularly 
until February, 1938 (Rm. 24 millions). The Anschluss 
necessitated a new agreement; publication of current 
figures was suspended and has not been resumed. A 
quarterly census of Czechoslovakian exporters’ claims (i.e. 
including credits granted) showed generally some Rm. 2( 
millions above the clearing debt due from Germany. 

Fugoslavia—This account has been published regu- 
larly and appears to have worked fairly smoothly. The 
German debt was at its highest early in 1937 (February, . 
1937, Rm. 38 millions). 

Greece —This debt was at its highest point in the 
autumn of 1936 (October, 1936, Rm. 38 millions), and was 
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later reduced considerably under a special arrangement 
for liquidation. In June, 1938, and following months a 
small Greek debt appeared for the first tume. 


Switzerland.—This account has never shown a debt of 
less than Rm. 20 millions, but for the past two years has 
fluctuated at somewhat less than half the high level (above 
Rm. 60 millions) reached in the summer of 1935. 


Italy.—The blanks for December, 1935, and June, 1936, 
are due to the non-publication of the account in Italy 
during the sanctions period. Since October, 1937, the 
account has shown a credit for Germany amounting in 
June, 1938, to Rm. 9 millions. 


Scandinavia—The clearing accounts of Norway and 
Finland with Germany are published but have been 
omitted from the table since the “ Spitzen” against Ger- 
many have generally been negligible (at their highest in 
March, 1935, only Rm. 14 miliions together). The clear- 
ing with Sweden is also understood to work to the satis- 
faction of both parties. It is believed that the Danish 
clearing ran into difficulties in the summer of 1936, but 
no figures were published. Any German debts to these 
countries appear, therefore, under the heading of 
** Others.” 


Others.—Perhaps the most surprising thing in the table 
is the seeming stability of the debt to other countries from 
March, 1935, to December, 1937. Although these other 
accounts are not published, enough is known, particularly 
owing to the leakage of details during negotiations between 
the parties, to realise that big changes have in fact taken 
place. For example, the debt on clearing account to 
Belgium, which was estimated at about Rm. 30 millions 
early in 1935, was, it is known, extinguished before the 
end of 1936, and under the Payments Agreement now in 
force such deficits cannot arise. On the other hand, the 
debt to Poland, which was negligible or non-existent at the 
end of 1934, rose steadily throughout 1935 until the 
autumn of 1936, when it was given at Rm. 50 millions, 
being chiefly amounts due in connection with the transit 
of the Reichsbahn through the Polish Corridor. This debt 
is being reduced by deliveries from Germany (which 
account for the high level of Polish imports). No indica- 
tion was given of the debt to Turkey until the arrears 
accumulated to some Rm. 60-80 millions early in 1937. 
Since August, 1937, monthly figures have been published 
showing the reduction of the debt to Rm. 8 millions in 
June, 1938. 

Little is known of the clearings with Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Hungary except that Germany has had 
fairly considerable debts on these accounts, amounting 
perhaps at the highest point in each case to around Rm. 20 
millions (but probably also in each case much reduced at 
the present time through special deliveries with the 
specific object of repaying the clearing debt). 

Still less is known of the German debts to South 
American countries represented by the volume of ASKI- 
marks outstanding. The Banco de la Republica in 
Colombia has published monthly figures since January, 
1936, but they are unimportant—the highest being Rm. 4 
millions in March, 1938. In other cases debts are known 
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to have been substantial but no figures have been pub- 
lished In particular, German trade with Brazil was tem- 
porarily interrupted only four months ago, when the Bank 
of Brazil refused to buy ASKI-marks as its holding was 
already “ unwieldy.” This situation contrasts with that in 
1934, when Brazilian debts to Germany were considerable. 


The broad outlines of the picture can now be seen with 
some degree of clarity. The year 1934 was one of excep- 
tional difficulty for the German foreign exchange position. 
In the first half of the year the quotas of foreign exchange 
allotted for imports were greatly reduced, but imports 
continued and, consequently, commercial debts to foreign 
countries grew rapidly. In September, 1934, Dr Schacht 
introduced the “ New Plan” for balancing imports and 
exports, and the effect of this plan was the gradual reduc- 
tion of debts which took place after March, 1935. 

This reduction was, however, essentially towards those 
countries of Western Europe—Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and Holland—whose trade position was strong 
enough to force repayment by an allocation from the pro- 
ceeds of Germany’s exports. Towards other countries, 
particularly those of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
(and probably also South American countries) the debts 
tended 10 increase. But this increase was slower than the 
reduction of debt towards the Western countries, chiefly 
because special arrangements were made by Germany from 
time to time for deliveries of goods to cover the mounung 
“ Spitzen.” 

Dr Eicke’s figure of Rm. 250 millions for March, 1938, 
was given a few days before the Anschluss, which auto- 
matically reduced the aggregate clearing debt by the 
amount owing to Austria, i.e. Rm. 30 millions—more, in 
fact, since Austria was a creditor on clearing accounts with 
other countries also. Again, the new boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia further reduce the German debt, which cannot now 
be more than Rm. 200 millions, divided, at a guess, in 
roughly equal proportions between European and non- 
European (i.e. particularly South American) countries. 
Germany has a net credit balance on some accounts which 
must be set against the total of debts. 

It would seem, then, that the heyday of the German 
clearing manipulation is probably near its end. Payments 
agreements have now been concluded by Germany with 
about ten different countries, and the system is spreading, 
for, in spite of its disadvantages, it is a great improvement 
on clearings, since it permits the resumption of normal 
trade financing and avoids the accumulation of frozen trade 
debts. This is recognised by the German experts. For 
example, Dr Eicke, the Reichsbank expert on foreign trade, 
says in his book “ Warum Aussenhandel? ” (“ Why Foreign 
Trade? ”) that “in many countries there is a twilight of 
the clearings” (“in manchen Landern kann heute von 
einer Clearingdammering gesprochen werden”). Ger- 
many’s trade drive will have to be pursued—is already 
being pursued—with other weapons. 


Finance and Banking 


The Rally in Sterling.—The current week has wit- 
nessed a spectacular rally in the pound. After being offered 
at $4.62} on Monday morning, the New York rate rapidly 
rose until on Wednesday evening it touched $4.69. On 
Thursday the rate fell at one time to 4.67% in a natural 
reaction, but it closed at 4.68, aided by the “ Control.” 
There are three explanations of the rally. First and fore- 
most, almost every operator had for the previous two 
months been making heavy purchases of both dollars and 
gold in the spot and forward markets. Most people, there- 
fore, had become seriously short of sterling, and so the 
dollar was technically in a weak position. The earlier of the 
forward contracts are already beginning to mature, while a 
number of houses were urgently in need of replenishing their 
holdings of sterling in readiness for their December 31st 
balance sheets. It was also realised that the normal autumn 
commercial demand for dollars was drawing to its end. 
For these reasons it is possible that some January and Feb- 


ruary positions were hurriedly closed this week. The rally 
in the franc, due to M. Daladier’s success in meeting the 
French labour troubles, found its reflection in the strength- 
ening of three months’ francs to only Frs. 3-}2 discount. 
But in addition fresh movements of funds to Paris from 
New York as well as London occurred. Finally, there was 
a recrudescence on the Continent of the perennial rumour 
that a further devaluation of the dollar was contemplated 
in Washington. This time the rumour was linked with the 
Suggestion that the American Authorities wished to counter- 
act the depreciation of the pound. The British “ Control ” 
has thus had an easy task this week. It gave some support 
to sterling early on Monday, but then practically dropped 
out of the market for two days. On Wednesday and for a 
time on Thursday it bought dollars, both to “ smooth 
out” the appreciation of sterling and to replenish its own 
stocks. It operated through a number of channels to dis- 
guise its intervention, and is believed to have acquired on 
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Wednesday a large quantity of dollars. The French 
“ Control” has also been active, buying a large amount of 
sterling, some of which was re-sold for dollars, while some 
dollars were bought directly in exchange for francs. The 
fact that French official sales of sterling did not check the 
rise in the pound is a further indication of the volume of 
this week’s demand for sterling. Whatever doubts may have 
been aroused by official action in London and Paris in 
recent weeks, during the last few days the laugh has been 
on the side of the authorities. 


* * * 


German Standstill Agreement.—The Consultative 
Committee set up under the German Credit Agreement of 
1938 met in London between November 15th and 23rd 
and decided to extend the duration of the Standstill Agree- 
ment, due to expire next February, to the end of May, 
1939. Hitherto the Agreement has been prolonged from 
year to year, and the mere three months’ extension on this 
occasion has occasioned considerable comment. The most 
popular surmise is that the uncertainties of the Central 
European situation debarred the creditors from extending 
the Agreement for any greater period. No explanation, 
however, could be further from the mark. The Agreement 
of 1938, in fact, provided specifically for the option of a 
three months’ extension which has been exercised by 
common consent, in order to avoid the disagreeable climatic 
conditions which normally attended Standstill conferences 
held in Berlin in the early weeks of each New Year. 
Several modifications, however, have been made to the 
Standstill Agreement as a result of the recent London dis- 
cussions. In the first place, the inclusion of Austrian short- 
term debts to foreign banks and commercial and industrial 
concerns in the German Standstill Agreement has now been 
confirmed. The question of the inclusion of similar claims 
in the Sudeten areas was also discussed, but was finally 
rejected—largely at the instigation of the creditors con- 
cerned, who considered that in view of the present 
abnormal flow of devisen to Czechoslovakia they might get 
better terms from their Czech banking debtors in respect of 
credits granted in Sudeten territories by keeping them out- 
side the Standstill Agreement. If those hopes are not 
realised the question of the inclusion of Sudeten credits 
may be raised at the next meeting in April. 


* * * 


Register Mark Changes.—It has also been decided 
to raise the licence fee on the sale of travel marks from 
10s. to 15s. per 100 marks, as from December Ist. As 
before, the proceeds of the fees will provide for repayments 
of outstanding Standstill credits, but whereas, in the past, 
the licence fee was paid by the buyer of travel marks as 
a separate item from the exchange transaction, the larger 
fee will in future be included in the rate at which travel 
marks are sold. Thus, on Wednesday of this week, travel 
marks were quoted at 25 to the & ex the licence fee, but on 
Thursday they were quoted at 21 to the £ cum the fee. 
In order to encourage the sale of registered marks (which 
have been seriously curtailed by the slump in tourist traffic 
to Germany) the German representatives have agreed to 
raise from 200 marks to 300 marks per month the amounts 
of “benevolent remittances” which can be made to any 
one person living in Germany through the registered marks 
market. In future these remittances will have to bear the 
licence fee of 15s. per 100 marks. In other respects the 
Agreement is substantially unchanged. The principle of 
“ re-commercialisation ” initiated with the 1938 Agreement 
has justified itself sufficiently to merit further trial. In any 
case, it is bound to meet with greater success as the amount 
of Standstill credits are gradually reduced. That process 
is making good headway, and during the past year the com- 
mitments of British creditors have fallen by about 6 per 
cent. At this rate, given even a moderate expansion of 
German trade with free devisen countries, the Standstill 
problem should seon care to be a problem at all. 
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The Jump in Bill Rates.—Discount rates normally 
become firmer in December, as the clearing banks reduce 
their purchases of bills. For various reasons, however, this 
year rates began to stiffen in the middle of November. The 
syndicate reduced its tender price from £99 17s. 4d. per 
cent. on November 11th to £99 16s. 2d. per cent. a week 
later, thereby raising the average tender rate from about 
45 to nearly } per cent. In spite of this drop in its price, its 
allotment only fell from 52 to 38 per cent. On November 
25th the syndicate left alone the bills payable on Monday 
and Tuesday, as these were respectively 92- and 91-day 
bills. Instead it went for the 90-day bills maturing in 
March and issued later in the week, and although it 
reduced its price to £99 15s, 7d. per cent., it secured a 
32 per cent. allotment. The average tender rate for Novem- 
ber 25th was just over Z per cent. There were various 
motives behind the syndicate’s tactics. First the continued 
efflux of funds from London has reduced the demand for 
bills, and a fortnight ago the clearing banks were inclined 
to buy more sparingly. In any case, the banks are due to 
curtail their buying very shortly in preparation for the end 
ot the year. Moreover, bills taken up now will have to be 
carried over the New Year, and as December 31st falls on 
a Saturday, the market will be unable to adjust its Treasury 
Bill payments and maturities so as to force the Treasury 
to borrow at the Bank. In addition to these technical 
reasons, the market was probably impressed by the fact 
that the Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold sales were 
recently diverting cash into public deposits at the Bank. 
On November 16th public deposits were as high as £35 
millions, while on November 23rd they stood at £31.7 
millions. Since they have fallen this week to £23.1 millions, 
it is clear that too much emphasis was laid on this factor, 
for an increase is normal in November when cash has to 
be accumulated for the December Ist War Loan dividend 
payment. Discrepancies between Treasury bill payments 
and maturities account for some of the fluctuations in 
public deposits. Past experience has shown that the 
authorities can quickly restore the Exchange Account’s 
surplus cash to the banking system, and can also maintain 
cheap money in spite of an efflux of funds. Firmer money 
rates may not therefore persist in the New Year. 


* * * 


Lloyds Bank Appointments.--The impending re- 
tirement of Mr G. F. Abell, the chief general manager of 
Lloyds Bank, has led to a succession of new appointments, 
Two of the present joint general managers, Mr R. A. 
Wilson and Mr Sydney Parkes, are to be chief general 
managers. This reverts to the practice of several years ago, 
when Mr F. A. Beane, the present vice-chairman of the 
bank, was a colleague of Mr Abell. Mr Wilson is this year’s 
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President of the Institute of Bankers, and he also has a 
long and wide knowledge of North Country banking. Mr 
Parkes is equally known for his activities in the City of 
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London. In succession to Mr Wilson and Mr Parkes, Mr leaders. 
L. A. Stanley and Mr G. D. Gold are appointed joint 
general managers. Mr Stanley is now the assistant general 


manager in charge of administration, and he is being suc- 
ceeded by Mr A. H. Ensor. Mr Gold is joint manager of 
the bank’s City office, and his place will be filled by Mr 
T. G. Raine. The whole City will regret Mr Abell’s retire- 
ment, for he will leave a noticeable gap in the banking 
world. The City, however, will equally agree that that gap 
will be well filled by his two successors, and will also be 
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glad to know that Mr Abell has been invited to join the 
board. Thus he will not entirely lose touch with the bank- 
ing world, in which he has for some time been one of the 


* * 


Bank of New South Wales.—Mr Robert Gillespie, 
the new president of the Bank of New South Wales, gave 
an interesting review of Australian economic conditions at 
the ordinary general meeting of the bank. The key to his 
review is the fall in Australian export prices, amounting to 
27.5 per cent. between the third quarters of 1937 and 1938, 
This, rather than any diminution in the volume of Austra- 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue rally in sterling and the franc, 
described in a Financial Note, was 
checked on Thursday by nervousness 
in Paris over Count Ciano’s speech. It 
is true that spot francs continued to be 
bid, the rate strengthening to Frs. 
178.20 and the French Control having 
to give francs. Three months’ francs, 
however, eased from Frs. 3-§ to Frs. 
1; discount. The reaction in sterling 
was more noticeable, for the spot 
rate came down to $4.674,_ re- 
covering later in the day to $4.673. 
The British Control was buying dollars 
early in the morning and selling them 
later in the day. During the week 
guilders depreciated from Fl. 8.50 on 
Monday to Fl. 8.67} on Thursday 
morning, coming back later in the day 
to Fl. 8.60}. This depreciation was not 
only in sympathy with the dollar, but 
was also due to the cessation of cover- 
ing purchases of guilders against the 
repayment of the French credit. Swiss 
francs followed the dollar in an idle 
market, the rate rising from Frs. 20.37 
to Frs. 20.62, and falling back on 
Thursday afternoon to Frs. 20.59. 
Belgas also followed the dollar, the rate 
moving from bel. 27.34 to bel. 27.734 
and falling back to bel. 27.68. Forward 
belgas widened to slight discounts for 
both the chief positions. The market 
this week was very active in dollars and 
French francs, but the total repatriation 
of French funds up to Wednesday may 
prove less than might have been ex- 
pected from the general atmosphere 
created by M. Daladier’s success. 


* 
The Bank Return 


Tue Christmas expansion in the note 
circulation has begun, even though 
most of this week’s increase of £4.7 
millions probably represents currency 
withdrawn for end-of-month payments. 
There is still no increase in the fidu- 
Ciary note issue, so that the reserve is 
down to £45.6 millions. The circula- 
tion is now only £4.9 millions less than 
last year, when it was thought neces- 

Dec. 1, Nov.16, Nov.23,Nov. 30, 


1937 1938 1938, 1938 


£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept.: 


CE cnsnabanecuisi 326-4 326-4 326°4 326-4 
Netes in circula- 

TION ........06. 485°7 478°6 476-1 480°8 

Banking Dept. : 

a 62:0 47-8 50:4 45°6 
Public Deps. ... 12:0 35:0 31-7 23-1 
Bankers’ Deps. 105-7 89-5 92-2 97-1 
Other Deps. ... 36-6 35-0 35:0 37:2 
Govt. Secs. ...... 788 95-2 91-8 90-2 
Discounts & Ad- 

EE cisestnes 10:5 12-4 12:2 17-6 
Other Secs. ...... 20°7 20:6 21:1 20:1 
Proportion........ 40°2% 30-7% 32-4% 29:7% 


sary to raise the fiduciary note issue by 
£20 millions. 

In the banking department there has 
been a drop of £8.6 millions in public 
deposits. This is not due to the War 
Loan dividend, which, unlike last year, 
was only paid the day after this week’s 
return. The money market, however, 
had concentrated most of its Treasury 
bill payments towards the latter end of 
this week, and this is probably the 
chief reason why public deposits are 
lower. Discounts and advances have 
risen by £5.4 millions. Part of this in- 
crease may represent further drawings 
against the Czech credit. It is also 
possible that some of this money is for 
the moment on deposit with the Bank, 
for other deposits have risen by £2.2 
millions. The increase in discounts and 
advances outweighs the drop in the 
Reserve, which may be why Govern- 
ment securities have been reduced by 
£1.6 millions. As a result of all these 
movements bankers’ deposits have risen 
by £4.9 millions. 

* 


The Money Market 


PARTLY because the market had no 
Treasury bills to pay for on Monday 
and Tuesday and only a few bills on 
Wednesday, money has become de- 
finitely easier. Last week bond money 
was being bid for each morning at 3 
Per cent. but this week it was freely 
offered at the same rate, while large 
borrowers had no difficulty in securing 
loans at 4 per cent. There was a fair 
demand for money on Thursday, when 
the market had a large part of its week’s 
bills to pay for, but by then the War 
Loan dividend money was beginning to 
come through, and so conditions re- 
mained easy. By next week the whole of 
the War Loan dividend will have 
reached the market, and so, pending 
the further withdrawal of Christmas 
currency, money should for a short 
time be more plentiful. 


Dec. 2, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, 
1937 1938 1938 
° ° 9 


en e 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1, lo 12 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... lp-3g-1* = 1o=1] Io—1* 
SPUD dekicabacescesesse ig—53 19—34 1p-34 
Discount Rates : . 
Treasury bills ......... 1ljp—34 34 13, 
Three months’ bank . ” 
DS siciteecineicciiees 58 34 1316 


* Viz. 19 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The clearing banks were only making 
limited purchases of bills. Early in the 
week special dates in January and Feb- 


ruary were being taken at }? per cent., 
but later on the banks were prepared to 
pay 3 per cent. for suitable February 
dates. January maturities are, of course, 
less popular, as they mature relatively 
soon after the New Year and its dis- 
turbances; they therefore remained at 
48 per cent. The rate for bills with a 
full three months to run was also {? 
per cent. These rates are fractionally 
higher than last week, but indicate no 
more than the usual December §stif- 
fening. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


ON November 26th the London price 
of gold touched a new high record, 
which actually was 150s. 4d. for a small 
deal after the fixing. Since then there 
has been the sharp recovery in sterling, 
which has brought the price of gold 
down again. On Monday and Tuesday 
there was an incipient “ dollar scare” 
on the Continent, which led to fresh 
Continental buying of gold, and at one 
time on Monday threatened to establish 
a big premium. This demand was met 
by Continental resales and official 
sales. There was no arbitrage on Mon- 
day or Tuesday, as the pound was ap- 
preciating. On Wednesday there was 
very little business, but on Thursday, 
when the exchange turned against the 
pound, arbitrage began once more, in 
addition to further Continental pur- 
chases. Over half this day’s demand had 
to be met from official sources. 


Silver, 
Gold price per 02. 
standard 
D wee | Pah 
ate | | 
Price | Prem. | Amt. | . 
| or . Two 
iper fine | pi. dealt | Cash Mths. 
|} © count; ™ | 
} | * | j } 
7 | pow | 
1938 a d. | £’000 ft a, 
Nov. 25 ... 14910lo1lo pm) 888 | 201g | 1958 
” 26 ... |150 0 lio pm 444 201g 195, 
” 28 ... (149 Ql l pm 1,362 20 1¢ 19% 6 
» 29 .. 1149 3 | 1pm 1,087 2014 | 1912 


» 30... 1149 1 lopm 319 | 201j6 | 1938 
Dec. 1... 1148 6l2 lpm |) 797 20-j6 19516 


* Above or below American shopping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as ls. 3d. 
per cent. 

t At fixing. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


The silver market also established a 
record, as the premium of cash over 
forward rose to 3d. per ounce, which 
is the widest margin since January, 
1924. London stocks of silver have be- 
come depleted through the steady 
stream of American trade purchases, 
all of which are for cash, and as a result 
of this shortage the cash price rose on 
Tuesday to above the New York parity. 
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lian exports, explains why an active balance of payments of 
£stg7 millions for 1936-37 has given place to a passive 
balance of £stg20 millions for the following year. It equally 
explains the year’s reduction in London funds and so in 
the trading banks’ cash. Meanwhile the fall in export prices, 
in conjunction with the drought, placed many primary pro- 
ducers in need of additional assistance. The result was 
that the trading banks’ advances rose by £A23 millions 
during ‘the year to the third quarter of 1938, while their 
deposits only rose by £A3.8 millions, their cash fell by 
£A4.2 millions and their Treasury bills by £AS5.5 millions. 
This reduced their cash ratio from 12.0 to 10.5 per cent. 
and raised their advance ratio from 86.0 to 92.3 per cent., 
or nearly to the record 1936 ratio of 93.6 per cent. The 
Bank of New South Wales’s figures followed this general 
trend. Mr Gillespie takes the view that this has created a 
banking stringency, from which there is no prospect of 
escape through an early rectification of the trade balance. 
Indeed, the 1938-39 wool clip will in his opinion prove to 
have been affected by the drought of 1937-38. He equally 
holds that internal monetary policy can be directed in such 
a way as to cut short any tendency for total spending power 
to be reduced to levels where enterprise is discouraged and 
factors of production thrown out of employment. He argues 
that Australia is in a stronger position than in 1928-29, for 
she is no longer dependent upon a large annual inflow of 
capital, while she also has a greater diversification of home 
industries. Yet it is obvious that he does not view the 
outlook with equanimity, and his whole speech carries the 
implication that the authorities must adopt a liberal mone- 
tary policy to carry Australia through the present setback 
in export prices. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland. — As the Duke of 
Buccleuch explained at the Annual General Court, held 
on Wednesday last, the accounts of the bank were made 
up to October 8th, a date which this year fell immedi- 
ately after the crisis. This has to some extent vitiated 
comparisons with previous years. As the Duke revealed, 
there were certain withdrawals of deposits during the 
crisis, and had it not been for these the increase of 
£247,000 in deposits, from £69.7 millions to £69.9 
millions, during the year, would probably have been 
greater still, Cash, call money and short loans, at £15.7 
millions, were slightly higher than in the previous year 
and again represented 21.5 per cent. of the bank’s deposits. 
Advances rose during the year from £26.4 millions to 
£27.4 millions. The Duke of Buccleuch revealed that this 
increase was well spread and reflected conditions in the 
areas served by the bank. It had, however, necessitated a 
reduction from £27.7 millions to £27.2 millions in the 
bank’s holdings of British Government securities, while 
discounts had fallen from £3.9 millions to £3.5 millions, 
largely as the result of a contraction in the commercial 
bill portfolio. Net profits showed a slight reduction com- 
pared with the previous year, owing to an increase in 
management charges and also to the heavier incidence of 
taxation. Scottish trade and industries generally enjoyed 
a fair year, but the Duke of Buccleuch declared that 
the heavy industries in the West of Scotland had been 
saved from depression mainly by re-armament. He empha- 
sised the need for stimulating and developing our export 
trade, and claimed that there wes a margin of productive 
capacity available towards this end, even after meeting the 
needs of re-armament. 


Investment 


Course of Share Values.—Since the middle of 
the year, the paths of Throgmorton Street and Wall Street 
have tended to diverge—except when they were united by 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British: Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 





common political fears. America has provided a jump in 
stock values which, even after the post-Election reaction, 
still leaves prices about 30 per cent. higher than in the 


third week of June. By comparison, British equity prices 
display a solidity which is not, in the circumstances, unre- 
markable, though it provides no advertisement for new 
investors. The current level of British equities, indeed, is 
approximately the same as that recorded towards the end 
of June, and also in the latter part of March. If the investor _ 
disregards the sharpest effect of the crisis, which pushed 
the Financial News index as low as 73.7 on Septem- 
ber 28th, the market’s behaviour during recent months is 
broadly in line with the economic facts. In New York, the 
steepness of the ascent in June and July would not have 
been maintained in any event, and if the same process of 
smoothing is applied, it would seem that the market’s in- 
trinsic momentum slowed down towards the election peak, 
and has subsequently reacted—again in strict conformity 
with the economic indicators. The investor’s pre-cccupa- 
tions with the future of appeasement and re-armament in 
Europe are too real to dismiss political considerations from 
the scene—they have clearly contributed towards the de- 
cline of business to low ebb in recent weeks. Political factors 
are united at first hand with the financing of re-armament, 
on which the market has recently sought enlightenment. Sir 
John Simon’s guarded statement of re-armament finance 
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policy (which is discussed more fully on page 470) does 
not, perhaps, supply the guidance which the gilt-edged 
market, in particular, would have liked. It certainly does 
not assure (as some interpreters appear to have assumed) 
the maintenance of the existing level of taxation and com- 
plete resort to borrowing next year. In either event, 
however, it is difficult to find positive encouragement lor 
the gilt-edged market. And the check to recession has not 
yet gone sufficiently far to provide new buying points for 
high-grade industrials. 


* * * 


Bulgarian Loan Offer.—At present, coupons are 
being paid at the rate of 32} per cent. on the two Bulgarian 
League Loans and the six pre-war loans. The arrange- 
ments, made at the end of 1936, covered only specific 
coupons and expire at the end of this year. A new agree- 
ment has now been reached, covering coupons maturing 
in 1939 (including those due January 1, 1940), and pro- 
viding for higher rates of payment. In effect the Bulgarian 
Government propose to retain 613 per cent. of the interest 
due, instead of 673 per cent. as at present, but the rate 
now payable to bondholders is to be raised in two steps. 
The half-yearly coupons first falling due in 1939 will be 
paid at the rate of 36} per cent., and the second coupons 
at 40 per cent., making an average rate of 38} per cent., 
while any provisional payments on account of coupons due 
in 1940 will also be at 40 per cent. The various bond- 
holders’ organisations recommend acceptance. Indeed, Bul- 
garia’s recognition of the claim of her creditors to increased 
payments sets an example which other debtors might well 
copy. Bondholders, however, will hope that the shortness 
of the period covered by the new offer will bring nearer 
the possibility of more permanent and normal payments. 


* * * 


Capital Issues in November.—The November totals 
of capital issues, both on our old and new bases, are larger 
than for many months past. Though the amounts are, at 
£14,758,000 and £24,858,000 respectively, due largely to 
the Woolworth and Ranks and Hawker Siddeley offers (all 
from the same issuing house) there has been a significant 
increase in the amount of new money raised in other 
directions. Our new issue figures for recent months are 
set out in the following table: 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 
United Posses- Foreign 
Monthly Average Kingdom sions Countries Total 
1937 £ £ £ £ 
Old basis ...... 18,603 1,842 525 20,970 
New basis...... 2,296 5,283 592 38,171 
Monthly Total —— 
(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
Sept., 1937 ... Dr.550 4,487 2,706 Nil 6,643 
Sept., 1938 ... 150 1,239 413 Nil 1,802 
fo Ry | | y Dr. 400 6,965 350 Nil 6,915 
idct., 1956 .... Dr. 850 500 1,518 Nil 1,168 
Nov., 1937..... Dr.150 10,570 1,802 Nil 12,222 
Nov., 1938... Dr. 300 14,561 497 Nil 14,758 
(New Basis) 

Sept., 1937 ... Dr.550 5,634 5,897 Nil 10,981 
Sept., 1938 ... 150 1,836 413 — Nil 2,399 
6 aap | + Dr. 400 10,528 1,061 Nil 11,189 
Oect., 1938 .... Dr. 850 4,471 3,269 Nil 6,890 
Nov., 1937..... Dr.150 13,318 2,897 Nil 16,065 
Nov., 1938 ... Dr. 300 = 23,515 1,643 Nil 24,858 


On balance, industrial borrowers are still concentrating 
upon issues of fixed interest securities, and their terms, 
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in some cases, have not been made sufficiently attractive 
for the general investor in quiet market conditions. The 
considerable revival in the number of Stock Exchange 
introductions is marked in the expansion of our “ new 
basis ” figures last month. 


* * * 


P. & O. Progress.—After giving a warm reception 
to the doubled deferred stock distribution three weeks ago, 
the market awaited the report with expectancy tinged with 
scepticism. The accounts for the year to September 30th 
(based on voyage accounts to June 30th) clearly show, 
however, that the 8 per cent. payment is not too good to be 
true. Net voyage receipts have increased from £1,115,837 
to £1,326,264—a rise of 19 per cent. The increase is due to 
a combination of favourable factors, including higher con- 
ference rates, the residuum of high profits in 1937, reduced 
Suez Canal dues, and lower laying-up expenses. Dividends 
from the shipping subsidiaries have increased from 
£413,612 to £564,134, and total profits have advanced 
from £1,975.695 to £2,360,424. The deferred stock has, in 
effect, a double gearing, for the main items of cost, includ- 
ing £880,000 (as before) for depreciation, and administra- 
tion expenses, show little change. Hence the rise in deferred 
stock earnings is spectacular—from £79,888 (excluding last 
year’s special credits of £244,920) to £385,335. On the 
strictest calculation of deferred stock earnings (adopted 
in the following table) the 8 per cent. dividend is covered 
with a small margin: — 


Years ended Sept. 30th 


1936 1937 1938 
Z, 4 £ 

Voyage net receipts........sssse0e 1,284,923 1,115,837 1,326,264 
ee 2,114,420 1,975,095 2,360,424 
DGPTOCIION, C66. ....cccscccscece 885,000 885,000 885,000 
i Ricdiutiedienvancneneiaxuanes 593,418 546,777 629,209* 
IRIE, ic sciicieeanbestons 314,663 312,030 308,880 
I coca ck ccucigsstes sion 152,000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred stock— 

TINE iccdipeesdnipunsidoteunes 169,339 79,888 385,335 

Tet oleae aaaaae 183,70 183,701 367,401 

ON a ae a 3:7 1:7 8-4 

SE Tiitiinhisthntishishenmanednmnetas 4 4 8 
Contingencies & reconditioning io 150,000 ss 
Special credits (met) ............ 7,570 244,920 34,175 
eee 152,093 143,200 170,309 


* Including £75,000 to Provident Good Service Account. 


The following chart shows the movement of deferred stock 
dividends during the past decade: — 


P. & O. DISTRIBUTIONS, 1929-38 
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The curve of total profits would actually lie slightly below 
the cumulative total of debenture, preference and deferred 
stock payments, if special income were excluded. 
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Reference to the consolidated balance sheet suggests 
that these results fairly reflect the trading experience of 
the group, for while the balance at profit and loss is 
reduced by roughly £83,000, general and contingency 
reserves in the subsidiaries’ books have increased by some 
£269,000. It is fortunate that continued disturbance in the 
Far East was offset by good Indian, Australian and Straits 
trade. The consolidated balance sheet reflects the great 
strength of the group. Amounts written off the cost of ships 
exceed depreciation at a 5 per cent. rate by £8,815,000 
(though the parent company’s allocation in the past two 
years has been below that rate). Net floating assets (taking 
into account investments of £16,420,819 and cash holdings 
of £2,189,956) of £11,139,457 are impressive, since the 
parent company, and to some extent its subsidiaries, have 
replaced a considerable proportion of tonnage at advan- 
tageous prices. But the market, viewing the deferred stock 
by the stern test of potential earnings for the current year, 
is paying due regard to the fact that the directors them- 
selves designated 3 per cent. of the 8 per cent. distribu- 
tion as “ bonus,” and shipping conditions during the latter 
part of the group’s accounting period suffered a setback. 
The deferred stock, at 22s. 6d. yields £7 2s. per cent. on 
an 8 per cent. distribution and £4 9s. per cent. on the more 
conservative hypothesis of a 5 per cent. distribution for the 
current year. 


* * * 


British Celanese Reverse.—The directors of British 
Celanese have always declared that, if capacity could be 
employed more advantageously, shareholders would come 
into their own, after years of patience. These hopes are duly 
repeated in the latest report. Even at the present low sell- 
ing prices, an increase in demand which would enable the 
company to operate at a rate in closer relation to capacity 
would permit “ satisfactory” earnings to be made. Unfor- 
tunately, these hopes are accompanied, not for the first 
time, by discouraging trading results. The company claims 
to have increased its proportion of the diminished total 
trade of the industry during the year to July 2nd last. But 
the reduction in trading profits from £2,195,760 to 
£1,939,468 would have been more serious but for reduc- 
tions in costs to offset lower selling prices. After providing 
for expenses, commutation of royalties, research, deprecia- 
tion and debenture service on a lower scale than in 1936-37, 
the residue available for preference dividends has shrunk 
from £247,078 to £29,781—an amount which does not 
cover half of the six months’ dividend on the first prefer- 
ence capital to October, 1937. Results for the past three 
years are analysed below: — 


Years to June 30 (approx.) 
937 1938 


1936 1 

£ £ £ 
Trading profit ......... 2,306,107 2,195,760 1,939,468 
PE BE cacnctnenssinas 2,310,784 2,212,742 1,950,682 
Expenses, commutation 

of royalties, and taxa- 

NEN scanttenssusabonioness 1,237,113 1,169,106 1,132,044 
Research, advtg., etc.... 190,633 239,991 248,670 
Depreciation .........++ 310,000 350,000 346,394 
Deb. service .........0+ 208,530 206,567 193,793 
Earned for pref. divs. ... 364,508 247,078 29,781 
Ist pref. divs. ........... . 322,875f ie 65,625* 
2nd pref. divs. ........ Nil 121,523 Nil 
Earned for ord. div. ... Nil Nil Nil 
Carried forward ......... 302,325 295,536 259,692 


* Half-year to October, 1937. 
up to date, Apr. 30th, 1936. 
§ Half-year to October, 1930. 


+ 3 years’ arrears, bringing div. 
¢ Year to April 30th, 1937. 


At last year’s meeting the chairman made a cryptic refer- 
ence to the possibility of co-operation in the industry. In the 
present report it is stated specifically that during the past 
few months contact has been established with Courtaulds, 
though the directors decline to discuss the scope of the 
discussions. Obviously, the possibility of a firm price agree- 


ment in the acetate section of the industry—linked, of 
course, with the arrangements which already exist in the 
viscose section—would have an important bearing on the 
company’s future prospects. The first step, clearly, is to 
establish a reasonably stable basis of earning power; the 
second is to bring the existing capitalisation into line with 
that earning power and to eliminate intangibles (which 
exceed £3 millions out of a balance-sheet total of £13.2 
millions) from the assets. Until these steps are achieved, 
existing quotations of 9s. 3d. for the first preference, Ss. 
for the second preference, and 3s. 6d. for the 10s. ordinary 
shares must surely be regarded as generous. 


Amalgamated Anthracite Scheme—The need for 
a capital reconstruction for Amalgamated Anthracite has 
long been recognised. No cash ordinary dividends have 
been paid since 1924-25, preference dividend arrears will 
amount by the end of this year to £591,104 (and would be 
much larger but for the issue of funding certificates in 
1933), and a capital loss computed at £6,154,484 can be 
met only to the extent of £1,236,145 from reserves. The 
proposed scheme is complicated in detail, but its effects can 
best be summarised as follows : — 


Existing Share Capital New Share Capital 


£1,193,425 5°% “ A” cum. pref. 
£1,193,425 5% “ B” non-cum. 
part. pref. 
£456,269 new ord. 
£1,343,652 new ord. 
£4,904,330 reduced. 
£14,009 fractions cancelled. 
* Of which £1,964,821 is “ original” issue and £422,029 
is “‘ 1937 ” issue, with different dividend rights. 


£2,386,850 7°, pref.* ..... ; 


£6,718,260 Ord. .....0.0e0ee 


Each of the 6,718,260 ordinary shares at present issued 
will be written down to 4s. The sum of £4,918,339 will be 
released for the reduction of assets, and about one-quarter 
of the new equity will be transferred to preference share- 
holders, in discharge of arrears and in consideration of a 
change in preference rights. The present preference capital 
is not to be cut, but it is proposed to divide it equaily into 
two classes. The “ A” preference shares will carry a 5 per 
cent. cumulative dividend, and the “ B” preference shares 
a 5 per cent. non-cumulative dividend with rights part 
passu with the ordinary shares up to a further 2 per cent. 
And in addition, the 10s. preference shares of each class 
are entitled to a 2s. premium on winding-up. 


a * * 


At present, the 7 per cent. preference dividend would re- 
quire £167,076 gross annually. The reduced preferential 
dividends will require only £119,340, but if maximum par- 
ticipating rights are to be obtained, net profits must exceed 
£179,200. Further, if preference shareholders are to re- 
ceive their original income, profits would have to exceed 
£237,700, and the ordinary dividend 5} per cent. With 
profits at that level, holders would receive £59,670 in re- 
spect of their “ A” shares, the maximum of £83,538 in 
respect of their “ B” shares, and some £24,000 in respect 
of their share in the equity. Total profits in 1937 were 
£294,052, but the fixed charges (including provision for 
redemption) are heavy, and the balance available for distri- 
bution was no more than £63,103. Thus, unless there is a 
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sharp recovery in total profits, or until the existing 
£1,357,355 of 5 per cent. debenture stock and £444,265 of 
44 per cent. Funding Certificates are paid off, shareholders 
may not experience much tangible benefit from the scheme. 
The proposals may tidy up the balance sheet. But the re- 
apportionment of earnings on the new share capital does 
not appear to be sufficiently far reaching, in relation to im- 
mediately prospective earning power, to reward the prefer- 
ence shareholders’ sacrifices equitably. 


* * * 


Crompton Parkinson's Future.—-Crompton Parkin- 
son’s profits record in the last decade has been meteoric. 
Ten years ago the company earned £89,110; during the 
year to September 30, 1937, profits amounted to £432,114. 
The lesson of economic history is that such rapid advance 
cannot indefinitely be maintained, and Crompton Parkin- 
son appears to have reached stable earnings with un- 
expected suddenness. Profits for the year to September 30, 
1938, are practically unchanged at £431,046 against 
£432,114. There was some decline in orders during the 
year, although it began with a well-filled order-book. Yet 
the scope of the business has further increased, for shares 
in subsidiaries stand in the balance sheet at £635,096 
against £608,164, current accounts with subsidiaries show 
a net increase of £93,000, and a new item of £20,190 
appears for trade investments. But the contemplated liaison 
with Callender’s Cable has been abandoned, and it is also 
evident from higher cash distribution (and confirmed by 
the chairman’s speech which accompanies the report) that 
profits are not expected to expand in future at the rapid 
rate of recent years. Earnings for the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares, at £354,388, are a mere £818 less than 
in 1936-37 and represent 48.2 per cent. on the increased 
capital. But the regular dividend is raised from 123 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., a special cash bonus of 15 per cent. 
is to be paid, and in addition a capital bonus of 50 per 
cent. is proposed. The dividends absorb £245,889 against 
£73,008, while the capital bonus entails a draft of £409.814 
on reserves. The allocation of £106,419 to general reserve 
reinstates the fund at £500,000. The chairman explains that 
Six years ago a basic cash dividend of 124 per cent. and a 
7 per cent. capital bonus were aimed at, with special capital 
bonuses from time to time. By this means the company has 
built up substantial liquid resources, which are now 
adequate, and the expansion of earnings is not expected to 
continue at the same rate. The directors’ objective will now 
be a basic dividend of 15 per cent., with a cash bonus when 
profits permit. Assuming that a 15 per cent. dividend is 
paid on the increased capital (it would, of course, be com- 
fortably covered by last year’s earnings), the ordinary 
and “A” ordinary shares yield £4 8s. 3d. per cent. at a 
current price of 26s. 74d., cum dividend and bonus. The 
fact that the company’s order book is little lower than a 
year ago, coupled with the benefit of Government orders, 
appears to justify the chairman’s “ quiet confidence.” 


* * * 


Tate and Lyle Report.—Stability has been the 
keynote of Tate and Lyle’s profits and ordinary dividends 
since 1934. A 2 per cent. increase in last year’s total 
profits is in the right direction, but it does not suggest 
that the long-term benefits of extensions and technical 
improvements have begun to materialise. And the capital 
bonus of two new shares for every five held (which will 
reduce the general reserve from £2,100.000 to £100,000) 
is intended to bring the capitalisation more into line with 
the assets employed in the business. The latest balance 
sheet to October Ist shows that fixed assets and invest- 
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ments amount between them to £8,735,805 apart from 
stocks totalling £2,678,777), but share and debenture 
capital totals only £7,798,000. Unless the stability of profits 
in recent years is succeeded by another jump in profits, 
such as occurred in 1935 when a 40 per cent. capital bonus 
was also distributed, the maintenance of the 184 per cent. 
dividend may be problematical. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that last year’s earnings rate of 27 per cent., as shown 
below, is equivalent to 19.3 per cent. on the increased 
capital : — 
Years ended September 30 


1936 1937 1938t 
£ £ £ 
Total profits ......... 1,324,416 1,325,362 1,357,884 
OD scncusonveness 7,013 7,972 8,222 
Debenture interest ... 90,562 89,837 89,072 
Preference dividend... 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Ordinary shares— 
i ace eniias 1,155,341 1,156,053 1,189,090 
ee 868,700 868,700 883,027 
CORE OL, si scsonscens 26-1 26-3 27:0 
SEE ts ashbaenkeeue 1814 1814 1814* 
MO DORRIVE  ccscccnncsce 284,000 300,000 300,000 
Carried forward ...... 58,874 46,227 52,290 


t 366 days to October Ist. * Also 40 per cent. capital bonus. 


The following chart illustrates the progress of Tate and 
Lyle ordinary dividends since 1930:— 


TATE & LYLE PROFITS, 1929-38 
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A =f f= Pp 4 = = = ; 
y= {Ordinary Dividends}; 
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In 1929 some £3,312,000 of ordinary capital ranked 
for dividend. To-day the total is £5,000,000, and in 
future it will be £7,000,000, Last year’s additions to 
fixed assets are not exceptional at £370,659, 
but investments in subsidiaries have risen from 
£296,089 to £865,714. This expansion covers the 
purchase of the ordinary shares of Macfie & Sons for 
240,000 ordinary shares of Tate and Lyle, the formation 
of a private lighterage company with a capital of £300,000, 
and the purchase by a West Indian subsidiary of a factory 
for £350,000 cash. At the current price of 80s. 6d., the 
ordinary shares would be worth 57s. 6d. ex rights. On this 
basis they would offer an earnings yield of £6 14s. 3d. per 
cent. and a dividend yield of £4 10s. 9d. per cent., 
assuming that earnings and distribution policy remained 
unchanged. 
* * * 


_ Dorman Long Prospects.—The favourable impres- 
sion created by the preliminary results and dividend of Dor- 
man Long (on which we commented on November 19th, 
page 386) have been confirmed this week by the full 
report. The directors, however, do not discuss the reason 
for the substantial increase in trading profits from 
£1,396,701 to £1,498,517 in a year in which district steel 
output declined by 7 per cent. The increased provision for 
taxation (which is up from £152,208 to £245,896) absorbs 
the bulk of the increase in profits; net earnings after 
taxation and their distribution have virtually remained 
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stable during the past year, as the following table 
indicates :— 
Years ended Sept. 30th 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

i iiiiinstennean 1,128,916 1,396,701 1,498,517 
SIND niscannswvenasnescsxies 250,000 300,000 300,000 
III cats bxaseedavniaspaecdaaccs eG 152,208 245,896 
IID ccsveveccecesocccesccennses 69,615 45,447 28,038 
Debenture service ............... 197,591 200,591 232,709 
PreGeTENCe GV. o.ccccccsccccessecs 238,803 238,803 238,803 
I eidiintiichieiiineticiidienviiicns 372,907 459,652 453,071 
Pref. ord. shares— 

ET nihetishiiiiiieeiaiastigninbivnnnnaiiuie 71,846 92,374 92,374 

ME Fk: a5 s4hxckerisaesedoves 24: 3* 31:3 31:3 

NE Pia 6 eens eh dik sceackscoesieis 14 18 18 
Ordinary shares— 

ET ita tbidhaentincaicbimasuia 49,869 158,115 158,115 

Earned Yo sssccssesscescoeceseees 16° 3* 23:3 23-3 

BMY Uh vibcsucdsunesncaseedcanevae 6 10 10 
Be I one isksh iv easerar diss 113,235 200,000 200,000 
Carried forward .................. 142,967 152,130 154,712 


* After reserve allocation. 


The chart telow portrays the continuous progress 
which the company has achieved since 1932 :— 


DORMAN LONG PROFITS, 1930-38 
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During the past six years, in fact, the company has 
converted a loss of £215,534 into distributable earnings 
of £924,583. 





* * * 


Dorman Long is one of the few companies which 
provides a four-year balance sheet and _ profit-and-loss 
comparison in its report, and it is eloquent of the progress 
achieved since 1935. Fixed assets show comparatively 
little change—their values were, in fact, largely determined 
under the capital reorganisation of 1934. But stocks and 
work in progress have advanced from £1,328,714 at 
September, 1935, to £1,698,468 at September last, while 
cash is up from £548,537 to £1,133,494. The ordinary 
capital was increased at the end of 1936 from £831,148 
to £1,581,148; general reserve stands at £1,543,008 
compared with £200,000 in 1935; and a workmen's com- 
pensation reserve has grown from £18,182 to £302,237. 
These are considerable achievements even for a period 
of prosperity. The company would be fortunate indeed 
if the next four years were as favourable, and the imme- 
diate outlook is fairly summed up in a yield of 8 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares at 25s. 


* * * 


Tube Investments’ Report. — The 5 per cent. 
increase in Tube Investments’ profits is a much better 
result than might have been anticipated from the main- 
tenance of the 23} per cent. dividend. Moreover, at last 
year’s meeting, Mr Chamberlain was cautious in his 
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view of 1937-38 prospects. He stressed that the arms 
programme could not affect the company until 1939, 
and believed that, though turnover would probably be 
larger, the rate of profit would fall. In the event, total 
profits have increased from £836,668 to £883,726, and 
the bulk of the increase is available for the ordinary and 
the liaison stockholders. The following table shows that 
the 23} per cent. dividend is covered with the increased 
margin of 6? per cent. :— 
Years ended October 31 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £, 
II cvciccdcctinnticecsocecs 639,561 836,668 883,726 
EMROUGN, GOR s CBC. 6occcccccccecscccnces 13,679 11,578 16.469 
I MINS cceccnvenenccasencsecces 44,220 43,490 42,045 
Ord. and liaison} shares :— 
Earned Coeeeeccccncccccovccccecesececoces 581 ,662 781 94 825,212 
NT hs Oa a a aaah 421,117 666,043 643,842 
Earned GUNED atissonnsedndiawtene 24-2 27:9 30°4 
rs CRI aiviccciniecncesbinccenace 173 233 23% 
ae 150,000 150,000 177,458 
RA OMI  ccivccccncecescscrenecees 112,669* 128,220 132,132 


* After £5,152 capital increase expenses. t Each £1 liaison 
share carries the rights of £1,000 deferred stock. 


The already close working connection between the 
company and Stewarts and Lloyds has been strengthened 
during the year, for a further £203,278 of Stewarts and 
Lloyds deferred stock has been bought by the company 
at 35s. (raising the total holding to £329,888 nominal). 
In accordance with custom, the additional holding has 
been written down to its par value, and the resulting 
allocation to general reserve of £177,458 represents 
£25,000 in excess of the £152,458 premium at which 
the stock was bought. This acquisition appears to be the 
main change since the previous balance sheet, for a rise 
of £107,000 in land and buildings in the consolidated 
balance sheet and of £277,000 in plant is largely offset 
by a fall of £347,000 in trade interests. The current year 
should see a satisfactory level of activity owing to the 
arms programme, and a yield of £5 15s. 3d. is now 
obtainable on the ordinary stock units at 82s. 6d. 


* * * 


United Molasses’ Strong Position.—The increase 
in United Molasses’ dividend from 21} to 22} per cent., 
announced at the end of last week, disappointed some 
optimists, but there will be no complaint with the position 
disclosed by the detailed and highly informative report. 
The company’s total income increased from {1,139,284 
to £1,192,185, while the consolidated profit, after provid- 
ing £279,607 for taxation, was reduced to £877,714, 
compared with £946,241 in 1936-37, after an undisclosed 
appropriation for tax. The depreciation provision, how- 
ever, has been reduced from £318,101 to £205,701, and 
the directors contemplate that the provision will approxi- 
mate to £200,000 in future—a level which will sull 
write off the assets of the group many years before the 
expiration of their working life. After providing £45,000 
for staff funds (this item, again, should not exceed 
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£15,000 in future), the balance available for the ordinary 
stock has increased from £534,421 to £571,701, and the 
22} per cent. dividend is covered by earnings of 40-3 per 
cent., as we show below :— 


Years to September 30th 


1936 1937 va 

Consolidated profits, afterexpenses £ £ 

— aan ee ee ee ag 759,044 946,241 877,714t¢ 
Depreciation ..........se0esesseeseesees 303,678 318,101 205,701 
Debenture interest ...............00+ 56,298 iat ove 
Staff funds EE : Bae eee ae eee oa 20,000 37,000 45,000 
Preference dividends ............+++ 57,656 56,719 55,312 
United Molasses ordinary stock :— 

Formed cease S212 $3421 571,701 

a 3 a a a cesteeaea geen 207,148 309,267 318,828 

RON gg cc sceenspweebhese 21-7 36°7 40-3 

a 6 a re a eicie 14 21t 22% 
General geeetVe*  ......cccccscccessesse 110,000 225,000 250,000¢ 
Carried Gorward — .....scccccsvcccseses 49,480 49,634 52,508 


* Share premiums and investment profits transferred to 
general reserve : 1936, £122,643 ; 1937, £215,123 ; 1938, £177,544. 

+ Taxation absorbed £279,607. $ Includes £50,000 survey 
and renewal reserve. 

Compared with the dark days of 1930-33, the com- 

any’s position is immensely strong. The sale of the 
** Athelchief ” for £130,950 net compared with a written- 
down value of £36,024, is typical of the conservative 
value at which the fleet now stands in the books. Indeed, 
it is calculated that it would require £9 millions to replace 
the group’s existing investments and equipment, com- 
pared with a total issued capital of £3,204,500—a position 
which, as the directors point out, is relevant when calcu- 
lating the percentage of profits earned by the company. 
As for the trading outlook, the company is making further 
headway in offsetting the decline in molasses business 
in the U.S.A. and the Far East by increased sales in this 
country and Europe. A large increase in European demand 
has followed a fall in prices to the lowest recorded levels, 
but the tanker outlook is improving, and the company 
has the benefit of certain time charters. The directors 
forecast that, although earnings are unlikely to equal last 
year’s level, they should justify the maintenance of the 
dividend, should satisfy ordinary shareholders. The 
6s. 8d. shares stand at 22s. 103d. to yield £6 17s. per cent. 


* * * 


Lautaro Nitrate Position.—The accounts of Lautaro 
Nitrate for the year to June 30, 1938, must be considered 
good in the circumstances. Not only was the important 
Spanish demand again severely curtailed, but lower 
agricultural prices might have been expected to reduce 
sales. The company’s actual share of sales for the year, 
however, was scarcely changed at 414,995 metric tons, 
against 416,654 tons, while gross nitrate and iodine 
profits fell only from £568,766 to £548,981. The net 
profit of £450,454 fell short of the previous year’s level 
by only a few pounds. Owing partly to the rather smaller 
prior interest requirements on the diminishing frozen 
bank loan, and partly to smaller bond and debenture 
service, this year’s profits provide a full 4 per cent. on all 
bonds and debentures—last year the first mortgage 
income bonds only received 33 per cent.—and there was 
a surplus for amortisation of £127,643, against £108,672 
last year. Bond and debenture interest and amortisation 
absorb the entire profits for the year, and, under the 
scheme of 1936, must continue to do so until the frozen 
bank loans have been paid off by the liquidation of the 
corresponding frozen stocks of nitrate, which form the 
loan’s security. When this process is completed, the 
company will be able to meet the whole of current demand 
out of its own production, instead of meeting a minimum 
of 20 per cent. out of stocks on which the profits, if any, 
must go to the bank creditors. In addition, only 80 per 
cent., instead of 100 per cent., of profits will be earmarked 
for debenture service, the balance of 20 per cent. being 
earmarked for ordinary dividends. Lautaro shareholders 
therefore have an immediate interest in the company’s 
progress in liquidating the frozen stocks and repaying 
its bank creditors. The reduction of £334,699 effected 
last year brings the debt down to £1,541,924, a sum 
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which, on present performance, should comfortably be 
cleared by June 30, 1943, the intended date. At 3s. 3d. 
the £1 shares can only be considered a likely speculation, 
in which a five-year time element is involved. 


* * * 


Kaftir Dividend Prospects.—In the light of the 
substantial rise in the price of gold during the current half 
year, the Kaffir market contemplates the approaching 
dividend season with a degree of indifference which is 
superficially surprising. The explanation is, of course, 
partly to be found in the companies’ trading policy and 
partly in the market’s concern with Colonial discussions. 
Nevertheless, for the four months July to October inclusive 
the Rand gold output reached the record level of 
4,146,135 ozs., showing an increase of 232,719 ozs. on the 
first four months of the year, and in the aggregate higher 
profits and a net increase in the total amounts of dividends 
distributed are to be anticipated. Next year some of the 
new producers will make an appreciable contribution, 
but on this occasion only Van Dyk, which may make a 
small initial distribution, is likely to appear as a newcomer 
to the dividend list. Both “ Sallies”” and Grootvlei have 
begun to make profits, but they can hardly make up the 
leeway of the earlier months sufficiently to justify a dis- 
tribution this month. Among the fairly clear cases in which 
an increase is to be expected is East Geduld, whose pro- 
duction position has been stabilised and which has, 
therefore, no problems of capital expenditure to consider. 
In June the distribution was raised by 6d. to 5s. 6d., 
and a further increase to 6s. would now appear to be 
justified. 

* * * 


Simmer and Jack is a contrasting case. In this instance, 
profits are rising steadily, but with the approaching com- 
pletion of one expansion scheme the directors, with every 
technical justification, have announced another. To finance 
this a new issue is to be made, which will provide a small 
surplus over the estimated total expenditure. Hence a 
moderate increase in the distribution, possibly from 5d. co 
7d. per share, is looked for. For Modder East, owing to 
the fall in capital expenditure this year and a moderate 
increase in profits, an increase of 6d. in the distribution to 
3s. 6d. may be possible. Rand Leases working profits for 
the four months in the present period have been £238,615, 
as against £184,796 in the corresponding period of the first 
half of this year, when the distribution was 1s. The market 
is therefore expecting an increase in the distribution from 
ls. to 1s. 6d. New Kleinfontein and Rose Deep are also 
among the possibilities, but in both cases a larger capital 
ranks. Despite the fall in profits it is hoped that Rand- 
fontein will be able to maintain its distribution, although 
there is an admitted element of uncertainty. On the other 
hand, Brakpan, Langlaagte Estates, Modder B, New 
Modderfontein and Van Ryn Gold may well shade their 
distributions to conform with the trend of profits. 


* * * 


Gold Coast Mining Results.—Shareholders in Marlu 
and Gold Coast Selection Trust are now receiving sub- 
stantial dividends. Increasing output and continuous opera- 
tions produced very satisfactory earnings of £529,400 for 
Marlu for the year to July 31st. After providing £149,500 
for taxation, dividends totalling 25 per cent., less tax, were 
paid; and an interim of 15 per cent., tax free, has been 
declared on account of the current year. The development 
position of the two principal properties, however, qualifies 
the immediate outlook; and although the reserve tonnage 
has been increased by acquisition of additional properties 
(of low average values), the report intimates that altera- 
tions and adjustments to the treatment plant “ will prob- 
ably enable the monthly profit to be maintained at approxi- 
mately the current rate.” Work on the 400 ft. and 600 ft. 
levels of Marlu and Bogosu North continues to provide 
negative results. Nothing is said in the reports of Marlu or 
Gold Coast Selection regarding the purchase price of the 
properties lately acquired by the former from the latter, but 
the property account of Marlu has increased by £102,060 
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to £1,087,080. Gold Coast Selection, whose income consists 
chiefly of dividends on its shareholdings, shows a profit of 
£172,860 and paid a dividend of 10 per cent., tax free, 
for the year ended March 31st last. An interim of 15 per 
cent., tax free, has been declared on account of the current 
year. Property account has risen from £154,290 to 
£260,050, while cash in hand has dropped from £139,350 
to £28,280. Investments stand in the latest balance sheet at 
£1,045,000, of which shares entered at £967,430 had on 
March 31st a market value of £4,402,210. Marlu Ss. shares 
stand at 13s. 14d. and Gold Coast Selection 5s. shares at 
23s. 9d. 
* * * 


Whither Wiluna?—A year in which gold was 
recovered to the value of nearly £A1,000,000, but without 
benefit to the shareholders, must certainly be written down 
as a disappointment. In the twelve months to last March 
31st the income of the operating company—the Wiluna 
Gold Mines—amounted to £965,560, of which a surplus of 
£109,600 remained after various provisions. From the 
balance of £281,200 shown by the appropriation account 
(including the sum brought forward from the previous 
year) £159,550 has been written off, leaving the carry- 
forward at £121,660. The grade of ore treated fell from 
5.1 dwts. to 4.45 dwts., while costs, including smelting 
but excluding all exploration and development, rose by 
3s. 7d. per ton, owing to higher wages and reduced hours, 
The percentage of extraction improved, although it entailed 
a rather appreciable addition to expenses. Certain sections 
of the plant, however, are still not giving really satisfac- 
tory results. At 1,920,000 tons, value 4.3 dwts., the ore 
reserves show a decrease of 390,600 tons in quantity and 
of nearly 4 dwt. in value. It is notable that “ positive ” ore 
now figures at 1,217,100 tons, compared with 2,200,500 
tons. The special programme of diamond drilling and ex- 
ploration recommended at the end of last year has so far 
failed to disclose any sustained improvement in values in 
the main property, although interesting discoveries have 
been made on the neighbouring Bulletin and Happy Jack 
leases. The report of the general manager certainly fails 
to disclose any ground for the wave of optimism which 
swept through the market a few months ago. The future of 
the company depends upon the development of more pay- 
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able ore, and its financial resources are distinctly limited. 
The last dividend was 10 per cent., paid as interim on 
account of 1935-36, and the £1 shares now stand at 
13s. 103d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week’s com- 
pany results are numerous and important. The results of 
some 58 companies are analysed in our usual table on 
page 519, and their net profits (excluding two cases where 
comparable figures are not available) amount to 
£11,360,000, against £11,681,000, a fall of only 23 per 
cent. The cumulative total for 2,225 companies reporting 
during the year to date is £283,918,000, an increase of 
8 per cent. on the total of £262,677,000 for the previous 
year. The week’s results are discussed in earlier Notes and 
on page 500 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week,— Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found in this issue from page 508. 
The speeches at the Royal Bank of Scotland and Bank of 
New South Wales meetings are discussed on pages 488 and 
489. Mr John A. Agnew, at the Consolidated Gold Fields 
meeting, discussed the position on the developing pro- 
perties, and referred in particular to the promising 
results at Venterspost. At the Central Uruguay Railway 
meeting, Mr G. H. Harrison stressed three matters of vital 
importance to the company—the exchange rate, the co- 
ordination of transport, and the settlement of the claim 
against the Government. Discussing the expansion of the 
Bristol Aeroplane works, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith pointed 
out that a large proportion of the extensions would be of a 
permanent profit-earning character. Mr A. Chester Beatty 
referred hopefully to the effect of the lead restriction agree- 
ment at the Trepca Mines meeting. Addressing shareholders 
of Ratanui Rubber, Mr W. Arthur Addinsell described the 
criticism of the Control Committee’s decision to fix pro- 
duction at 50 per cent. for January-March, 1939, as “ pre- 
mature,” and suggested that the position warranted 
“moderate optimism.” At the Kwahu Mining mecting 
Lieut.-Col. Frank Johnson described the changes in the 
company’s Gold Coast Main Reef and Marlu holdings. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


ACCOUNT 
DECEMBER 8 


TICKET 
DECEMBER 6 


Tue victory of M. Daladier over the 
C.G.T., the smart recovery in the 
pound, and Sir John Simon’s state- 
ment regarding defence finance have all 
contributed some quota towards this 
weck’s modest improvement. Not that 
the tale of the markets is lively; turn- 
Over remains small, with perhaps some 
slight expansion towards the end of the 
week, The rally has been one of prices, 
rather than expanding business. 
Gilt-edged were depressed at first 
Owing to nervousness regarding the 
French situation and the uncertain 
movements of the pound. These losses 
were limited to } on the undated 
stocks, and on Tuesday further falls 
were regained, modest improvements 
being recorded on the day. The con- 
tinued improvement in sterling was 
marked in mid-week by a further re- 
covery, and the market was also assisted 
by Sir John Simon's statement on de- 
fence finance. The collapse of the 
general strike in France led initially to 
rises of up to } in gilt-edged on Thurs- 
day, but these were not maintained. 


Dominion stocks were still affected by 
the weakness of New Zealand issues. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues were depressed at first, but re- 
covered in mid-week on bear closing. 
Bulgarian loans were favourably 
affected by the new debt agreement 
(discussed on page 490), and small im- 
provements were recorded later in 
Brazilian bonds. French rail issues 
made a smart response to the collapse 
of the strike, and some improvement 
was reported in German bonds. 

* 


Home rail stocks opened in gloomy 
fashion, with falls ranging up to two 
points in the debentures and slightly 
less in the guaranteed stocks. A smaller 
setback occurred on Tuesday, but it 
was followed by a moderate recovery in 
mid-week, despite a total fall in traffics 
of £300,000. The ordinary stocks 
showed smaller movements, but ob- 
tained little support. Argentine rail 
issues remained quietly firm, without 
attracting much business. 

Industrial shares opened in unim- 
pressive fashion, but prices moved a 
shade higher as the week went on, 
though business remained on a modest 
scale. Iron and steel shares remained 
dull until Wednesday, and movements 
were not uniform. Thornycroft were 
again a good feature, John Brown gave 


way on disappointment with the in- 
terim dividend but rallied on news of 
an Admiralty order, while Tube Invest- 
ments failed to respond to the satisfac- 
tory report (discussed on page 493). In 
the coal group, Glass Houghton were 
depressed on the decision to omit a 
final dividend, and the weakness spread 
to other issues; the Amalgamated 
Anthracite scheme was well received. 
Engineering shares were irregular. J. 
Brockhouse gave way following the 
reduced dividend, but Henry Meadows 
were firm on the record profits. Prices 
of electrical equipment issues reacted. 
The motor section was subdued on the 
A.E.C. profits reduction. Aircraft 
shares were uninteresting but steady, 
though a wider interest was noticeable 
from mid-week. There was some en- 
quiry for the leading tobacco issues. 
On Wednesday, brewery shares bright- 
ened considerably on calculations of a 
smaller chance of heavier taxation. 
British Celanese were not much 
afiected by the report (see page 491), 
but Courtaulds were firmer on the 
news of negotiations. Among provision 
and catering issues, Tate and Lyle were 
indifferent to the report (analysed on 
page 492), while A.B.C. hardened on 
the maintenance of the dividend. Stores 
were uncertain. ‘Though miscellaneous 
issues made a mixed showing, the 
underlying tone of indecision was less 
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marked than in recent weeks. United 
Molasses improved slightly on the re- 
port. Cement shares improved after 
early weakness. The shipping group 
was quiet, but P. and O. deferred 
gained slightly on the full report (see 
page 490). 


* 


Conditions in the oil share market 
were unchanged. The tone was heavy, 
price changes slight, and the small busi- 
ness was confined to the leaders. Con- 
tinental dealings were too small to be 
decisive. Nothing happened to awaken 
the rubber share market from its state 
of coma; changes were trifling and 
mostly downwards. Tea shares 
strengthened slightly as the week 
went on. 

The mining market behaved similarly 
to other sections, and, except for Mon- 
day’s session, the tone was rather 
brighter. At first the record gold price 
was without effect on Kaffirs, and sup- 
port (mostly from the Cape) was mainly 
for the developing mines. Dividend 
pavers were relatively neglected, Paris 
dealers turning for the time being to 
domestic stocks. On Thursday, Cape 
buying was more in evidence, in ad- 
vance of the November profits state- 
ments. West African gold shares were 
more active than in recent weeks. At 
first, Rhodesian copper issues reacted, 
except for temporary gains on Tuesday 
afternoon, but they improved a little in 
mid-week. Among base metals, Trepca 
went ahead on Paris support. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 





INDICATORS 
oem me | 1 “oo 
| Security Indices 
| . | Corres 
Total ~— 
1938 aines} Vay 
Bargainst) § 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* int.¢ 
- ' i j 
Nov. 25; 5,575 | 8,535 | 82:5 | 124-5 
Nov. 28) 6,175 10,590 81-8 | 124-2 
Nov. 29, 5,655 | 6,220 81:8 | 124-2 
Nov. 30) 5,280 | 7,730 81-8 | 124-2 
Dec. 1; 5,545 | 7,180 81-9 124-3 
1938 
High... | 97-2 | 131-0 
| Fan, 12 Feb. 4 
Low... 73-7 = | #+#119-9 


Sept. 28 | Sept. 27 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100, +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices on Tuesday last, 
November 29, 1938, stood at 63-1, 
compared with 63-7 five weeks ago and 
73°6 a year ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 5-94, 5-85 and 4-95 
per cent. We give below a selection of 
the separate indices, and also the usual 
monthly particulars of fixed interest 
securities. One of the chief changes, 
however, is the fall as compared with 
five weeks ago in the index of industrial 


' (distributive) debentures from 107-8 


to 105-7, and in the corresponding 
preference stocks from 72-3 to 70-5, 


* Owing to the decline in home rails. 
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(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


! 
| Prices 
' 
; 
| 
' 


Group (and No. of 
Securities : 
— Nov. 30, Oct. 25, Nov. 29, 

1937 1938 1938 


| 
| 


Fixed Interest : 


215°. Consols (1) ...... | 133-6 | 127-8 | 126-6 
Misc. indus. deb. (13) | 121-2 | 119°7 , 119 7 
Misc. indus. pret. (26) | 115°6 112°4 111-4 
Ordinary : 
Insurance (10) ......... | 123-5 | 114:0 | 115-5 
Caral (9) ...cccccccsccccces | 104-9} 81-1) 82-8 
Coston (6) ..cccccccceces | 36°8 22:7 | 24:1 
Elec. manufg. (12) ... | 131-2 | 117-2 | 120-7 
Iron and steel (17) ... | 64:9 | 55°6)| 53:8 
Home rails (4) ......... |} 69-1 37:6 33:7 
Breweries, etc. (20) ... | 134-1 | 116-7, 111-7 
Yield (°,) 
Group ue 


Nov. 30, Oct. 25, Nov. 29, 
1937 , 1938 1938 


Fixed Interest : | 
ie) 


2ie%, Comacls  .coccesse 3: 3: 3°53 
Misc. indust. deb. 4°10 3-98 3-98 
Misc. indust. pref. ... | 4°47 | 4°38 4:42 
Ordinary : 
FRROTRGE .cccccnscsceses | 3-57) 3-7 3°70 
at. caccasadsneonansennne | 4°58 | 6°30 6°38 
TK oc nccsenneenenanes 2°61 | 3°33 3°07 
Electrical manufg. ... 4°78 5-75 5 56 
Iron and steel ......... 6-10 7:38 | 7°58 
REOURO BRIS ..0cccccccccees 3°14 9-21 9:97 
Breweries, etc. ......... 4°63 | 5-72 5-92 


New York 
AFTER a weak close last Saturday, 
Wali Street reopened with a further 
display of selling pressure, which de- 
pressed the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age 2.31 points, despite a fair closing 
rally. The rally provided a signal that 
a resistance point had been met, for on 
Tuesday there was a fractional advance 
of a technical character, while in mid- 
week the Dow average jumped 23 points 
in response to the news from France 
and the newly-found strength of 
sterling. The slight setback in steel 
operations, estimated by Jron Age to be 
running at 60} per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 614 per cent. last week, 
tended to confirm the market’s impres- 
sion that business news will show no 
decisive change for better or for worse 
during the next few weeks. The cur- 
rent decline in steel activity is attri- 
buted partly to smaller orders from 
consumers as the year-end stock-taking 
approaches. Thin trading remains a 
feature of the market, and is liable to 
cause rather extreme price movements. 
Government bonds reacted on the Trea- 
sury’s borrowing schedule for Decem- 
ber, but second-grade bonds responded 
to the recovery of stocks in mid-week. 
By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100) 
_ WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1938 | 
{| Nov. | Nov. | Nov, 
Low | Hieh 16, 23, | 30, 
Mar. | Nov.| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30 9 | | | 


ee 


347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 117-9 112-4 111-3 |110- 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-8 29-7, 28-8 28.6 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 83-2 | 79-9! 79-2 79-0 


} 
‘ 





———E——_—_—————— | | 


419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 98-2 93-6 92-6 92-1 
Av. yield %* | 8:35 | 3-30 | 3-35 3-540, 3.5907 
ve : | High | Low | % 3 30% 
* 50 Common Stocks. a. 


esses 


DELAWARE FUND, 


INC, 


Brings to the investor in American shares a seasoned 
successful management with an outstanding record. 


iddress Inquiries: 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Cabie Address: “Stix,” Philadelphia 
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DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 19 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 Nov. 


| | 
{ 


to 
~ 


129:7| 127-0 | 127-4 


; . : 
Nov. 24 Nov. 25 Nov. 26 Nov. 28 Nov. 29 Nov. 3 
* | j | j 


127°4 | 126-3 126-4 


0 


Closed | 126-8 | 121-5 | 122-7 123-1 | 126°1 
| ' 


1938 High: 136-1 November 12th. Low: 83-6 
March 3lst. * Thanksgiving Day. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New York 


| Stock Exchange | Curb 
1938 — : ; Shares 
Shares Bonds | 000’s 


000’s «=| «= 8000's 


| 
| 


Nov. 24 Closed (a) | Closed (a) | Closed (a) 


—_ 810 5,930 189 
| 26"! 690 3,540 128 
» 28 1,250 6,040 217 
— 820 6,490 175 
. 30 980 | 7,500 174 
| 
* Two-Hour Session, (a) Thanksgiving Day. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Nov. Dec, Nov. Dec. 
a | Oe am fi, 
1938 1938 1935 1938 
1. Rails and |4. Manufacturing 
Transport | Briggs ......... 317g 2973 
Atchison ...... 39 391g) Chrysler ...... 807, BOlg 


Balt. & Ohio.. 714 7 | Elec. Autolite 32% 331, 
B.M.T.......... 1273 1354 | Gen. Motors.. 495, 4855 
Can. Pacific... 61g 6!8|Hudson Mtr. 8 3 
Ches. & Ohio 3319 3514/NashKelvntr 91. 9 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 25  2514)Packard Mtr.. 4/3 454 
Illinois Cent... 155g 1514) Bendix Avtn. 2314 22!» 
N.Y. Central.. 187g 185g) Boeing Airpln 32!) 315, 
Northern Pac. 115g 115g) Douglas Air... 687, 69! 
Pennsylv. R... 205g 21 | United Aircft. 3754 3754 
Southern Pac. 18%g 18 | Air Reduction 6414 6312 
Southern Rly. 177g 185g! Allied Chem). 182 18654 
Union Pac. ... 93 91xd | Col. Carbon 96 9514 
Greyhound... 1912 20 |Dupont ...... 144 145 
Un. Carbide 8654 84!, 
2. Utilities and U.S.Ind. Ale. 28 2754 
Communications AllisChalmer 4914 4714 
, 7 3,|Gen. Electric 425g 425, 
Cm eee TFS FES8\ West’hseElec. 115 11714 
Con. Edison... 301g 301g, AmericanCan 9914 95!» 
Col. Gas & Bl 7 67% |Addressogrph 27% 28 
El Bond & Sh. 1073 1053) Caterpillar ... 46%) 4612 
NatPwr&Lt. 77. 8 | Cont. Can. ... 3812 
N. American.. 2215 2258) Ingersoll Rnd 10714 109. 
Pac. Gas & Ei 2914 2834) Int. Harvester 61's 65° 
Pac. Lighting 4114 40ig| Johns Manvle 101% 100 
Pub Serv N.J. 3212 507g Am. Radiator 1614 10° 
Stan Gas & B. 35g. 4 «=| Corn Prods.... 65's oA! 
United Corp. 314 35/1 Case & Co. 905s rv 
Un. GasImp. 1173 1114 Glidden — 24 ‘2 
Amer. Tel. ... 14754 14873 G. Am. Trans 52 
Internat. Tel. 87g 93g /Allied Stores 11’) 11s 
Westn. Union 25 2514/CelaneseofA. 23 22, 
Radio ......... 7354 734|ind. Rayon... 2554 2>'4 
B. Pret 6234 6312 Colgate Palm. 155, 15/3 
|Rastm’n Kdk. 17913 180 
Gillette ...... 83, 853 
i 58 5812 
20th Cen, Fox 26'2 26% 


+2 e2N e 


3. Extractive and 
Metal 


Am. Rol. Mill 2134 211! 
: th. Steel ... 74 72l9} 
eth, Steel P. 112 1121 

-5. Steel ... 6612 64 | Mont. Ward 490 49 
U-S.Steel Pf. 11612115 |j CG. Penney 795: 79%2 
Alaska J’neau 954 10 | Sears Roebck 7254 73 








Am. Metal ... Ql4 3854 Walgreen ... 167g 17! 
Am. Smelting 53 5212| woclworth ... 51 , 5058 
Anaconda ... 351g 3378\ Borden ...... 1634 1714 


Bohn Alum... 2512 26 iG Goods... 5a 369 
Cerro de Pas.. 4814 4612| Proper Grey. 2059 
Int. Nickel ... 53\g 521g)Nat. Biscuit. 2572 247s 
Kennecott ... 45 4373 Nat. Dairy ... 13 1253 
Patino Mines 115g 11 |Am.Tob.B. 8614 86% 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3212 3178) j orillard 197g 2114 
U.S. Smelt.... 651g 6512! Reyn. Tob.B. 44 4518 
Vanadium ... 2614 2554| Nat. Distillers 2714 285s 


Atlantic Refg. 2219 2210) ¢,. Dis. 2033 2058 
Phillipe Pete. 397, 401g Peey DO 20% 


a a 145, 144) 
ell Un, Pf... 103! 105 

Socony Vac.... 1312 14 | Fimance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 281g 2714 Come!.Credit 5554 5754xd 
Stan. Oi N.J. 515g 5073 Atlas Corp.... 83 3. 
Texas Corp. 4314 4353 Com Inv. Tr. 59!2 62'2 


Paris 


UntiL the last day of the month 
November proved a trying time for the 
Bourse. Popular dissatisfaction with M. 
Reynaud’s economic measures domin- 
ated consideration of the decrees them- 
selves. On reopening after the Tous- 
saint holiday, the market received M. 
Reynaud’s appointment as_ Finance 
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Minister well, but irregularity followed 
on rumours that political changes might 
prove more extensive. Business thus 
improved considerably before the an- 
nouncement of the decrees and but for 
a check induced by profit-taking, the 
second week of November was one of 
the best for a long time. Though in- 
creased taxation was to nobody’s taste, 
the belief prevailed that national re- 
covery would follow, and the imme- 
diate response to the decrees was 
favourable. Very soon, however, weak- 
ness set in: it could partly be excused 
on the grounds of a weak technical 
position and disturbances in Germany, 
but the real cause was consternation at 
Labour's reaction to the decrees. Grow- 
ing anxiety prevailed over such 
factors as Mr Chamberlain’s visit to 
Paris, the preliminaries of a Franco- 
German pact, and the reduction of 
Bank rate. The collapse of the general 
strike led to an all-round recovery in 
rentes and bank shares, Bank of France 
reaching a new “ high” for the year. 


Nov. Nov. ! Nov. Nov. 

2, 30, 2, 30, 

1938 1938 Chargeurs 1938 1938 
3°, Rentes 79:9) 80-70 Reunis ... 505 522 
4°, Rts.’17 76°10 82-50 Rio Tinto 2,552 2,617 
Banque de R. Dutch... 67,000 67,625 
France ... 6,730 8,895 Mex. Eagle 46!4 50-50 
Credit Chartered 2603 255 
Lyonnais.. 1,564 1,630 Ford ...... 57 62 


Suez Cana) 20,050 18,990 De Beers... 1,560 1,570 
Wag. Lits... 78:00 81°50“*Johnnies” 451 445 


Berlin 


DvRING the first ten days of November 
the Berlin Bourse showed the same 
characteristics as October—unimportant 
price changes, small turnover, and a 
little inquiry for specialities on hopes of 
increased dividends. There was some 
demand for mines, the Hoesch dividend 
increase providing a useful stimulus, 
but trading generally became more and 
more listless. Towards the middle of the 
month pronounced weakness followed 
the anti-Jewish disturbances. Restric- 
tion on dealings by Jews prevented any 
large scale realisations, but there was a 
complete absence of buying, and modest 
though persistent sales depressed prices 
and gave a gloomy tone to the market. 
Renewed dullness and anxiety at the 
end of November followed a short-lived 


improvement. 
Nov. Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
2, | 2. 30, 
1938 1938 Nord. 1938 1938 
Reichs- Lloyd... 78:00 73,00 
bank ... 193-75 190-90 A.E.G.... 125-20 114-00 
D.D. Siemens 
Bank ... 120-25 116°50 & H.... 201-10 190-00 


Dresdner 114-10 110-00 Stahl- 


1.G. Far- werke... 112-90 104-75 
benind. 153-75 146-90 Hamburg 
| Amer. 75°50 72:25 
Amsterdam 


Like the London market, Amsterdam 
was more than usually dull in Novem- 
ber. Although there were occasional 
active sessions, average turnover was at 
a minimum, and the month ended with 
Prices little changed on balance, but 
below the best. Domestic factors pro- 
vided no impetus in either direction, 
and such changes as occurred were 
governed mainly by the behaviour of 
Wall Street, foreign politics and the 
exchanges. The second week of Novem- 
ber was the best of the month, for 
business was stimulated for a time by 
the United States election results. 


Greater reserve, however, was shown 
later, on fears of the international re- 
Percussions of the anti-Jewish disturb- 
ances in Germany. Further anxiety was 
caused by the labour situation in France 
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and the weakness of sterling. Sugar 
shares were active on better Java prices, 
but rubber issues lost ground on the 
quota decision. 


Nov. Nov. | Nov. Nov. 

a4 BR, ae 30, 

1938 1938 1938 1938 

212% Dutch 83l:g 83i2'A.K.U.... 42 40 
510°, Ger.* 251g 25 Ford Motor 334 349 


Philips Lp. 22954 228!4 Deli B. To. 220 212!2 
Neth. Ship. 121 12034 Ryl. Dutch 328g 328 5 
Lever Bros. Hand. Am. 4675g 47753 
& Unilever 141 139 | 


* Without transter certificate. 


Canada 


THE Canadian stock markets up to the 
middle of November displayed a much 
healthier tone. The public was more 
actively interested and the volume of 
trading increased. During October the 
collateral borrowings of Montreal Stock 
Exchange firms totalled $14,508,907, 
an increase of $1,131,861 over Septem- 
ber. Stocks of companies due to benefit 
from British Government orders for 
aeroplanes and other armaments were 
popular speculative favourites. Liquor 
stocks also gained ground, and there 
Was some improvement in newsprint 
and construction issues, while western 
grain stocks were in better favour. But 
the decline in other sections prevented 
any general improvement in the stock 
averages. Prices turned downwards 
again after mid-November, and though 
the fall was checked, the latter part of 
the month was disappointing. The mar- 
ket failed to respond to the Anglo- 
American trade agreement. In the 
mining market base metal issues were 
Strong, though active conditions were 
not maintained throughout November. 
The bond market has been firm, without 
showing any material change in the 
price level. ‘The “ Investors’”’ Index of 
the Bureau of Statistics, which stood at 
111.0 on October 14th had risen to 
119.9 by October 25th, but by Novem- 
ber 3rd it had fallen back to 110.8. The 
Bureau’s index for the price of long- 
term Dominion bonds for the week end- 
ing November 3rd was 117.4, as com- 
pared with 117.3 for the previous week 
and 114.3 for the corresponding week 
of 1937. 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 


2, 30, | y ae. 

1938 1938 | 1938 1938 
Bell Tel. ...... 16614 167354 Int. Petrol .. 27 26'oxd 
Com Cor ...... 16 165g Brazil Trac... 1112 105g 


Do. prefd. ... 2912 3034 Brit. Col. 

Power Corp... 14 1234 Power “*A’27!2 2712 
Dome Mines 3234 31!2 Do.“ B” ... 31g 3 
Hollinger ... 15 14'> Can. Cement 9 ¥ 


McIntyre ... 5134 511g Int. Nickel... 56 54 
B. of Montr’i215. 205 = Massey Harris 753 61> 
Bk. of Nova Montreal Lt. 30 3014 
Scotia ......300 300 Quebec Pow. 1713 17 


R. Bk. of Can.187 187!> Shawinigan 

C.Bk. Com. 179 172!4 Water ..... 2034 20%, 
oS eee 61g 61g Steel Co. of 

Cock. Plow... 834 734 | Canada..... 74 7034 


Capital Issues 


THE issue of 4} per cent. £1 preference 
shares of British Power and Light Cor- 
poration at 21s. should meet with a 
satisfactory investment demand. On the 
basis of the 1937 profits (which the 
directors anticipate will be approxi- 
mately maintained this year) the cover 
for the existing 6 per cent. preference 
shares and the new capital, taken 
jointly, would be just under 24 times. 
Hurgreaves Collieries 5 per cent. deben- 
ture stock, issued at par, is secured on 
the existing assets of the company and 
two subsidiaries, which in_ turn 
guarantee the service of the stock. 
Average net profits for the group for 
the past three years woulu cover th 
interest on the present issue five times, 
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and on the authorised total amount 
nearly four times. The debenture is of 
reasonable standing, although it may 
not command a wide market. Among 
the many statements for information 
have appeared particulars of United 
Steel Companies £14 millions of 43 per 
cent. 10-year notes. Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway have published infor- 
mation regarding an issue of £310,000 
$4 per cent. collateral debenture stock, 
while particulars are available regarding 
the capital of U/tramar Exploration. 
Statements have also been published by 
Newman Industries and James Grant 
and Company. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 

Week ending Capital versions Money 

December 3 d < f 
To the Public init 775,000 980,000 
To Shareholders ...... 193,750 618,750 
By S.E. Introduction 2,300,000 2,628,250 
By Permission to Deal 276,060 314,474 
Sav. Certs., week end- 

ed November 26 ... Dr. 50,000 Dr. 50,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 272,074,659 
1937 (New Basis).......0. $02,251,335 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 192,532,146 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 294,197,784 


Z 
250,206, 769 
440,707,307 
171,643,951 


235,736,135 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 194,852,790 52,503,402 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 376,775,138 60,673,810 3,258,359 


1938 (Old Basis) 
1937 (Old Basis) 


145,704,697 23,119,182 2,820,072 
215,857,113 18,386,522 1,492,500 


7 7 . 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ Z 
1938( New Basis) 146,408,073 18,844,062 84,954,234 
1937( New Basts) 218,536,422 30,064,382 192,106,503 
1938(Old Basis) 130,478,183 10,557,005 30,588,763 
1937( Old Basis) 158,609,824 18,945,819 58,180,492 
Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 

and issues to shareholders only. ‘“* New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 
British Power and Light Cor- 
poration.—Issue of 690,000 4} per 
cent. cumulative {1 preference shares 
at 21s. Rank part passu with existing 


£1,000,000 6 per cent. preference 
stock; repayable at 1s. premium. 
Owns operating companies serving 


population of 1,000,000. Profits, after 
interest : 1935, £173,016; 1936, 
£194,954; 1937, £208,989. 

Hargreaves Collieries, Ltd. — 
Issue of £175,000 5 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at par (part of 
£250,000 authorised). Principal, sink- 
ing fund and interest guaranteed by two 
subsidiaries. Redeemable by 1959 at 
101 by drawings from 1939, or on notice 
at 102} from 1945.  Collieries in 
Burnley coalfield, Lancashire; whole 
output sold through Lancashire Associ- 
ated Collieries. Combined net assets 
(before deducting debentures), 
£949,388. Combined net profits, after 
depreciation: 1935, £28,785; 1936, 
£42,075 ; 1937, £80,560. Lists closed 
9.55 am., November 29th. Under- 
writers have had to take up about 
18 per cent. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
Buenos Ayres Western Railway 
Yompany, Ltd.—Issue of £310,000 
54 per cent. collateral debenture stock. 
Redemption by half-yearly drawings at 
or purchase below 102 beginning half- 
year ending January 1, 1940. Company 
may repay in whole or in part up to 
December 31, 1946, at 105, and there- 
(Continued on page 500) 
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Prices, 
Prices. — To 

Prices, Jan. 1 to 
Year 1937 Nov. 30, 


28 2212 2¢ 

439 313 Nil | 

66 28 25 | tNil a 
163 11/034 ¢ 7 Cc 
756 | 55/- 106 | 

35- | 30/- 5b | 

352\2 | 315 6a | 
76/7'2 61/- | 75 | 

46- | 37/6 3a | 

— Be 74 4106 
£4G!n | £3910 8c | 

261» 2219 6c 

55 - 226 6¢ 

13), a 75 


(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 51°, basis. 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stoc 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain 
date of repayment is taken w 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, 
calculating the yield on “* cum div.” shares. 


inclusive 
High- Low- High- Low- 


est est est 
841356 731g 7914 64 
113 10554 11154 98 
101) 945 10054 90 
103% 973, 103%, 92 
106 99 10452 90! > 
108 105 105.8 100 
117 lll‘s 1155s 102 
92 89 9lliisg 81 
95 89/2 97 L3:¢ 88!» 
101 92’, 995.6 90 
116 ' 109 1147, OR 
99 ¥6 1Oliiis 90 
Sites oak 10014 93 
1145 1073 11215;5, 100 
105 995 10353 90! 
96 845: 901g 78 
102 991. 102 90! 
72 62 681: 55 
8514 74\4 8213 | 68 
9334 | 87 9553 | 75 
119 L121, 117%, ; 110 
109 105 1087.2 97 
105 101 104\5;5, 97 
118 1141, 115 109!> 
110 10414 108 951s 
107 10314 1071939! 95 
114 11012 | 11215;6 97 
103 93 96! 78 
105 9754 102 23 
9154 B4l, 89 «| 38 
10212 Wi, 99 | 80 
3314 Ziv 36 6} «(3 
8954 37 37ion | 13 
28 15 1953 | 14 
9554 54 60 1 39 
1017. 59 73 40 
108 101), 10554 20 
100 921> 99 «|| «(94 
106 100! 104 87 
is ll 13. Oj } 
66 5255 60 | 20 
4914 5 46 | 15 
4054 30 34) 25 
62 4715 5812 | 20 
885, | 53 60 35 
9454 57 64 38 
61 é 4054 50 i 35 
83 560 75! 54 
20) 13 1554 10 
96 S5.4 92 75 
ii8 111 11553 | 101 
11854, 11254 | 117) | «104 
9514 82 87lo 5 
101 93 9715 901> 
1045. 1003 10553 | 9453 
Prices, 
Year 1938 atin 
. — Dividends 
S inclusive 
High- Low- (a) (6) (c) 
est est ° ° 
115°» 97 2\o | 
119° 10854 214 
1295, 117 234 
122°3 106 23 
84 68 lioa 
92\4 7873 llo 
118 102 212 
65 2512 3:26 =Nil a 
4a 2 Ni Nil 
85 31: Nil Nil 
97 43 33546 Nil 
278 ~ lo 
6814 21 36 Nil 
30lg | Ll Alge i 
7014 23 26 Nil 
8214 43'o 26 
213g Dig loc 
87 48 36 
115 83 2\2a 
14 This Nil 
6i2 | 33, Nil 
i7 B54 Nil 
12 5 Nil 


(a) Interim dividend. 


nm 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Conasols 2!2%........- 
Do, 4°, (att. 1957) 
Conv. 212%, 1944-49 
Do. 3°, 1948-53 ... 
Do. 310% after 1961 
Do. 412° 1940-44 
Do. 5° 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 212° 1956-61 
Fund. 234% 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90... 
Nat. D, 212°, 1944-48 
Do. 3° 1954-58... 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3°5...... 
Austria 3% 1933-53 


Do. 412°, 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5°, 1945-75... 
Canada 4°, 1940-60 
Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5°, 1946 
Queens. 5°, 1940-60 
S. Africa 5°, 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 410°, Stg. Bds. 
Austria 1930 5°%...... 

Do. 419° 1934-59 
Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 


Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914.. 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
China 5% (1912) ... 
Do, 5% (A913) ..... 
Czechoslovakia 8°%... 
Denmark 3% ....0000. 
Egypt Unified 4°, ... 
French 4% (British) 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5°, 
Do. Young Ln, 412°, 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712%%......... 
Japan. 5!0°, 1936-65 
Do. 6%, (’24) red. 1959 
Peru 712% 1922...... 
a ee 
Roum. 4°% Con. 1922 
U.K. & Arg. C. 3%... 
Corporation Stocks 
Birham 5°, 1946-56 
Bristol 5%, 1948-58... 
& 6k 6h |, Seen 
Liverpool 3°, 1954-64 


Middx, 312° 1957-62 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5°, 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
410% “A” 1985-2023 
5° “A” 1985-2023 
5° “B” 1965-2023... 
“C” 1956 or after...... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3% 
P, of Lon. 5° 50-70 

British Railways 
OR inte 


L. & N.E.R. Def. ... | 


Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% 2nd Pf.... 


eee eee eee 


Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 
SP ES ecccseses 


Dom. & Foreign Rys. 


Antofagasta Ord. 
B.A. & Pac, Ord. 


B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... | 


B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
eae 


Cc, a. 
Can, Pac. Com. $25.. | 
Costa Rica Ord. ...... } 


Nitrate Rlys. £10 ... 


San Paulo Ord. ...... 


Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 

Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 


Bk. of England ...... 


Barclay B. 


seaeeeees 


1 
Barcl. (D3 A £1 | 
Bk. of Aust. £5...... | 


Bk. of Mont. $100... 


Bk. of N.S.W. £20... | 


Brit. Overseas A £5 


Chtd. of India £5 ... 


(6) Final dividend. 
(hk) Yield on 415°, basis. 


(p) Yield worked on a 10°; basis. 


ks allowance is made for interest 
date the yield includes any profit o 
hen the stock stands at a discount and the earlie 
account being taken of any in 
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SPWUNWoOVIUR Duaug 


(c) w-) fo 
(m) Based on 

(w) Yield based on 40°, of aon - 

(t) Yield worked on a 14 


ECONOMIST 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 
inclusive 


Low- 
est 


12/- 


| 50/- 


79> 
fe 


954 


| £79 
i 49 '- 


Tilo 


| 726 


51 
29 
29 


22293 
| 420 


137. 
36 - 


| WZ - 


24 
1234 
Bl» 
4 
26 
95a 
1613 
1334 
2815 
813 
Bly 
7 
1514 


| 69 Bly 
Tiq $1024 


228 


4512 
7/6 


5510 


| 11912 
200 

| 2141 

| 13/1042 


215 


| 1211» 
| 221 


| 3/4lo 
| 1681 


1901» 


| 167 


| 219 
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| Steel & Iron 
' Stanton Iron. £1..... ° 
| Staveley Coal, etc. £1 | 
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December 3, 19 


Name of Security 


Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 


District B. £1 fy pd. | 


En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 
Hambros £10, £2!» p. 
Hong. and S. $125. 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... 
Martins £20, £2!2 pd. 
Midland £1, fy. pd... 
Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10... 
N. of Ind. £25, 4122p 
N. Prov. £5, £1 p 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1.......0. 


West. £4, £1 pd.....+. 


_ Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. | 2 


Atlas £5, £114 pd.... 
Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 
Lon, & Lanc. £5,£2pd. 
N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd.... 
Prudential £1 A...... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Royal Exchange £1... 
ihe £1, 10/= pd... 
S.U.&NLA £20, £1pd. 
Sun In., £1 with 5/pd. 
Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 


Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... | 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen, Ord.... 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv. ...... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Scottish Inv. 5/-...... 
Scottish Mort., &c.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 


Financial Trusts, &c. 
ArgentineLand,&c.10, 
Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond. R. Pry. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... 
Forestal Land {1 ... 
Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 
Java Invest. £1 ...... 
Peru. ae Pref. ... 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 
pareng Trust £1... 
Sudan Plant. £1...... 


Breweries, &c. 


' Ansell’s Brewery {1 


Barclay Perkins £1 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 
Charrington & Co, £1 | 
Courage Ord. £1 ... 
Distillers Ord. £1... 
Guinness Ord. {1 ... 
Ind. Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1...... 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
Walker (P.)&R.Cainf1 
Watney CombeDef. £1 


Iron, Coal and Steel | 


Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/712 +110: 
Babcock Wilcox £1... oon 
Baldwins 4/- ......... in| ss 4 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 | 39/4!2 —7'2 
Brown J.) Ord. i — 6d 
utterley Co, > : . 
Cammeil Laird 5/-... | 8/12 —@ist 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ... a= 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 - ; a 
Cory, William, Ord.£1 j= | +32 ‘ 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 25,7)2x —7)2¢, 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 9xd... 
Firth Brown {1 ...... | 1/3 
GuestKeen&e. Ord.£1| 22/- | —94 
Hadfields 10/- ...... Wi- | ... | 
Horden Collieries £1 | 25/712 —Tiod 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 ere | 


Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- 








LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
r loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
st date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
crease or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


La 


£82)2 (4 ii 


6d 


1 


+ 


antes 


lli-xd —3d 


+9d 
+6d 
+1/- 
—i/- 
+1- 
—6d 


716 | —-16 


— 6d 


-6d 
—6d 


+ od 


Pease and Partners 10/-, 109 | — 


Powell Duff: 


1... || 18/— | | 
rt i || 39/412 — 1/1011 


seer 
Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 || 31/3 | —1/3 
S. Durham Bor 1 31/10!2x —1/3 


Stewarts & Lloyds At 


BOrdfg1 1 
|| 37/6 | —1/3 
45/72, — Ted, 


Tiod 


Swan, Hunter {1 ... | 26/1012 — Tied, 
Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... |\ 3/6 | —34.’ 


(e) Allowing for 


( 


(z) 1% id free of income tax. 


exchange. ) Flat yield. | 
ion at par, in your shown.  (w) Yield on 15/8% basis 


ield based on 47% of coupon. 
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December 3, 1938 


Prices 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 

Nov. 30, 
inclusive 

High- | Low- 
est est 
40/- | 20/9 
$75 $3810 
27/814; 20/- 
27/6 17 6 
96 189 
39 33/112) 
51516 37g 
66) 40/712 
5/9 | 2/7 
5/6 | 2/6 
541. 19 
76 39 
419 309 
48112 26- 
39/9 25 - 
609 2 
33.9 25/- 
49/6 36 
18/9 5,6 
45/3 32/- 
956 776 
103/3 | 78/9 
326 189 
33/112 24/- 
79/3 67/- 
21/3 16/- 
413 | 32 
30,6 20,6 
$1315 Be 
68 - | 626 
393 | 246 
343 | 286 
2/- 326 
51- | 389 
27/9 | 18,9 
35/- | 26/- 
32/412! 28/9 
509 4l/- 
39 - 33 /- 
33/101! 25/- 
49- | 426 
38 9 32/- 
41,1010, 37/- 
| 
25/- | 17/- 
138 | 100 
239 20/- 
10954 | 90 
51/3 36/3 
39/410) 31/- 
2/6 (21/1012 
26,9 





95,3 0 
33/3 | 23/9 
61/3 | 326 
4111/3 | 81/3 
W7/lie| 9/6 
7Tx¢ 378 
46 | 2/- 
4/6 14/3 
6- | 17/- 
3 712 16/6 
2/3 13/- 
18/6 9/6 
30/- 
30/- 18/3 
27/- 20/- 
38/6 31/6 
37/6 2916 
18/1012) jo/- 
3,10 | 2/034 
30/1010! 17/6 
3/814] 2/- 
113/llo| 67/- 
2/6 | 21/9 
47/712 | 25/- 
6116 334 
12/10} 3/—- 
£42 £3378 
5li¢ 3lo 
533 4hig | 
20/6 17 
25/- 18 
25/9 16 
16/6 11/ 
15/- 8) 
17/9 9 
88 1llo | 66 
2/6 | 52/6 
9/6 6/3 
29/9 20/- 
17/9 10 7lo 
59 412 | 43/9 
55/112 | 40/- 
36/3 | 31/- 
84/419 | 
62/- 43,6 
6854 36 
8532 6 
15/- 8/3 
51/3 38/3 
33/- 
38/6 
16/3 9/0 
_ 6/3 16/6 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


Last two | 
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\| 
| Name of Security 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 


¢ Thornycroft, John £1 
Nilc | U. States Steel $100.. 
76 | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
4a. Vickers 10/-............ 
1215 ¢ Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. 
17)}9c Weardale S. etc. Dt £1 
121,q Whitehead I. & S. £1 
20c . Yarrow & Co. £1 ... 
Textiles 
Nil Bleachers £1 ......... 


Nil Bradford Dyers £1... | 


Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10 =... 
Nil Calico Printers £1... 
10c Coats,J. & P. £1 ...36 
lina Courtaulds £1 ...... 
2isq English Swe. Ctn. £1 
Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
3 aq Linen Thread Stk. £1 


+10 c¢ Patons & Baldwins {1 


Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. £1 
Electrical Manufactg. 

10 c¢ Associated Elec. £1... 
a British Insulated £1.. 

5 a Callenders £1......... 
24 6 Crompton Park. A 5/- 

10 c¢ English Electric £1... 
20 ¢ General Electric £1... 

a’ Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 

a Johnson & Phillips £1 

Siemens £1 _ ....0200. 

Electric Light, &c. 


UI 


$1 Brazil Trac., no par... 
6 a Bournemouth & Ple. 
2 gq British Pow. & Lt. £1 
31yq Cityof London £1 ... 
3 ~q Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
= County of London £1 
2inq Edmundsons £1...... 
21>q_ Lancashire Elec. £1.. 
3° Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... 
3 Metro. Electric £1 ... 
21 Midland Counties £1 
215q North-East. Elec. £1 
4 aq North Metro. £1 ... 
2inq Scottish Power £1 ... 
3 q_ Yorkshire Electric ... 
Gas 
oo pi Gat. &2C. £0... 
4 a Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
2loq Newe.-on-Tyne £1... 
2i,a S. Metropolitan Stk. 
Motors and Cycle 
1219 ¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 
+5 b Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
30 cl) AUB SF f—. occccecccses 
10 c¢ Birm.Sml. Arms £1.. 
66% 6 Dennis 1/- ............ 
5 c Ford Motors £1...... 
Vaio h) Raaeea F. GED). ccceseee 
25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1... 
45 ¢ Morris Motors 5 -Od. 
15 bd Ral. Cvcle Hold. £1... 
16156 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 
2219 ¢ Stand. Motor 5/-... 
Y Shipping 
5 gq Clan Line Steam. £1 
Nil CANONS AF. ccrecvecees 
5 c¢ Furness, Withy £1... 
51.6 P.&O.Det. £1... 
5 ¢ Royal Mail Lines £1 
Nil ¢ Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
5 c Allied Sumatra £1... 
5 b Anglo-Dutch £1 .. 
BO Oly Be BAO EL | .cccccoece 
6 b Jhanzie Tea £1 ..... ‘ 
7\0b Jorehaut Tea £1...... 
10 6b Jokai (Assam) {1 . 
5 c Linggi Plant. £1...... 
7i2 6 London Asiatic 2/-.., 
4 a Rubber Trust £1 ... 
412a United Serdang 2/- 
Oil 
5 a Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
12126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
Nil PEED. -vsncsnarsas 
5 a Burmah Oil £1 ...... 


lldpsc Mexican Eagle M.$4 


11 6 Royal Dutch f1.100... 


$12!2b Shell Transport £1... 


17126, Trinidad Lease. £1... 
{ Miscellaneous 
5 c Aerated Bread £1 ... 
8 c Allied News. £1... 
7 c' Amal. Metal £1...... 
3 a Amal. Press 10/- ... 
10 6 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
25 c¢ Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
7ig2a Assoc. P. Cement £1 
5 a Barker(John) £1...... 


1712 a Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 


s32!3c Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
10 c¢ Borax Deterred £1... 
Nil ¢ Bow. Paper Mills £1 
7ioa Bristol Aero. 10,-... 
4 a Brit. Aluminium £1.. 
234a British Match £1 ... 


+2114 ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 


a British Oxygen £1... 
7126 Brockhouse(J.) £1... 
4 c Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 

15 a Carreras A Ord. £1... 
25 «c}' Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
1212 ¢ De Havilland Air. £1 


9 ci} Dunlop £1 .........00 | 
712 b| Eastwoods Ord. £1... | 
5 | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 
15 a\ Ever Ready Co.5/-.. | 


t Free of Income Tax. 


| Price, 
j Nov, 


(p) Annas per share. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Change 
since Nov. 23, 


30, 
1938 


} 
j 
_— 


40/-- +63 


$68'o| — $2 


24/3 | -1/3 


239 | +3d 
239 | —1/3 


38 l+ax.d--1,3 


4° 4xd) 
60,- 


De 
1 
ao 
om) 
wa 


80 
27 
33 
78 
20 
36 
244); 


$1114 
67 6 

28 6 

32 
36 
47 
26 
31 
30 7 

48 1); 
36 3 
31 - 
46 3 
35/712 — 71, 
396 , —6d 


wri tat 


—6d 


wiiwi 


22/6 
10910 
.°7 


104); 
46 3 


33 Oxd —2 1); 


244: ca 
25 3 6d 
18 9xd 
17 6 

56 3 eed 
926 | —1;3 
40 - 


42 6xd —13 


110/- pee 
17,3 + 9d 


41 
29 a 
183 —3d 

22 6xd -—6d 
18/6 we 
15/- 


149 | —6d 
26:9 —6d 
28/9 pore 
20/- 


33.9 41/3 


30/- 


15712 —Qiod 


eee tae 
28/9 | —6d 
3/1l¢ ae 


Sj~ | —3/- 


27/9 | +3d 
46 6 + Od 


Si. 
'. fa 
4\4 -+ 142 
4916 


18/- | —9d 


19/- | —3d 
23/9 eee 
13/- | 
12/3 | 
109 


56 3 


a | ~$4 


40/- | 


28/112 —Tlod 


13 3 
55 -xd 


54 41) —Tiod 


339 
5 
72:6 


439 —5 71> 


38 —2 
816 +116 


146 -—6d 


50/- 
24/- 
32/6 


21/- 
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Prices, it 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to i 
Nov. 30, 
___inclusive 
High-Low. 
est est 
28/1015; 17/-{ 
56 9 45/- 
62132, S516 
7i- 3/112 
2016 7/3 
35/3 22/6 
90712 689 
766 55/- 
30'- + 18/= 
29'9 20/= 
353 3 Nan 
139 63 
734 57 
$6033 | $3873 
12,9 8/- 
40 3 276 
461015 189 
60 '- 439 
513; ¢ 5 
60 70 426 
4lli¢ 339 
37 /- 30 - 
35 6 21/3 
429 26 3 
58 9 426 
19 31g 163 
51 47 
14 3 9 - 
14 6 8/- 
60 6 516 
30 410 21/- 
85 /- 60 - 
48 3 366 
68 4) 526 
53- 24/< 
89 41. 70- 
87 6 639 
57 4) 46 3 
27/7 16/- 
39 Bly 30 '- 
39 3 313 
70/- 45/- 
84 526 
12 101, 8/- 
36 13 
813 589 
18 1434 
13; 6 
69 41> 4110 
48 3 30,10 
13\4 u 
197, 10 
21,7 137) 
125¢ Q4e 
913; 7 
O25, 430 
19.9 5/214 
Issue 


B.A. West Rly 
5 db... 
Brooke rT}. 5- 
Bt.Elec. Rs.2 - 


Hk-Sid4), db. 99 
LdnPr.3 db 981; 


Madras El. 4!¢ 


Issue 
price 


| 
| 5S ae Yield 
|| No rs 1elkc 
Name of Security | 30. goa Nov. 30 
> ie 4 i > 
1938 © yo 1938 
cee |S lena 
¢, $1212 ¢! Fairey Aviation 10/-.. | 28/6 j 4 13 10 
7\2 6, Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 47.6 | op. eS 
7\o a, Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 ol, . 48s 0 
Nil ¢, Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 43 | -—3d Nil 
Nil a Gen. Refract’s 10/~... 12;- -6d 13 6 9 
25 6. Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 25/712 ~1/10107 16 3 
20 6 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 876 on ee ? 
5 a Harrods £1 _......... 62.6 a 518 4 
2712 6| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 249xd -—9d'> 8 5 9Q 
7 +c Imp. Airways £1 ... 28 9 ba 417 6 
3 a) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 31,3 | —3d 5 8 
Nil c Imp. Smelting £1 ... 126 tai Nil 
t7!2 a Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 623 fea 315 5+ 
c$2-00 Inter. Nickel n.p. ... | $56l2/) — $1; 3 10 10 
5 a International Tea 5/- 106 —3d 415 0 
4 a Lever & Unilever £1 | 36 10) xd... 5 8 4 
Nil a’ Lon. & Th. OiUWhsl 226 313 817 9 
> 20 ¢) London Brick £1... 50/-xd 8 0 0 
8: a Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 558 439 
15 a Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- 55 /- ie 45 0 
12!2 6 Murex £1 Ord. ...... 151g | — lye 5S i ¢ 
2'2a@ Phillips (Godfrey) £1 32/- eae $3 @ 
7ioa) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 25.712 —Tiod’ 616 9 
37! 6 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 36 3 ace 6 i8 O 
31g a Radiation Ord. £1... 53/9 |} +1/3; 511 6 
14 6) Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 17/6 aa 416 0 
2¢ 2212 c¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1))  S5hie sate 48 0 
b 5 a Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-.. 10,3 3d 8 3 0 
2c 4 ¢ Smthfild.&Arg.Mtf1 9/3 | —6d! 811 O 
2b 2'2@ Spillers Ord. £1...... 57,6 a 5 4 4 
Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 29 41: . Nil 
4a 14 6 Tate and Lyle £1... 81/3xd' —1/3! 410 0 
b 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1... 43/1); 413 6 
b 5 a Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 61 3 . 5 46 
¢ 25 c¢ Triplex SatetyG.10- 33/1); Jiod| 711 O 
a 13536 TubeInvestments £1 826 ; $34 @ 
lgb 354a@ Turner & Newall £1.. 789 § 1 6 
a 7i26 United Dairies £1 ... 53,11 # 4 13 10 
a 5 6 United Molasses 6 8.. 22 6 1/3 7 2 
a 7126 W'lilpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 34 4.x 44 3d 7 6 @ 
b 3 a Wiggins, TeapeOrd.41 36 3xd b 510 0 
a 6 Woolworth Ord. 5,-.. 57.6 Tiod 5 4 4 
Mines ; 
¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/-) 8311, 41) 411 0 
6 BurmaCorp.Rs.9... 8 10 6d 9 O Of 
Commnawith. Mng. 5/- 16 4iod Nil 
46 Cons.Glds.of S. At. £1 67 6xd! ...’ 518 6 
5 a Crown Mines 10/-... Ba OE “veg 512 0 
til 6 De Beers (Det.) £2), 85¢ lg 8 14 0 
15 ¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 50 - 1/3 6 0 0 
1l1ga@ Randftontein £1 ...... 41/3 7'-d 10 18 (0 
37!2 6 Rhokana Corp. £1... 123¢ § 5 10 
Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 14 RS Nil 
10 6&6 Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 17/6 3d 514 3 
75 6b Sub Nigel 10-..... 125g - 6 0 0 
26 a UnionCp. 12 6fypd. |) gil, Ba | 418 O 
Nil W. Witwatersrand 10, - 67a], Nil 
Ni Wiluna Gold £1... 14/3 llod Nil 
y SS ‘ 
NEW ISSUE PRICES 
oo Issue Issue Nov. 30, |‘ hange 
ss since 
Nov. 23 price} 1936 iNowv.23 
Pretoria 3!0°% 99 | 2)4-154 dis ; 
Price’s 414 sn Os 314-2%4 dis j 
" Ranks 5 - 17'6| 7ilod dis . 
t+llad Scot.Pr.4°;, pf. 20 1,lio pm liod 
Ultramar. 10-. . 31 9-32/3 ; 
Pre Un. Steel 4)>°; li2-154 pm 
+ 1; Woolworth 5;- 58-| Lied dis 4\od 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 


Name and Group 
Municp! & Gen. 


bor. Govt. Bond 
Limited Invest. 
Mid. & Sthn. 
Scot. & Northn. 
Bank-Insurance 
Bank & Insur. 
Insurance* 


Bank* Ree | 


Invest Trust* 
Scot. B.1.1.T.* 
Cornhill deb.* 
Cornhill det.*... 
National 

National C....... 
National D. 
Nat. Invest. 
Amalgamated 
COERGUTY ..cccoese 
Gilt-edged ...... 
SCOCMER cccccccee 
Universal ...... 

Do. 2nd 
Protected Ist ... 

Do. 2nd 

Do. 3rd e 
“15 Moorgate” 
Inv. Flexible .. 
Inv. Gas & El. 
Inv. General ... 
Inv. 2nd General 
Inv. Inc. & Res. 
Inv. Gold 


Hundred ...... | 


Provident ...... 


Savings Unit... | 


Security First 
Keystone 
Gold 2nd Ser. — 


(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 


_ Llod Other Groups 


12 1)2-13 112 


18 4)0-19 4/9 
12, 1012-13, 10°; 


(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 


Change is (Change 
since Name and Grou} Nov. 30, faimae 
Nov. 23 | 1938 Nov.23 
3d. Gold 3rd Ser. 14.4)--15/41p | + lod 
—3d Keystone......... 14/- bid lied 
— 3d Keystone 2nd 11/4)2 tid | 
~—3d Keystone Flex. 13,9-149 ligd 
Keystone Cons. 13 ,/7!)-14/7):xd — llod, 
Keystone Gld.Cts 13/--14/- | 43d 
Allied 
Amer. Indus. ... 19/6-20/6 | —3d 
as Brit. Ind. Ist ... 16/6-17/6 | 3d 
—3d Do. 2nd 14/9-15,9 | 3d 
res Do. 3rd 14,6-15'6 |—4lod 
— 6d Do. 4th 15/ 3-16 3 3d 
Elec. Inds... 16/--17/- |, 
Metals & Mins. ; 14--15-xd — 3d 
Cum. Invest. ... 16/6-17/6 | —3d 


| 
Brit.Emp.Istunit 16/7!2~17/7l2 |— llod 





—llod__‘ Brit. Gen. ““C” 14/9-15/9 | 43d 
~3d Rubber & Tin 1/Olg-1/2, | —1¢d 
Brit. & Amer. 15/—16/- 3d 
lioad Producers ans 7/9-8/3 —3d 
Domestic iid 6/6-7/-— ‘ 
Do. 2ndSer.) 6/6-7/- | —3d 
Do. Priority 9 —9/6 ” aes 
Ist Prov. “A” 19'6-20/6 | 
De “am” 14/—15/-xd) 
—3d Do. Reserves 14/9-15/9 | 
wea Selective ““A”’ 14/9-15;9 | 
15 6-16 6xd —Ilod Do. “B” 15/3-16/3 | .. 
kas Gold Share Tst. | 5/3-5/6 | +3d 
—3d | 
+3d Brit. Trans. ... | 12/3-13/3 | —3d 
Bank, Ins. & Fin. 14/9-15/9 | . 
ve Brit. Bank Shrs. 19/9-20/9 | —3d 
— lod Do. Ins. Shrs. 16/—17/- * 
Brit Dom. In.... 15/—-16/— {|x 
Four Square ... | 19/6-20/6 3d 
+ llod | Brewery we |) 13/—14/- 3d 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
Latest annual dividend equal to about 6-945%, tax free. (s) 813% paid free of income tax. 
(e )Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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after at 104 per cent. Final redemption 
January 1, 1954, at 102. Messrs 
Cazenove Akroyds and Greenwood 
and Company have agreed to purchase 
the stock at 98} per cent. less $ per cent. 
commission. 

Grant (James) and Company, Ltd. 
—Particulars of issue of £150,000 55 per 
cent. registered notes. Redeemable at 
par November, 1939-53, or from 1943 
at 102 on notice. Stelland Trust, Ltd., 
take issue at 100 less 2 per cent. com- 
mission. 

United Steel Companies.—Parti- 
culars of an issue of £1,500,000 43 per 
cent. ten-year notes, 1948, unsecured, 
repayable at par December, 1948, or 
on notice 1940-42 at 102, or 1942-47 
at 101. Morgan Grenfell and Company 
take issue at par, less 1} per cent. com- 
mission, At same time, 882,180 £1 
shares offered to stockholders at par 
(1 in 10). 

Ultramar Exploration Company, 
Ltd.—Issued capital, 1,764,425 10s. 
ordinary shares. Owns (itself or 
through subsidiaries) large concessions 
over lands in the Venezuelan Orinoco 
basin which are in process of being 
proved as oil-bearing. Total assets, 
end 1937, £525,480. 


Newman Industries, Ltd.—Particu- 
lars concerning 100,000 6 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative £1 preference 
and 200,000 2s. ordinary shares. Pre- 
ference are redeemable by 1975 by 
sinking fund at 22s. (or under by 
purchase), or on notice. Formed April, 
1936, to take over existing engineering 
business. 

UNIT TRUST 

Supervised Shares, Inc.—Dealings 
in the shares of Supervised Shares, 
Inc., will commence on Monday next 
in London, under the auspices of the 
National group of unit trusts, at around 
$11 per share. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Gold Coast Main Reef.—Issue of 
£300,000 non-interest bearing notes 
redeemable in 1943 at 120. The notes 
are convertible into shares at any time 
on the basis of three shares for every {1 
notes. Gold Coast Selection Trust is 
to take £60,000 notes in exchange for 
loans, and the remainder of the loan 
from that company is to be repaid in cash. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


London Power Company .—Under- 
writers to the issue at 98} of £1,000,000 
3} per cent. debenture stock have had 
to take up 73 per cent. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Breweries continue to make a mixed showing, 
one of the larger companies, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON AND DUDLEY BREW- 
ERIES, earned trading profits of £259,231 
against £270,214, but the 16 per cent, 
dividend is maintained. A slight improve- 
ment in profits is shown by TOBACCO 
SECURITIES TRUST, whose net profits 
for 1937-38 are £577,152. The heavy 
industries again have a satisfactory record, 
WEARDALE STEEL COAL AND COKE 
have earned about £15,000 more at £114,901, 
and the dividend is increased from 12? per 
cent, to 17! per cent. SHORT BROTHERS 
(ROCHESTER AND BEDFORD) have 
issued an excellent report, showing an 
increase of £78,000 in total profits at 
£211,580, but the dividend is raised conser- 
vatively from 40 to 42} per cent. A decline 
in the total profits of ASSOCIATED 
EQUIPMENT from £443,968 to £382,717 
is somewhat disappointing, though the 
7} per cent. tax-free dividend is maintained. 
DENNIS BROTHERS, LTD., on the 
other hand, have maintained net profits at 
£99,303, but are reducing their dividend 
from 116? to 100 per cent. Though a decline 
in profits from the motor industry was only 
to be expected, the setback experienced by 
HUMBER, LTD., isof some severity. Trad- 
ing profits are £219,885 against £322,044. 
Disorganisation due to rebuilding is the main 
reason for a drop in O.K. BAZAARS’ net 
profits from £241,560 to £219,220. Net 
profits of BRITISH ELECTRIC TRANS- 
FORMER are practically stable at £79,681. 
The business of BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY was fully maintained 
during the year, and net profits of £162,293 
are only £5,500 lower. Satisfactory progress 
has been made by the CRITTALL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, and although 
the 25 per cent. dividend is maintained, net 
profits are £17,000 higher at £266,721. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


British Industrial Plastics. — The 
report for year to September 30, 1938, shows 
gross profits £97,565, against £105,569. 
Net profits have declined from £31,098 to 
£22,184, after £21,331 for depreciation and 
taxation reserve. Consolidated account 
shows £26,642 in all for these purposes. 
Dividend recommended 6 per cent., against 
8 per cent. Forward £5,697. 


Redpath, Brown and Company.—Net 
profit year to July 31, 1938, £223,396, an 
advance of £15,593. To reserve, nil against 
£70,000. The directors recommend a free 
of tax dividend of £215,784 against £52,500 
net. Carry-forward unchanged at £172,244. 


Henry Meadows.—Profit year to August 
31, 1938, £35,832 (£27,167). Ordinary divi- 
dend unchanged at 20 per cent. To reserve 
for obsolescence, £5,000 (nil) ; forward, 
£8,396 (£6,564). 

Siemens and Halske.—Holders of 6} per 
cent. 25-year sinking fund gold debentures, 
1951, are offered payment of interest in 
U.S. dollars at reduced rate of 3} per cent., 
payable half-yearly, beginning March 1, 
1939. All unpaid coupons attached to 


TENOVA SOCKS 
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assented debentures will be redeemed at 
$16.25 per coupon. Holders accepting will 
receive a cash payment of 2 per cent.—that is, 
$20 per $1,000 debenture. 


Associated Equipment Company, Ltd. 
—Report for year to September 30, 1938, 
shows trading profit £377,745 (£430,428), 
To depreciation, £103,117 (£104,368). To 
taxation, £100,000 (£120,000). Ordinary 
dividend again 7} per cent. tax free. Carry- 
forward raised from £260,000 to £262,000. 


Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke.—Net 
trading profit year to September 30, 1938, 
£99,479 (£110,545). Deferred dividend 
raised from 12.667 per cent. to 17.111 per 
cent. To general reserve, £20,000 (£25,000). 
Carry-forward increased from £28,402 to 
£29,803. 

Investment Trust Units.— Progress 
Report No. 3 covers half-year to October 22, 
1938. Distribution, 3.0028d. per unit net 
after tax, making for year 6.5374d. net 
(equivalent to a gross yield of over 5} per 
cent. on current price of 13s. 9d. xd.). 
Revenue available for ordinary shareholders 
of 27 companies paying final dividends 
during period was {1,451,296 ; distribution, 
£1,047,819. The Progress Report shows 
composition of Trust Fund, and rate of 
dividends received. 

British Tyre and Rubber.—Net profits 
year to September 30, 1938, have risen by 
£8,405 to £177,112. Dividend 10 per cent. 
(same). Tax and N.D.C. £45,043 (£33,521); 
written off goodwill, etc., £12,500 (same) ; 
£25,000 to general reserve. Carry forward 
£51,743 (against £39,133, after £10,000 
to employees’ fund). 

Crittall Manufacturing.—Profits tor 
year to August 31, 1938, reached record ot 
£304,970, an increase of £16,975. Dividend 
maintained at 25;per cent. on larger capital; 
after allowing for reserves, carry forward 
raised by £16,664 to £40,863. 

Stanley Motors.—Second report shows 
profit £30,855 for year to June 30, 1938, 
(against £7,503, September 1, 1936, to 
June 30, 1937). Preference dividend again 
met ; nil to reserve for doubtful debts, etc. 
(£11,646); forward, after taxation, £14,806 
(£952). 

Woolwich Equitable Building Socicty 
(Interest Rate Raised).—This Society is 
raising the rate of interest on its “D2” 
shares from 3 to 34 per cent. tax free, as from 
the beginning of 1939. This puts the “ D2” 
and “ D ” shares on exactly the same footing. 


Bowater-Lloyds Acquisition. — Thc 
acquisition is announced of 5,000 square 
miles of timber areas from the Reid interests, 
with permission to ship a minimum of 50,000 
cords of unmanufactured pulpwood annually 
from the area. The agreement includes a 
provision for the increase of sulphite pro- 
duction at Corner Brook by 30,000 tons 
annually. The price was not disclosed, but 
is reported to be $3,500,000. 


London Transport “ C ” Stock.—A 
private meeting of a number of large holders 
was held on November 30, but no conclu- 
sion on the steps to be taken was reached. 
It was decided, however, to set up a repre- 
sentative committee of “ C ” stockholders. 


(Continued on page 517) 
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Tenova socks have a band at 
the top containing Lastex yarn, 
which is part of the sock itself. 
The band holds them up gently 
but securely. For town, 3/6, 4/6, 
5/6 and 7/6. For tennis, from 
3/6. For golf, 7/6. Black silk 
for evening, 7/6 and 12/6. 
Obtainable from good shops 
for men, 


TENOVA 
self-supporting socks 


Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974. 
Stephens Bros Ltd., 157-161 Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Regent 2424 
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Industry and Trade 


Worsted Spinning Control Scheme.—A further 
step has been taken in the attempts that are being made by 
the Yorkshire worsted spinning trade to reorganise the 
industry. Reference was made in The Economist of 
July 30th to a proposal made by a provisional Committee 
for a scheme of fixing minimum conversion margins be- 
tween the prices of tops and yarns of different varieties. 
During August a Committee representing all sections of the 
industry was elected by the trade, and this body has de- 
cided, after full examination of the price control scheme, 
that it shall not be proceeded with for the present. This 
decision, it is understood, is due partly to the difficulty 
of defining with any precision the different varieties of 
tops and yarns, and partly to the widespread belief that it 
would be difficult to maintain a control of prices so long as 
the basic difficulty, the existence of a considerable spinning 
capacity surplus to requirements, was not being dealt with. 
This was the comment made on the price-control scheme 
at the time by The Economist. The new Committee has 
wisely decided to tackle the question of excess capacity. 
In very round figures, there are about 3,000,000 spindles 
in existence. At last year’s peak only some 2,600,000 to 
2,700,000 spindles were in use, and then only for a month 
or two. The average figure for 1937 would be about 
2,400,000 and the present average utilisation may be 
put at about 2,100,000. The Committee thus esti- 
mates that there is a permanent over-capacity of 
about 10 or 12 per cent. of the total spindles in 
existence, in addition to the temporary over-capacity 
that exists in times of bad trade, such as the present. 
The outline of the scheme now proposed is that the 
members of the trade shall impose a levy on them- 
selves (a rate of 3d. per spindle per month is suggested, 
bringing in a revenue of £93,750 on the assumption that 
mills owning 2,500,000 spindles join the scheme), and 
that the proceeds shall be used to buy up redundant 
spindles for scrapping. At the moment, the scheme has 
only got to the stage of being presented to the trade. It 
remains to be seen whether the worsted spinners (who have 
not hitherto been noted for an excess of the co-operative 
spirit) will be ready to tax themselves in this way, and 
whether a sufficient number of spindles will be offered to 
the Committee to ensure the success of the scheme. The 
danger of all such schemes is that they may be too suc- 
cessful and lead to a real shortage. This result has not 
been unknown in other sections of the woollen and worsted 
industry. But the risk of its happening with the present 
body of some 250 separate worsted spinning firms is very 
small. 


* * * 


Raw Wool Prospects.—In common with those 
of many other raw materials, raw wool prices have suffered 
a substantial decline. Thus, the Weekly Wool Chart’s 
index of raw wool prices (July, 1914=100) declined from 
124 in August, 1937, to 78 in July this year. The collapse 
of wool prices was due to the fact that production in the 
principal exporting countries was maintained in the 
1937-38 season, when consumption showed a decline. 
During the past two months, however, there has been a 
slight improvement in wool prices, which raised the 
Weekly Wool Chart’s index from 78 in September to 
80 in October and November. This improvement can be 
attributed chiefly to the decline in the Australian clip, 
from 1,015 million Ibs. in 1937-38 to 920 million Ibs. in 
the current season. This reduction has only partly been 
offset by the slight increases in the current season’s clips in 
New Zealand, South Africa and Argentina. But if the 
reduction in the Australian clip has justified a slight in- 
crease in prices, a sustained improvement is unlikely to 
take place in the absence of an appreciable expansion of 
consumption. There are indications that consumption is, in 
fact, tending to increase in this country and in the United 


States, though the course of the intake in a number of 
other countries has not been such as to justify a major rise 
in the prices of wool in the near future. 


* * * 


Continuous Sheet Mills.—No single development 
in the manipulation of steel has effected so profound 
a change in works practice as the advent of the continuous 
sheet or strip mill. When the Morgan bar and hoop mills 
made their initial appearance—they are post-war products 
so far as Great Britain is concerned—the steel bar trade 
was startled by the prodigious output obtained from 
these continuous bar-mills, and by the reduction in the 
cost of production of bars and hoops to less than one-third 
of that of the older hand-operated mills. The Morgan 
and other similar types of bar-mills, however, are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the output of the continuous 
sheet or strip mills, of which there are thirty operating in 
the United States. The effective productive capacity of 
these mills ranges from 300,000 to 700,000 tons per 
annum, and one of the latest of them—the new 44-in. 
mill of the Inland Steel Company—can roll a mile of 
strip steel in less than three minutes. There is also a 
continuous sheet mill in the U.S.S.R. and in Germany, 
and one is reported to be in process of construction in 
France. The new continuous sheet mill of Messrs 
Richard Thomas, at Ebbw Vale, which is already in 
partial operation and is expected to be in full production 
this year, is claimed to have a capacity of 600,000 tons 
per annum. It has been constructed by arrangemenewith, 
and will be operated under licence from, the American 
Rolling Mill Company, which holds certain patent rights 
in the method of manufacture and processing. Until 
June 30th an agreement existed between Messrs John 
Summers and Sons and the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany whereby the former produced in this country the 
Armco sheets extensively advertised by the American 
firm throughout the world. This agreement has apparently 
been transferred to the Ebbw ‘Vale concern. Rumour 
is now associating Messrs Summers’ name with 
the United Steel Companies, and an amalgamation 
between the concerns, if this is actually contemplated, 
may foreshadow further developments in continuous 
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mills. The modern continuous sheet mill is an enormously 
costly thing to construct, but is not beyond the united 
resources of these two prosperous concerns. 


* * * 


How many continuous mills could be supported by 
Britain’s sheet consumption ? It could be argued that 
if the United States, producing 15,000,000 tons of sheets 
and strips in 1937, could support 30 continuous sheet 
mills, Great Britain, with a production last year of 
2,382,800 tons of black, galvanised and tinned sheets, 
should be able to support four continuous mills. But the 
continuous sheet mill demands bulk orders, i.e. large 
quantities of one size and thickness, and in America these 
are forthcoming from three principal consuming industries 
—the motor car, container, and metal furniture trades. 
Last year the American motor-car industry consumed 
5,651,900 tons of steel, representing 17.4 per cent. of the 
total output of finished steel, but then the number of cars 
produced in the United States was 5,015,974. Our pro- 
duction of cars in the twelve months ended on Sept- 
ember 30, 1937, totalled 507,749, and, on the average, 
our cars are much smaller and lighter than the American. 
The probability is that not more than 450,000 tons of 
sheets were used in the construction of the 507,749 British 
cars, even allowing for the waste in blanking and pressing. 
The container industry of America ranks third on the list 
of steel consumers, with a total consumption in 1937 of 
3,180,000 tons, or 9.8 per cent. of the total finished steel 
output. In the regrettable absence of an up-to-date steel 
consumption analysis in this country, it is only possible 
to conjecture that a large proportion of the tin, terne and 
black plates produced in 1937, amounting to 957,800 tons, 
were for containers (including 444,477 tons of tinplates 
shipped abroad). A proportion of the black sheets pro- 
duced were probably also used as containers in the form 


’ of oil drums, light tanks, etc. The following table shows the 


British steel sheet output in 1937, together with an estimate 
of the proportion of the tonnage of each item which might 
be produced by continuous sheet mills: — 


Estimated 

tonnage 
British sheet suitable for 
production continuous 


1937 mills 
Tons Tons 
Medium plates 3mm. and under §, in. 152,600 20,000 
Black sheets under 3 mm. (other than 
welvG. CE CMBIRIES) — ..000-.seceseccees 926,600 350,000 
Tin and terne plates and black plates 957,800 700,000 
es. 345,800 250,000 


2,382,800 1,320,000 


Although the estimate is of necessity largely conjectural, 
there would appear to be sheet tonnage sufficient for 
three continuous mills in Great Britain. Owing to their 
enormous cost, and the consequent heavy capital and 
depreciation charges on them, continuous sheet mills 
require to be operated at a high percentage of capacity to 
be profitable. Formerly a 5 per cent. annual depreciation 
allowance was considered adequate, but the modern steel 
plant becomes obsolescent so quickly that a 10 per cent. 
annual depreciation may not be excessive. During a period 
of bad trade, the depreciation charges might amount to 
two or three pounds per ton. The superior finish and 
closer rolling tolerances of continuous sheet mills, quite 
apart from their economy in labour and materials, make 
their adoption in this country essential if we are to main- 
tain our position in the world’s sheet trade. Their adoption 
in this country will inevitably and regrettably mean a 
displacement of labour, but jobbing sheet mills of the 
older two-high and three-high types will survive for 


Many a day in supplying small lots of special plates. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Prices.—The British Iron and Steel 
Federation’s decision on price policy in 1939 is awaited 
with interest. It appears that the decision is to be based 
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partly on the results of a special investigation into costs, 
But the cost of raw materials and overhead costs per ton 
differ owing to the varying structure of individual con- 
cerns. The following table, based on the results of the 
1935 Census of Production, shows the relative importance 
of the elements entering into the manufacture of pig 
iron :— 
Cost ELEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PIG IRON 


£000 Per cent. 
of gross output 
3 








SOME. s csisndansccadednsnwderdenseensonaes 7,415 5-2 
i si lee eeiees ‘ 492 2:3 
Fuel and clectricity  ......cccccccccsccces 6,773 32:2 
BOE  ecenccccccscccsenssccsesescoscesseseses 462 2:2 
IIIS oi ccsicdvcstssddesussssaccs 1,822 8-7 
RLIAMRNENUR «dns ccdusanioddannaakie 16,964 80-6 
EU”. dkibnasccevandbensnsiskatooosoneinen 3,785 18-0 
GEE ois cxcuueasendietiendenebante 298 1-4 
Value of gross Output  ......cceeeeeeeees 21,047 100-0 


* Represent 92-7 per cent. of the value of the net output of 
£4:08 millions. 


A calculation, based on the prices of iron ore, fuel and 
scrap and on their relative importance in the total cost 
of pig-iron production in 1935, shows that the cost of 
these elements at the end of 1937 was 33 per cent. higher 
than at the end of 1936, but that it has since fallen by 
about 20 per cent. The cost of the remaining elements 
has risen less during this period. In comparison, pig iron 
prices at the end of 1937 were no less than 35.9 per 
cent. higher than a year earlier and, despite the fall in 
raw material costs, they have not been reduced in the 
current year. The next table analyses the costs of steel 
production, again on the basis of the 1935 Census of 
Production :— : 


CosT ELEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL PRODUCTS 





£000 Per cent. 
of gross output 

Pig iron and ferro-alloys ............ we «| ree 15°5 
SI» codneighanasteeeinaniicinbasbeaiiveniin . oe 11°8 
SIN: snesdtbincdihiinikttnebbdiinialtiiditeen 18,816 18:5 
Fuel and electricity  .........0c0...ccccce 6,287 6:2 
All other purchased materials and 

ON eile eee ee eee is . 14,507 14:3 
“OTHE PRARETIRES occ cncccsesee. Snbiedennes . 67,372 66-3 
Amount paid for work given out...... 814 0:8 
RENNIE - tip eunehnadiaiinmmnibebeaninibniee 25,551 25:2 
en ‘ 7,805 7:7 
Value of gross Output ..........ceeeeees 101,542 100-0 


* Represent 76-6 per cent. of the value of “ net output”’ of 
£33-36 millions, which is the difference between the value of 
““ gross output” and costs of materials, including payments for 
work given out. According to the census of 1930 wages repre- 
sented 76-6 per cent. of net output and in the absence of a later 
figure the same percentage has been used for 1935. 

t Difference between value of net output and wages. 


Compared with the figure for the end of 1936, the 
combined cost of raw materials representing 52 per cent. of 
the total cost of steel showed an increase of 21 per cent. 
in May and 30 per cent. at the end of December, 1937. 
Steel prices, on the other hand, were raised by about 
20 per cent. in May, 1937, and have since been maintained 
at that level. The rise in costs during the remainder of 
1937 was largely offset by reduced overhead charges, 
due to a rise in output, while this year’s advance in over- 
head costs coincided with a fall in raw material prices, 
which has not been passed on to the consumer. 


* * * 


_ Competition in Cement.—In his speech at the 
inauguration of a memorial to Mr Joseph Aspdin, Lord 
Wolmer, chairman of the Cement Makers’ Federation, 
pointed to the tendency of newcomers to enter the industry 
as a dangerous development likely to lead to indiscriminate 
price-cutting. Bouts of price-cutting are not new in the 
cement industry. Only four years ago a price war was ter- 
minated by the conclusion of agreements which, together 
with the expansion in demand, brought prosperity to the 
industry. This prosperity is now being challenged by a de- 
cline in consumption and by the reported intention of an 
outside concern to secure a piece of the cake by the erection 
of factories in Devonshire and Kent. The erection of 
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cement factories, however, is a costly business, and if the 
Cement Cartel’s selling prices justify such expenditure by 
a newcomer, it seems to have little reason for complaint. 


* * * 


Sole Leather Combine.—The British output of sole 
leather was seriously affected by the 1930 slug. Produc- 
tion in 1928 amounted to 80,000 tons, and this level was 
not again attained until 1936, when the output was esti- 
mated at slightly more than 78,000 tons. A record output 
was expected in 1937, but last autumn the declining activity 
in the boot and shoe trade led to an overstocked market, 
and output of sole leather declined in the last quarter of 
the year. In March, 1938, various leather producers de- 
cided to curtail their output on a voluntary basis, but the 
continuous fall in leather exports, as well as in the demand 
from domestic leather consumers during the summer, neces- 
sitated more drastic measures. A British Sole Leather 
Tanners Association has now been formed with the object 
of controlling production. It is also proposed to set up a 
National Council for the industry which would include the 
leading associations of the leather trades and the corre- 
sponding sections of the trade unions. Meanwhile, the 
firmer market for hides and the improved activity in the 
boot and shoe trade have given a more hopeful tone to 
the leather market. 


* * * 


Price Insurance for Manufactured Milk.— Under 
the Milk Act of 1934, as amended in 1937, the Govern- 
ment guaranteed to the Milk Marketing Boards minimum 
prices for milk sold for manufacture of 5d. per gallon in 
the summer half-year and 6d. per gallon in the winter half- 
year. The new Bill (which has now been withdrawn for 
further consideration) proposed to limit the Exchequer 
guarantee to 250 million gallons of milk sold per annum 
for manufacture into butter and cheese; this represents a 
slightly smaller quantity than that converted into butter 
and cheese in 1935-36, the year of the largest surplus. The 
new subsidy was related, not to the realised value of the 
milk, but to a certain level of wholesale prices for the 
products; for butter the minimum prices were to be 
112s. per cwt. in summer and 120s. per cwt. in winter, 
and for cheese 62s. 6d. per cwt. in summer and 67s. 6d. 
per cwt. in winter. On a rough estimate, the corresponding 
minimum prices per gallon for the milk would be about 4d. 
and 43d. in the case of butter and Sd. and 53d. in the 
case of cheese. The Bill empowered the Board of Trade to 
regulate quantitatively the imports of butter and cheese, 
in addition to those of other milk products, in order to 
“preserve the stability of the market.” 


* * * 


Another clause which was much criticised by representa- 
tives of the farming community is that relating to quality 
premiums. The premiums for “ accredited ” milk and milk 
from “ attested ” herds were to be raised by 3d. and 1d. per 
gallon respectively; by arrangement with the Milk Market- 
ing Board these increased premiums were paid from 
October Ist. The Exchequer contributions towards the 
premiums for “accredited” and tuberculin tested milk were 
to diminish during the four years covered by the clause; 
at the end of the four years the level both of these 
premiums and of the Exchequer contributions was to be 
reviewed by the Milk Commission, which was to deter- 
mine some time in 1940-41 the level of the other premiums 
—those for attested herds—for the two succeeding years. 
The diminishing rate of Government contributions would 
mean a higher payment from the general funds of the 
Marketing Boards and an increasing burden on those pro- 
ducers who have not qualified for graded milk production. 
The English Milk Marketing Board has condemned the 
proposals on this ground, but, in view of the urgent neces- 
Sity to improve the quality of the milk supply, it is perhaps 
desirable that producers of ungraded milk should have an 
added inducement to improve their production. 
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Increase in Beer Production.— For the first nine 
months of the current year the production of beer in the 
United Kingdom showed an increase of 2.1 per cent. over 
that in the corresponding period of 1937. The latest figures, 
relating to the month of October, indicate that production 
remains slightly above last year’s level. Output in October 

BEER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(000 standard barrels) 


Month 1935 1936 1937 1938 
JORUREY  occcccssccce 1,185 3,135 1,163 Lars 
FCORGREY o..ecccesscs 1,006 1,045 1,131 1,231 
PN oacesisadecvace 1,195 1,360 1,473 1,561 
| EI 1,455 1,356 1,534 1,533 
SE iaccectavntninanies 1,526 1,469 1,511 1,587 
MM A cisdcduponsins 1,247 1,462 1,608 1,598 
Titi iia 1,692 1,726 1,772 1,701 
FEE co neiicccacace 1,550 1,445 1,636 1,721 
September ......... 1,301 1,498 1,539 1,550 
0 re 1,366 1,379 1,436 1,445 
November ......... 1,294 1,324 1,455 ied 
December .....000. 1,447 1,560 1,596 





16,254 16,739 17,854 15,104 


amounted to 1,445,000 standard barrels, an increase of 0.6 
per cent. over production in October, 1937; the decline of 
6.8 per cent. compared with the previous month represents 
a normal scasonal decline. The amount retained for home 
consumption in October amounied to 1,417,000 barrels, 
compared with 1,521,000 barrels in September. 


* * * 


Collapse of Barley Prices.—In spite of the in- 
crease in beer output, the price of malting barley has fallen 
very considerably compared with that obtained last year. 
As this fall has coincided with a sharp fall in sheep prices, 
the East Anglian farms which concentrate on sheep and 
barley have been doubly hit this year, and they have taken 
Steps to inform the Government of their plight. The fall in 
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barley prices is, in fact, not due to any decline = the 
brewers’ purchases of malting barley, but to the coin- 
cidence of a high yield with an increased acreage. Com- 
pared with 1937 (which was an exceptionally poor year por 
barley), the acreage under barley in England and Wales 
increased by 7.6 per cent., the yield by about 21 per cent. 
and total production by about 30 per cent. Consequently, 
while the best samples of malting barley fetch about 40s. 
per quarter, lots of poor quality can at present hardly find 
any market at all. Unless the barley growers are prepared 
to set up a Marketing Board to control, like the Potato 
Marketing Board, the marketing of a bumper crop, it 1s 
difticult to see what remedy can be found for the occasional 
year of fine weather and high yields. 
* * * 


Rise in Quicksilver Prices.—During the past fort- 
night the London price of quicksilver has been increased 
twice. The total increase, amounting to 14s. per flask, 
raised the price of quicksilver to £15 4s. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
compared with £12 10s. per flask last spring. There was 
no obvious reason for the rise in the quicksilver price. As 
the Spanish insurgents’ attacks on the Almaden mines 
were frustrated, they are still in the hands of the legitimate 
Government. Exports of quicksilver from Spain continue 
without undue delay and Italy is also shipping quite freely. 
The retained quicksilver imports of the United Kingdom 
amounted to 1,508,136 Ibs. in the first ten months of this 
year, against 1,919,235 Ibs. in the corresponding period of 
last year. Despite the decline, imports this year were still 
comparatively high. Moreover, as substantial stocks must 
have been accumulated in this country last year, there is 
no shortage of supplies, in spite of the large armament 
requirements. The latest increase in prices indicates that 
the breakdown of the Italo-Spanish quicksilver cartel at 
the beginning of last year has not been followed by a 
complete cessation of co-operation, and that the London 


agents of the Spanish and Italian producers are still at 
one in striving for higher prices. 
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Retail Trade in October.—The latest figures of the 
course of retail trade show a continuation of the trends of 
the earlier months of the year. In the country as a whole, 
according to the latest issue of the Board of Trade Fournal, 
the average daily value of retail sales in October was 2 per 
cent. higher than in October, 1937. The increase was most 
marked in Scotland and in the South of England; sales in 
Central and West London declined by 8.9 per cent. com- 
pared with a year ago. Sales of food increased in all dis- 
tricts except Central and West London, where the decline 
in the turnover of these departments amounted to 8.2 per 
cent. For the ten months of the current year, the daily 
value of sales was 2.4 per cent. higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937; this average covers geographical 
variations from an increase of 4.6 per cent. in Scotland 
to a fall of 7.3 per cent. in Central and West London. 

* + * 


Czechoslovakia’s Coal Losses .—The cession to Ger- 
many and Poland of parts of the former Czechoslovakia has 
seriously diminished the coal production of that country. 
In 1936 Czechoslovakia raised 12 million metric tons of 
coal and 16 million tons of lignite, and she had a net export 
of 2 million tons of mineral fuel. Lignite production was 
concentrated in Northern Bohemia, and it is estimated by 
German official sources that production in the transferred 
areas of the Sudeten district amounted in 1936 to 15 
million tons of lignite and 1} million tons of coal. In addi- 
tion, mines producing about 8 million tons of coal have 
been transferred to Poland. Consequently, the new Czecho- 
slovakia will be a net importer of mineral fuel, while 
Germany and Poland, who were also net exporters, will 
have an increased output in the future. Owing to political 
sentiment, customs restrictions and exchange controls, these 
shifts in international boundaries may involve a consider- 
able shift in markets. An attempt is being made in Czecho- 
Slovakia to arrange a barter exchange of British coal for 
certain Czechoslovakian exports, and it is probable that the 
Anglo-Polish agreement on exports of coal will have to be 
adapted to the changed circumstances. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THe industries which experienced a __ selected patent oven coke, and more 


spurt in demand for re-stocking pur- 
poses during October have suffered a 
temporary decline in new _ business. 
These trades include coal and cotton 
textiles, for example. Nevertheless, acti- 
vity in the coal trade is well maintained, 
and the output of cotton goods remains 
at a higher level than at the beginning 
of October. The consumption of 
iron and steel shows a tendency to 
expand, though, owing to the uncer- 
tainty concerning prices next year, the 
improvement is as yet scarcely reflected 
in heavier forward purchases. The up- 
ward trend of activity in the tinplate 
industry has not been maintained, and 
the proportion of the industry’s capa- 
City in operation has fallen from 54.5 
per cent. to 49.5 per cent. during the 
past month, The jute industry remains 
active, but the accumulation of heavy 
stocks of materials in Calcutta is pre- 
venting an improvement in prices. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—With the improvement 
in the steel trade there is a better de- 
mand for industrial coal, and prices 
are firm. Small coal is plentiful and a 
weak market, though good deliveries 
under contract are being taken by elec- 
tricity undertakings. Gas coal shows 
improvement, but household require- 
ments are less than usual during this 
season. Coke is a quiet market owing to 
the poor level of demand for blast fur- 
nace qualities. Local works, however, 
are taking fair quantities of large 


business is passing in graded qualities 
for central heating. 

In the export trade all classes of large 
screened coal are fairly well taken up 
over the next month, but new business 
is largely in abeyance pending the fix- 
ing of prices under the co-ordination 
proposals. There is little business in 
bunker coal, and transactions in coke 
are disappointing. 

* 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market remains quietly 
steady, and foreign inquiry is limited 
to small quantities for delivery over the 
early part of next year. Northumber- 
land steam collieries are working regu- 
larly, and, except in the case of smalls, 
are well stemmed. Durham manufac- 
turing coal is now offered more freely, 
and in the gas coal section a number of 
collieries have difficulty in finding an 
outlet owing to the mild autumn. 
Patent oven coke is plentiful, but the 
lack of export quota prohibits opera- 
tions abroad. 

a 


Glasgow.—The Scottish coal mar- 
ket remains dull. While the household 
trade is expanding, demand from the 
utility undertakings is below normal, 
due apparently to the heavy purchases 
made previously; so far as London is 
concerned, the trade from Scotland has 
been affected by the larger business 
done with other districts. Industrial 
demand is also disappointing on the 
whole. The export trade presents no 


new feature. Contract business is mov- 
ing steadily, but new business is prov- 
ing difficult to arrange. Tenders were 
lodged during the week for the Nor- 
wegian railways’ contract for 85,000 
tons of locomotive coal. This order, 
however, has usually gone to the North- 
East Coast in the past. 
* 


Cardiff.—There is very little cur- 
rent inquiry; the volume of contract 
business affecting 1939 deliveries is dis- 
appointing, and shipments in_ the 
foreign and coastwise trades last week 
totalled only 318,900 tons, compared 
with 350,100 tons the previous week 
and 422,417 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. The recent contraction, 
however, in the volume of traffic may 
be due largely to the gales, which have 
considerably impeded the movements of 
shipping, and the state of colliery stems 
justifies the expectation of more active 
loading when weather conditions be- 
come more favourable. There has been 
no further alteration in official prices, 
and the task of co-ordinating the min!- 
mum schedules of the various districts 
of the country, recently directed by the 
Central Council, is now in progress. 
There has been a slight expansion in 
the inland trade both for household and 
industrial coals. 


Iron and Steel 


London.— Most sections of the 
iron and steel markets have developed 
some activity, although current busi- 
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ness consists largely of consumers’ pur- 
chases of supplementary parcels to 
carry them over the remainder of this 
year, says the official report of the Lon- 
don Iron and Steel Exchange. Although 
most of the steelworks are operating 
well below capacity, outputs appear to 
have increased of late, and the tone of 
the market has become stronger. An 
expansion in the volume of business 
early in the New Year is generally 
anticipated, and for this reason the 
announcement of the new prices is 
awaited with some impatience. 

The demand for pig iron is restricted 
to small parcels for quick delivery. 
Most consumers seem to have allowed 
their reserves to dwindle in the expec- 
tation that prices will be reduced at the 
end of the year. 

Business in semi-finished steel seems 
to be gradually expanding. The rigid 
control of imports and the reduction in 
consumers’ stocks have resulted in a 
better flow of orders to the British 
works, and this section of the industry 
has more business in hand than for 
some time past. 

Business in finished steel has ex- 
panded somewhat of late, but it is still 
spread irregularly over the market. De- 
mand is limited to small parcels, but 
in the aggregate it amounts to a respect- 
able tonnage. Buying on export account 
is restricted, but there is a fair volume 
of inquiry on the market. 


* 


Sheffield.—Quiet conditions pre- 
vail in the iron and steel market, and 
are likely to continue until a decision 
regarding prices in the coming year has 
been announced. Forward business is 
being held up, and buving relates only 
to limited lots for immediate delivery. 

So far as pig iron is concerned, it is 
becoming clear that stocks in users’ 
hands are dwindling, for heavier de- 
liveries under existing contracts are 
being specified. This, however, is not 
causing a drain on producers’ supplies 
sufficient to warrant any increase of 
production at present. 

‘Transactions in basic steel billets are 
fewer, buyers being disinclined to enter 
into commitments pending price de- 
cisions, There is a steady call for small 
bars, stainless steel sheets, and struc- 
tural steel. 

The iron and steel scrap market is 
quietly steady, with a better demand 
for heavy basic steel for melting up to 
67s. 6d. per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — Pending an 
official announcement regarding prices 
in 1939, the local market is marking 
time. Small transactions in foundry pig 
iron continue for early delivery. East 
Coast hematite deliveries continue to be 
made under existing contracts. It is 
understood that the price of basic iron 
is under revision. The announcement 
that the price of ferro-manganese will 
be reduced by £2 per ton from January 
1, 1939, is welcomed. 

It is expected that large orders for 
rails will be placed, and whilst ship- 
building orders continue to come in 
slowly, any reduction in the price of 
shipbuilding steel would materially 
affect the position. Better requests are 
being made for semi-steel by re-rollers, 
whilst black sheets are in increased 
demand. 

There is no change in the price of 
heavy steel scrap, although works are 


taking rather larger deliveries, under 
contract, from merchants. 


* 


Glasgow.—As is usual at this time 
of the year there is some slackening in 
the demand for steel. This is largely 
due to the fact that in the west of 
Scotland many firms have their stock- 
taking at the end of December and are 
consequently buying only to meet 
immediate requirements. The uncer- 
tainty as regards prices in 1939 also 
tends to restrict buying. There has been 
no material reduction in the amount of 
plant in operation. At the shipyards 
there is still much need for additional 
work. It was announced this week that 
Messrs John Brown and Company, 
Limited, of Clydebank, are to be en- 
trusted with the building of a destrover 
depot ship for the Admiralty. Clyde 
machinery makers have secured further 
contracts and practically all the 
machinery makers in this district have 
well-filled order books. 


* 


Cardiff.—The trend of business in 
the tinplate trade is not as favourable as 
it was a few weeks ago. Under the pool- 
ing scheme the percentage of output 
capacity has receded to 49.54, compared 
with 54.47 a month ago. Shipments at 
Swansea last week showed an improve- 
ment on those of the previous week and 
compared favourably with those for the 
corresponding week last vear, but 
current consignments are mainly under 
contracts and new business is very 
limited both for the home market and 
the export trade. There is a fairly good 
inquiry for steel sheets and other semi- 
finished materials for inland consump- 
tion, but the export market for gal- 
vanised sheets is featureless. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— Spinners 
and manufacturers have met with a fair 
amount of inquiry, but only a miscel- 
laneous business has been done. Buvers 
have continued a policy of extreme 
caution, and there is a disposition to 
restrict COmMmitments as much as pos- 


sible, pending a more favourable politi- 
cal outlook. 

The raw cotton situation has shown 
no change. Owing to the relatively high 
prices prevailing in the United States, 
the importation of American cotton to 
the United Kingdom is very difficult. 
Washington officials are undoubtedly 
disturbed, and it is probable that 
further efforts will be made for the freer 
movement of supplies to the mills. 
There have been rumours that the loan 
terms for next season will be revised. 
In the circumstances there has been a 
persistent demand for South American 
and Indian cottons, with very little 
activity in American qualities. 

Demand for cloth for export has been 
limited. Manufacturers’ order lists are 
running down rather rapidly. The re- 
ported contracts under the re-armament 
plan will be placed with a small number 
of firms. Home trade clearances are on 
a better scale, and demand has been en- 
couraging. There has been no improve- 
ment in the turnover in American and 
Egyptian yarns. Curtailment of produc- 
tion remains on a large scale. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—There are few 
complaints heard in the jute market. 
Both spinners and manufacturers are 
stull busy, with more inquiries for for- 
ward delivery. Producers of yarns and 
cloth are able to maintain their prices 
and offers of business at less are being 
turned down. The price of common 
8-lb. cops is firm at 2s. 2d. and hessians 
are not obtainable at under 23d. for 
10-oz. 40-in. and 23d. for 8-oz. Prices 
oi Calcutta goods have wavered 
slightly, with little chan ge over the past 
fortnight. If anything, prices are a little 
lower, in spite of the fact that seven 
mills have been idle in the Titaghur 
area Owing to strikes. One mill has now 
resumed work. The Indian Jute Mills’ 
Association has not yet succeeded in 
obtaining unanimous agreement on 
working arrangements. Two mills are 
refusing to sign the agreement as drawn 
up by the Association 

Although the production of the 
Indian jute mills was reduced by 64 
million yards of hessians between Sep- 
tember and October as a result of the 
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GRAIN, et 

Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
Liv. Dec., per cental 


Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London _........ 
Manitoba, CK StOFE ...ccccccccces 
Earley, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. ... 
a > 9 an 
La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. 


Rice € “No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 


MEAT— 


Beet, per 8 lbs.— 


English long sides.............. 


Argent 
Mutto 


English wethers 


ine chilled hinds 


N.Z. trozen wethers 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
N.Z. frozen 


Pork, English, per 8 Ib. 


BACON ‘per cwt.)— 
English 
Danish 
Dutch 
Irish 


HAMS (per cwt.)— 


m, per B Ib.— .......0000000: 


Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
1938 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


s. d. 

27 6 
4 5 

4 5 
22 6 
22 6 
{z 0 
7 9 

6 l 
25 9 
7 Ly 

} 4 5 
4 8 
44 
5 0 
210 

} 3 6 
48 

5 6 

f 6 4 
< 7 4 
88 0 
86 0 
83 0 
80 0 
87 0 


RAMI sicsccnncccssnnbsepsonsntes 94 0 { 
‘ 89 0 
SI DORR  vsiinnccnsmiiminnin 190 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
I is ceca neh 100 0 
) 
OT OE psu carinsersenconen oe of 
, 
III <5 cniecbbtahineeniesioiiiinibil + ; 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— : 
ERED, xscbibirsocsenssinnaiehenn 7 . 
DOD. avissnciensseceesos 68 0 
English Cheddars ..........0000 . 
63 
RUMEN: Goriseictnnwedubeeeesioniebae 72 : 
COCOA (per cwt.) 
PRN IE 5 connaccsucnanmiianeeocen 22 6 
22 9 
NL! i sicosbcnmbinonpdehias 35 O 
45 0 
SEINE. Gcisiaccatatabienienle . : 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
PS CE: CTE E., accscccsesncs 34 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good “A : 
Pe GER: saccivicsssesccsacs L . 
EGGS (per 120)— 
» 
English (15-151 Ib.) = . 
re 7 14 0 
RA TRAE AD Gccscccscncesscis 14 6 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... (i : 
Brazilian Rio Piro... ... 7 0 
— 15 0 
Lemons, Naples . boxes - 
= BACHAM. ..scncces boxes “7 . 
Applies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels . 36 . 
» Canadian: Ne va Scotian f 10 O 
r.) barrels | 23 O 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels - > 
Grapetruit, S. African ..... — 
petruit, 5. African .......0000+ 90 
= Jamaica, Seeded . 15 3 
a Jaffa, Seedless ...... $3 
~ Cyprus, seedless . a nee 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
ish, finest bl Jar, 50 0 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 56 0 
. 46 0 
SEs --subictucebibsnnaaschemeduss manne 48 6 
PEPPER per Ib.— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 211; 
2 9 (Duty ro O 333 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... oa > 32 
O 354 
” ” (Duty paid 0 373 
POTATOES, (per cw. 
English, King Edward, ra, Sitdana { .? 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centritugals, 96, prpt. shipm. 
c.i.f. oe eee 101, 
Rerinep London— 
Yellow Crystals ..... sidiasbete 19 3 
: 23 6 
CUED ricscmcsnepnasine somite “42400 


* Weeks ended Nov. 17th and 24th. 


1938 
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103 


145 


70 
68 
86 
94 
65 


22 


35 
45 
30 
32 


34 
60 
78 
64 


20 
21 
15 
15 
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a 
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19 3 
23 4p 
23 1015 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consum: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





de the 


Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. s. d. 
Crushed cniliseiniimaiions 21 9 - .* 
eee sicscictcmenes . 6. 44 4lp 
Home Grown .......ceeeeeenees 5 a . = 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib)— = d. d. 
Oe aaa 12-84 12:76 
Tie IEEE scicuséeinndanieasonansenseese 13-06 13-10 
EOIEEE - <concnasenemnenscnnenteossesens 14°35 14:47 
EOD: sssubicanseubbasstesseneesionvns 12:03 13:07 
Sumatra 11-42 10:82 
SAD itinainttcntntonss 10:69 11-43 
Total 13:23 13:20 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 09 09 
RIE © cn cise tetesnchinenen 110 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 07 07 
IIE - -cscnddisdcsemmannooens 1 4 1 4 
Stemmed ........- -. o 4 
, 1 0 1 0 
East Indian 0 5 05 
Unstemmed ...... 
L 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d. d. 

Raw, Mid-American _........+++5 5-21 5-20 
»  Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 8°35 8-09 
co SERA, FGF. cccccscccccccee 8-25 7:99 

— a DE tecsncanneseese Ola 91g 

GI TER. cccessvcessccnsene 97, 973 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 1754 1712 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. S. a. 
16+16, 32’s & 50’s ... 16 5 16 5 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19+19, 32’s & 40's 3: 238 
38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
BB 4- EG, BOT.  cccnnccce 9 8 9 8 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16 +15, 814 Ib. ease 8 9 8 9 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. cs, 
6610 70 0 
Cspemiam ZA  ccccccsccccccctcscses 67 0 71 0 
70 O 
TIED nncccdtiaciccicctccsisn 66 0 {i 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ..... . 3 0 9 O 
HEMP (per ton)— 
EE ocheectnedentieienaeinbetedh 70 0 70 0 
Manilla, Nov.-Jan. “‘J2” ...... 2010 20 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 

Oe eee 18 15/0 18/100 

Daisee 233 cif. Dundee, 

DET AEDDD. ansseonesnrospensssevens 18,7/6 18/5/0 
SISAL, (per ton)— & . é 
African, Dec.-Feb.  ....ccccccceees 1615 1615 
SILK (per lb.)— s. d. a. 
TN ci cccsacdecesasesonsasbenenses 2 3 7 3 
7, * 79 

DRED ccsinvvecendcuscsessnsccsevsnvens 8 3 8 3 

Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ - ; ; : 

WOOL (per lb.) — d. d. 

English, Southdown, greasy 13 12/2 
9 Lincoln hog, washed... 12 121) 

Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 22); 

N.S.W. greasy, super combg.... 13 13 

N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 12!> 12 

a Crossbred 40-44 10! 10); 

Tops— 

Merinos 70's average ........+ 27 2 
- 64's i: ‘shoeecsineee 2510 25}0 
Tg ree 16) lols 
. SMA cia tetacvauseineeuke 16 16 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d, s. d. 

Welsh, best Admiralty ......... f = 2 os : 

Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... : . : 

Sheffield, best house, at pits = 5 = 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0O 

Bars, Middiesbrough ............ 265 0 265 0 

ee 202 6 202 6 

ED ccxthactansiidnnes per box 21 6 21 6 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 

Copper— 44189 4313/9 
Standard cash ........... seseess 445,0/0 43/15/0 
Three months ...... peahnanestes f4526 43189 

4539 4400 

Tin— 215 15/0 215,50 

Standard cash .....0000. esveveees (216,00 215/10/0 
~ 216/100 21626 
Three months .....0.000. sional 1216 150 2165.0 

Lead, soft foreign— 1663 15189 
0 Eo eae ones (16.76 16 1/3 
English, pig ....... crvecoreeeeeee 18/10/0 18,/0/0 

Spelter, G.O.B.— 

14:26 = 13/18/9 
SHO nrererseoee puadeniebenmaesens 1439 1400 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ... 9400 9400 
” rolling billets ...... 10200 1020/0 
Tic 1800.0 1800/0 
Nickel, home and export. ...... 1850.0 1850/0 
i ; 56 0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 60/0/0 {35 0/0 
.d s. d. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 5 z 4 ; 
Platinum, pinned ponaee per oz. 7/10/0 7/10/0 
Quicksilver . -- per 76 lb. 14/19/6 15/4/0 


| 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GOLD, per fine ounce 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


SILVER (per ounce)— 


Cash 


Acid, citric, per Ib., 


» Nitric 


»  Oxalic, net 


Ree e ee eee ee eee eee ener eeenee® 


Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 


1938 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable )— 
4-ton loads and upwards 


CHEMICALS— 


less 


5% 


» Tartaric, English, less 5% 


Alcohol, Plain Ethyl 


Ammonia, carb. ............ on 
» a Ree 
Arsenic, lump ............ per ton 
I OS siincsinniin per cwt. 
” powder Ceecccccccesscccesces 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ 
Sulphate ...... per cwt. 
BOG TCD, .cccconcnssce per cwt. 
CII ccanstiicnresnee’ per cwt. 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 
COPRA (per ton)— 
ee I, GEE, hncncccvccnvens 
HIDES (per lb.)— 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 


West Indian 


Dry and Drysalted Cape 


see eeneeeeeee 


Market Hides, Manchester— 


Best heavy ox and heifer 


Best cow 


Best calf 


Se eeeeeeeeeees 


INDIGO (per Ib.) — 


Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 


LEATHER (per lb.) — 


Sole Bends, 8 


Barked Tanned Sole 
Shoulders from DS Hides 
- Eng. or WS do. ...... { 


Bellies from 


- Eng. 


Dressing Hides 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.) 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 


8/14 lb... 


DS do. 
or WS do. 


eeeeeeeeee 


Petroleum, Amer. rtd.bri. Lond. 


Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 


ex. instal. 


Furnace 


Diesel 


Thames— 


ROSIN (per ton)— 


American 


RUBBER (per lb.) — 


St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Fine hard Para 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 


TN Orange 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 


London town 


TIMBER— 


Swedish u/s 3+8 


» @'27 


Canadian | Spruce, Dis. 


Pitchpine .. 
Rio Deals . 


TE vntewed 


» 
” 


per load 
. per std. 
per load 


Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 


English Oak Planks 


* ” 


English Ash Planks ...... 99 
VEGETABLE OILS oe ton net)— 


Linseed, naked 
Rape, refined 


Cotton-seed, ee eecces 
Scout, RIEEE |: sets enicgenecben ose 
RO eae ermek 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, BR er snses os 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 


La Plata, 


Turpentine 


ere 
RNY Siscnidcddcoctvsdeusécievat 


per cwt. 


ao motion—othnee than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 


a 
OM oeoooocoeo scooo oo ces 


chon 
On| BURR COCO KOC COUN 


1938 
a <& 


42s. per ton 


o 
P 


0 
Ol, 


Cerro VIWwnN 


20/0/4 


oe 
re 
= 
c 
a 


oonc]e 


- 


8 
3 
5 
8 0 
0 
O Alo 


— 
coc 
oc 


0 
5 0 
3 
0 


20,0 


~ 
oo 


- 


+s 


rod 


CO NUN POeR TO ee WW Ue ~ 
a o 3 


~ 
on BHDOkK CIDMNUDODSS = 


~ 


s. d, 
1 o 
l 0 
0 2 
0 3 
Qo 5 
0 06 
7 
L lig 
12 Vv 
20 00 
2100 
796 
5500 
i é. 
13. (Oo 
15 0 
8 0 
v 4 
QO 4io 
10 U0 
10 V 
li O 
5 ov 
5 3 
19.100 
1050 
s. d 
Oo 4 
QO 5 
0 3 
s 2 
0 4 
QO 4% 
0 6 
O 74 
O 4) 
0 5 3 
O 48 
» 3 
0 533 
0 7 
5 0 
6 0 
‘2 
1 ll 
2 © 
3 0 
0 6 
0 9 
0 8 
l > 
0 5 
0 oO 
So F 
0 Y 
1 1 
. 9 
3 6 
4 8 
1 6 
0 10 


O 333¢ O 3% 
Oo 4 


lot 04 
1550 1450 
18150 18150 

s. d. s.d 
0 8 Q 7 
O 73, O 4% 
38 #0 38 0 
41 0 41 0 
17 6 17 6 
21/0';0 21009 
20/:10/0 201090 
18/100 18100 
2300 2300 
1310/0 13 1090 
35/0,0 35 0.0 
25;0/0 2509 
0/12/0 0120 
060 060 
0/7,;0 070 
22'12/6 22/26 
3250 32:50 
1715/0 181090 
1500 15100 
141126 14176 
8/176 8/12,6 
10/17/6 10176 
12/2/6 12/13 
s. d. 3. 
a oe 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


CoaL OUTPUT 
| 
| 








(7000 tons) 











METALS—(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Nov.20. Nov. 12, Nov. 19, 
1937 1938 1938 















































OTHER Foops—{cont.) 


e amen an _ — 


Week ended 


Nov. 19. Nov. 26 
|} 1938 | 1938 


























Week ended | Jan.-October Production—per cent. of 
| . ‘ ee iS COPacity = .sseeee ercece - 73°84 50-50 49 54 COFFEE: 
istri | Week ended Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
District Nov. wt Nov. Nov. 25, Nov. 17, Nov. 24. Brazilian—Landed ......... 161 
; 19, | 1937 1938 1937 1938 1938 » D/d tor home consn. | 159 Wy 
1358 1938 | Tons Tons Tons Pa Exports éeeces seeceeeee | 119 
- ei ato = I iccniinaienaanin 4,766 2,085 4,638 » Stocks, end of week.. | 3,343 | | 3,193 
Stocks (warehouse and Central and S. American: 
preeinaninantd, 269:'2 291-6 11.867 3 11,084 4 WR i crcciccsccincies 7,386 6,318 9,549 aa seecccceccecseccccses ite oo 
Durham ...... 667:3 647-9 27,644 6 26,231°4 a orhome consumption | 3065 | 1, 
Yorkshire ... 895-9 863 5 37,364 4 35,241°2 prereyorsen Weeks ended ee ERpORD — ....secccrseceeses 663 | _ 671 
Lancs,Cheshire | oF. ee ~.. - Pec end of week....... | 69,999 | 67,937 
and N. Wales. 346°8 349 9 14,6372 14,115 2 : 6) ‘' ther kinds—Landed...... | 2,445} 5,001 
Derby, Notts & | Shipments ......00.00068. 377,517 223,831 »  Didforhomeconsn.| 2.701 | 3,017 
Leicester .. 645°3. 613 6 27,789°5 26,447 8 9 EXPOrts — .....eeeeeee 291 | 124 
Staffs, Worcs, | | » Stocks end of week. 41,688 | 43,548 
Salop & War- { Fooc S Meat: 
aa naan 397-6 381-5 16,666 6 16,201 0 Ww S 7 Suppliecat Smithfi eid (rome): wh enen 
outh Wales & | ORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Ota) aerrersececerececereeess 9,11 
Monmouth... 776 4 740 4 31,685°7; 30,166 8 ; Beef and veal ....... mame it 6S 4.706 
Other English | (7000 quarters) Mutton and lamb ......... 2,796 2,937 
districts* .,, 121:6 1181 4,578 8 4.5475 es — Pork and bacon ‘caplenninied 914 1,005 
Scotland ...... | 628-6, 617 5, 26,606: 2; 25,056 6 Geiudiess See ai ~—— CRC. cece ececceeneseees 836 | 859 
Total .., | 4,778:7, 4,624 0,198840-3)i8 091 9 Seo) Wan | Bar Bae Movements, London and | 
- : 1 19, | 26, | 27, | 26, i saeee | 1000 
; Mports....... weaned bendinekeus . ,058 
* Including Cumberiand, Gloucester, Somerset, z pene ace eens Deliveries ..........20-. "i". | 133517 | 12,630 
an ent rom | 228. 
a 2 789 789 7,895 11,177 wen: Stocks, end of week ...... 240,441 | 228,869 
ee ts Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.): | 
Uruguay........4. 89 85 1,482 2,114 oN India * <PEBS-)* | 47.215 | 44,988 
REED cencecesene 73 192 2,623 3,232 S India. | “64301 4.758 
Cotton oe 28 52 -3,298 3,971 a “+ | 917133 | 18°998 
: 3 ee eeoe | 21,133 | 18,998 
Danube and dist. . 264 369 3,321 2,990 | 929 
i i ~ Java ..... 1,346 2,905 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners SED cescierinensinnenn jan ats 738 42 abe | “Saal “see 
7 Other Countries .. 51 63 329 297 Africa : 667 | 1,007 
( 000 bales) ; q and eecccsccsceseees eeces 77.244 | 73,000 
Total ....cccee-s0- 1,494 1,550 19,686 24,205 — reennee ee Senet eens > — 
LALLA alata To— * Weeks ended November 17th and 24th. 
Week Total U.K. s.c.scecsseeees 394 523 5,699 5,432 
Deliveries Orders cccccsses 332 388 3,236 6,095 es | 
ae — France ......00- ws 21 712 234 555 Misce laneous 
Variety } ae te "a = inane | a 22 ae 2,027 
tou | Noy | Aug.l | Aug.!, olland ....... aveeee 01 54 1,349; 1,499 eo 
Nov. | Nov. | 1937- | 1938- SNE Seescnovssininss 47 14 «7354577 Commodities 
1938 | 1938 | Nov. 26, Nov. 25, Greece .....cccceee ee | 29 13. 422) +=429 
yi ~ : + , 9 
| 1937 | 1938 Scandinavia sees vs 52! ose 559 712 MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ onsite Renin . = Other European 
| | fl Countries ........ | 217 207 1,786 2,619 AND LIVERPOOL 
panes seeeee = : | ° : ot "— Ex-European —_—_— — 
POR 20 .ccceee ~ “o a 236 258 3,7 5 52 , } = ‘ 
Perevien, CC... 23| 29] 50 29 Counesies TT as 165, 4,260 z Week ended 
Egyptian ...... 46, 24; 107 S4 WOM GS cciccccenis 1,494 1,550 19,686 24,205 
Sudan Sakel 28; 4:21 60 60 | ov. 19. Nov 26, 
East Indian...... } 42 62 = — - Pat 7 Nio38 1938 
) 2 | 2 2 “ tianlian tipehitnaial a 
Re ee oe eh canumneliwean WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND anatnienancntnatan 
Tiel ans | 41:9 | 43-1 917 | 763 Maize MEAL Landed og rrsseseeneeensecee tons | = a 
| C BONE Soicsncariasenciencne tons | 2, | 2,2 
“asm eae a ata a ies iittala al 000 quarters) iin Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 90,200 89,603 
Week ended From Apr.1 to eels, elastase ates ! aa 
etals From Nov. Nov. Nov. . Nov. WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
19, 26, 27, 26 ’ 
1938 1938 1937 1938 ___ (000 tons) _ lee 
SALF IDO} z 7XCHANGE Argentina ii 263 372 29,080, 9,985 Se sla 
__ SALES ON Lonpon Meta E Se i | ae 113396 | Week ended From Jan. 1 to 
= . | Danube Region ...... 18 46 2,494 2,387 , ne 
Week ending | From Jan. S. & E. Atrica......00 | 19 9 4,410, 1,065 | | | 
a 1 to Nov. Indo-China, etc. eit 48 35. 1,226; 1,359 Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
Nov. 23, | Nov. 30, | 30, 1938 a 19, 26, | 27, 26, 
a a hy . Total _ wim esees 397 531 37,276 26,192 1938 1938 | 1937 1938 
a ae cor eS om OTHER Foops —- | ee 
| Tons Tons Tons cc ea em a Argenune to— | iS 
Copper ...... | 11,200 10,200 442,025 | Week ended U.K. and Orders | 4:5 2:0 445-2 [255-9 
Dim veeseeseeees 2,475 2,000 $4,865 - Continent ......... | 7-1 | 5:2 536-8 576-1 
Lead  ceccesees 6,800 11,600 354,550 Nov. 19, Nov. 20. U.S.A.and Canada; 2-1 | 6°4 |727°6 |327:3 
Spelter........ 3,200 5,375 274,425 1938 | 1938 Australia, Brazil, | 
sclceacediacesaitaidamsncinsiaianaiaeaceeniatnaiie | — WE. cc coenadadeved oe 1 | 21-4] 19-7 
iis rail tg i amr — | j Calcutta to— | 
Bares iiiciclial | U.K. and Orders... 1 |119-5 | 92-8 
Arrivalsin London (bales): | | Continent ..--eeeee a1 9 
U.K. Stocks SOREN incmnanniannen weeee | 13,925 | 14,077 Bombay t0— | 
ee . I ict etuiintion cower 7,721 8,193 U.K. and Orders... “a: eo 70:9 |142:2 
| Nov. 19. | Nov. 26, Dutch ...ceseeseesseceereeeees 1,859 1,884 Continent ......60. . oe 12:7 | 12:0 
1938 | 1938 Lithuanian cccccccccccccccces 1,679 1,676 Madras to U.K.... .«. ‘ “ns OE, ee 
iia : si Polish ....00- oreeceeeceeserees 3,050 2,844 India to— | | 
; : Cocoa: , | Australia, etc... 25:0 | 18-1 
Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons | ‘lons Movements in Lond. (bags) : Ore . cconco Pe 
| easarreaasieneteniemane aie 3,858 | 4,085 nical atermate 601 | 3,068 Sundries ....... oa oad | a4 | 
_- UOMGR  . sccsicesecesceeessecesee 24,952 | 23,500 D/dforhomeconsumption | 4,980 4,776 a : 
Tin \London and Liverpool)... 9,745 | 9,835 EXpOrts —....ccccccccecccveces 599 1,247  cicwkanenaes 16:5 | 13-8 1960-°71445-0 
Se ee ee anita Stocks, end of week ...... | 165,116 162,161 erate | 
Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. ...... a 6212 6154 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 46:10 46°25 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont 
Winnipeg, Dec......... ° 5815 5834 oe SY See 5°10 5-00 Cotton, Am. Mid., Dec.......... 8 66 8-68 
Maize, Chicago, Dec..........04+ 47 47 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 4°75 4-50 Lard, Chicago, Dec. ............ 6°9212 6:75 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 2558 2558 : Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
Rye, Chstenme, T0C.  ..cccccccces 4058 3934 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)}— 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 35354 3653 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ...... 4°75 4°42 ali aa 96 96 
y Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1513;¢ 1515;¢ 
METALS (per Ib.)— BE: ORs Picks acecondion ‘ 534 534 Be do. Dec. 1515ig 1515i¢ 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 10°45 10°15 Semees, NO. 4  ccccceces Blg 81g Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Producers’ export 10:72l2 10°42l2 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 9°06 8:96 ey 3:00 3-00 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


CONDITIONS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN SCOTLAND 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held at Edinburgh, on the 30th ultimo, his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., Governor of the 
Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said: Before presenting the directors’ report and pass- 
ing to the general affairs of the bank, I must refer to the great loss 
the bank sustained by the death of Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bt., G.B.E., 
on January 29th of this year. Sir Thomas had been a director for 
twenty-one years, and during that period rendered important services 
to the bank. His sound judgment was of great value to his col- 
leagues, who miss his cheery and kindly personality. 

To fill the vacancy on the board Sir Iain Colquhoun of Luss, 
Bt., K.T., D.S.O., who is well known throughout Scotland, was 
elected. 

Sir Iain holds office until this Court, when he comes up for re- 
election. 

In moving the adoption of the report, His Grace said: I assume 
it will be your pleasure that the annual report and balance sheet, 
with auditors’ report, will be taken as read. 

The directors are pleased again to submit to you a statement which 
they consider is very satisfactory. 


DEPOSITS 


As you are aware, the date of our annual balance took place within 
a few days of the termination of the recent European crisis. In 
common with all banks who do a wide business, withdrawals of 
deposits were experienced during the anxious days of September. In 
spite of withdrawals, we have not only maintained the high figure of 
our deposits, but show an increase of £247,000 under that heading, 
bringing the total up to the record figure of £69,921,933. 

We are again glad to record an increase in notes in circulation— 
an indication, doubtless, not only of the popularity af the Scottish 
bank note, but also that employment conditions in Scotland have 
been fairly well maintained. 

There is a small decrease of £110,000 under the heading of 
acceptances and indorsements of foreign bills, and other obligations. 
That calls for no special comment. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


Turning to the assets side of the balance sheet, you will see plenty 
of evidence of the bank’s usual liquid position. Cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England and other London bankers, and money in 
London at call and short notice, amount to the substantial figure of 
approximately £15} millions. 

That sum represents 21.5 per cent. of our liability for deposits and 
notes issued. 

We have to record a decrease of £525,000 in our holding of 
British Government securities. This is due to the larger demands of 
our clients for accommodation—a movement which we welcome. 

We can again say that a large proportion of our Government 
securities is in short- and medium-dated stocks, and that all our 


investments are valued at or under the market prices ruling on the 
date of our balance. 


ADVANCES 


The expansion of over £1 million under the heading “ Advances ” 
is well spread and reflects an activity in industry in the areas we 
serve, and the steadily increasing business of our bank. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED 


The total of our bills discounted is some £300,000 lower than we 
showed in our last year’s statement—the decrease being mainly 


accounted for by a reduction in our commercial bill portfolio. Con- 
sidering the general shrinkage in the amount of bills available nowa- 
days, we consider the decline in our bill holding as very moderate. 


PROFITS 


The net profit for the year at £613,257 is £23,162 less than the 
amount declared last year. This is after providing for all taxation, 
including, for the first time, a National Defence Contribution for a 
full year, while charges of management show a growth over the 
figures of a year ago. I might here mention that, for the second 
half of our year we were operating under the increased income tax 
imposed by the last Budget. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
a dividend for the half-year, payable at Christmas, at the same rate 
as formerly—17 per cent. per annum—be declared, and that the 
same appropriations as last year be made to bank buildings and 
heritable property and pension reserve fund. 

After these appropriations there remains the sum of £87,348 
13s. 5d., which it is proposed to carry to rest or reserve, bringing 
it up to £4,125,965 5s. 10d. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


It is gratifying to record that the general business of the bank 
continues to expand, and also that our associate bank—Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited—reports a similar condition in their business, 
despite a dullness in some of the bigger industries in the areas in 
which they operate. 


SCOTTISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


While Scotland has not escaped the trade recession, which has, 
perhaps, been more pronounced in the South, I think it can be 
claimed that on the whole Scottish trade and industry have had 4 
fair year. It is, however, apparent that the heavy industries in the 
West of Scotland have been saved from depression mainly by the 
Government re-armament and defence programme. 

Shipbuilders are receiving very few orders for mew merchant 
tonnage, with the result that, on the completion of ships already in 
hand, building slips are remaining empty. Fortunately, orders trom 
the Admiralty are keeping some yards busy. An improvement 1n 
the international situation would benefit trade and stimulate 4 
demand for new tonnage for some of the big shipowners who are 
undoubtedly in need of new ships. 

Exports in coal have shown a serious fall in the past few months, 
partly owing to trade restrictions and to severe competition from 
Germany and Poland. In both these countries the coal export trade 
has the benefit of a subsidy which enables them to undercut our 
prices. Conditions in the home market are at the moment quiet, and 
consumption has been affected by the mild unseasonable weather. 

It is not surprising that the iron and steel industry should be 
quieter than last year, when the steel industry was working under 
heavy pressure for deliveries. These demands have been satisfied, 
and there is now a tendency to delay buying until the announcement 
regarding future prices of steel which is expected shortly. Deliveries 
to shipbuilding yards for admiralty work are still substantial, and, 
on the whole, prospects seem brighter for the immediate future. 

The year 1938 has been an anxious and difficult one for agricul- 
ture. Owing to weather conditions the harvest has been the worst 
for at least 20 years. The collapse in sheep and wool prices has 
caused serious losses in those districts where sheep-farming is the 
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main industry. Prices for fat stock and oats are also below an 
economic level. The Government have indicated that they are aware 
of the seriousness of the situation, and their proposals are eagerly 
awaited. A considerable benefit in ceriain directions from marketing 
schemes and other Government measures has been helpful. Pro- 
posals have been put forward in connection with pigs, poultry, and 
quite recently with the milk industry. Other questions, such as the 
volume of imports of foodstuffs and the fluctuation of world prices, 
have also to be taken into account. The outlook for the agricultural 
industry is not therefore at the moment very bright. 

There is no improvement in the fishing industry, which is still 
depressed, but there are hopes that the new Herring Board may find 
a solution of the problem and bring back to the industry some 
measure of prosperity which would be reflected in increased pur- 
chasing power in the fishing centres in the East and North of 
Scotland. 

Jute is also experiencing a continued depression, and there seems 
no prospect of this industry returning to normal so long as Calcutta 
is allowed to dump its manufactured jute surplus—which has in- 
creased enormously in recent years—into this country free of duty. 

The Anglo-American ‘Trade Agreement is a factor of real political 
and economic value, and its effect is expected to be beneficial to 
some of the basic Scottish industries. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


When addressing you at this time last year, I expressed certain 
apprehensions regarding our foreign trade situation, which demands 
more than ever our earnest attention. Faced again with a large 
adverse trade balance for the year 1938, a warning signal has been 
given by the unfavourable movement in sterling exchange. 

The internal depression of the last twelve months has shown that 
the national effort is not so completely occupied with the re-arma- 
ment and defence programme as to leave no margin for the produc- 
tion of additional exports to reduce the deficit in our overseas trade 
balance. This is a matter to which far too little attention is paid, 
and especially in these days when trade is being driven into bilateral 
channels through barter arrangements, blocked currencies, and certain 
kinds of trade agreements. 

There is a strong case for comprehensive enquiry into the whole 
subject of overseas trade with a view to the organisation of effort by 
manufacturers and exporters on national lines. In Scotland the 
Economic Committee of the Scottish National Development Council 
is doing good work. Much more use, however, might advantageously 
be made of the facilities offered by the Department of Overseas 
Trade through the Exports Credits Guarantee Department. In the 
present condition of the commercial world it is essential that our 
export trade should be more forcefully directed if it is to compete 
successfully against the opposition that has reduced it to a mere 
fraction of its former size. 

Many of our former troubles at present can be ascribed to a very 
considerable and natural lack of confidence caused by anxieties in 
connection with the European situation. A return of confidence is 
most necessary for real recovery in all our industries, and for this 
reason it is most important to have the better understanding in our 
international relationships which our Government are now actively 
secking. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


I know it will be your wish that I should convey to the general 
manager, assistant general manager, the officials and staff at head 
office, London, Glasgow and Dundee offices and the branches, our 
sincere appreciation of their valuable services throughout the year. 
We have an efficient and loyal staff, and I am sure that at no time 
has the relationship between staff and management been happier 
than it is to-day. I am confident that Mr Whyte, our general 
manager, to whom our sincere thanks are due for his devoted service 
to the bank, would be the first to say that the excellent results which 
have been placed before you to-day could only have been obtained 
by loyal co-operation. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith. 

The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, 
extra-ordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary directors were 
re-elected, and auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Filton House, 
Filton, Bristol. 

Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. (the chairman of the company), 
said: You are being asked to-day to pass resolutions providing for 
(1) the increase of the ordinary capital and (2) the capitalisation and 
appropriation of that portion of the reserve fund derived from 
premiums received in 1936 on the ordinary shares issued at that date. 
The reasons which have led your directors to recommend this increase 
of capital have been explained in the circular letter issued to the 
ordinary shareholders with the notice of this meeting. 

The necessity for a substantial enlargement of the company’s 
capital will not come as a surprise. National requirements have 
placed heavy demands on the aircraft industry, and your company 
is making an invaluable contribution to the rapid building up of the 
country’s air defences. 


ADDITIONAL FACTORIES AND EXTENSIONS 


With this object additional factories and additions to the existing 
factories have had to be erected and equipped with the necessary 
plant and machinery; indeed, the whole organisation has had to be 
replanned on a greatly enlarged basis. 

Some of the new buildings and equipment are being provided by 
the Government inasmuch as the Government has required for a 
Royal Air Force expansion programme a scale of production which 
cannot be regarded as likely to continue beyond a limited period. 
A large proportion of the additions, however, will represent assets of 
a permanent character which there are good grounds for anticipating 
will remain productive of reasonable profits even after a return to 
more normal conditions. 

Naturally the proceeds of the new shares subscribed for cash will 
be utilised in the first place in repayment of present indebtedness. 
Outlays on stocks and work in progress, however, are likely to be so 
heavy in amount for some time to come that there will undoubtedly 
be further cash requirements, and these it is intended to meet by 
temporary bank advances from time to time. 

In the prevailing circumstances the proposals with regard to 
capital now submitted are recommended by your directors as sound 
policy and in the best interests of the company. 

The resolutions as set out in the notice convening the meeting 
were then submitted and carried unanimously. 





CENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF MONTE VIDEO, LIMITED 


The sixty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr G. H. Harrisson, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), said 
that it was pleasing to be able to lay before the stockholders figures 
showing an increase in the net receipts of about £33,000. Though 
the results could not be looked upon as satisfactory remuneration 
for the capital employed or for the services rendered to the people 
of Uruguay, it was a small step in the right direction. 

The profit for the year had enabled them to meet the interest on 
their first debenture stock and to set aside £114,726 to renewals, 
carrying forward £13,304. The most significant increase in receipts 
arose from passenger traffic, which had given excellent returns. 
Greater use had been made of the light petrol-driven motor coaches, 
which enabled them to give a rapid and economical service, and that 
was increasing in popularity with the public. Those vehicles were 
owned by the State Railways and leased to the company on the basis 
of an agreed figure per coach mile. 

In the near future further additions of that type of service would 
be available by the introduction into traffic of a number of Diesel cars 
which had arrived in Uruguay and had undergone preliminary trials. 
In addition, increasing numbers were carried by the special Phono- 
electric excursion trains, which continued to be a popular feature. 

To summarise, there were three matters of vital importance—an 
improvement in the rate of exchange, or at least the maintenance of 
the rates at present applied to their remittances; the co-ordination of 
transport and the settlement of their outstanding claim against the 
Government in respect of the rate of exchange for the payment of 
past guarantecs. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


CONTINUED GROWTH 
TRADE POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
MR ROBERT GILLESPIE’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held at Sydney on November 25th. 

Mr Robert W. Gillespie (President of the Bank), in the course of 
his speech, said: We are to-day commemorating the one hundred 
and twenty-first year of the existence of the bank and the first occa- 
sion in its history when the total deposits at the annual balance have 
exceeded the sum of £100,000,000, This is a record of which we 
can all feel proud. 

The balance of the year’s profits at £547,835 shows an increase 
of £4,593. Your directors recommend a payment for the fourth and 
final quarter’s dividend at the rate of 6s. per share in Australian 
currency. 

THE WORLD SITUATION 


You were reminded last year that the international situation was 
causing some concern. Unfortunately that is still so ; there has, 
indeed, been a substantial deterioration in the position during the 
past year. On the whole, the outlook is not very promising. There 
are, however, features that would lead us to believe that the set-back 
we are experiencing will be neither as severe nor as prolonged as the 
last depression. The chief currencies of the world are now on a 
firmer basis, and there is more effective co-operation between national 
monetary authorities. It is almost certain that there will have to be 
further readjustments as, for instance, between sterling and the 
dollar, but the facilities for adjustments are better than formerly. 
There has also been a certain adjustment of debts, which will not 
now be so great an obstacle to recovery. Most important of all, the 
stocks of principal raw materials are not as great as they were in 
the last depression. The relatively high prices of last year were in 
fact due to a belief that there would be a shortage, which induced 
speculators to enter the market. Stocks have risen slightly, but are 
not necessarily excessive. That does not perhaps apply to some 
commodities, including wheat, in which trade has been so reduced 
that even much smaller stocks than hitherto may prove an embarrass- 
ment, but over the whole range of commodities entering world trade 
it is roughly true. 

Taking only economic circumstances into account, we may there- 
fore reasonably expect a recession much milder than that of 1929-32. 
But there is, on the other hand, such a disturbed political situation 
both in Europe and the Far East that any prediction would be 
futile. If we are to cling precariously to peace we may expect a 
general reduction of activity despite the increase in armaments ex- 
penditure; if a general war breaks out no one can foretell its 
economic repercussions. 


CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


When my predecessor addressed you last year Australia had pro- 
gressed beyond the stage of economic recovery and had reached a 
state of general prosperity. The warning then given that the existing 
level of prosperity had some uncertain foundations has unfortunately 
been justified in the record of the past year. Certain danger spots 
have shown themselves in what was otherwise a successful time for 
producers and consumers alike. 

During the past twelve months primary producers have borne the 
double burden of steadily falling oversea prices and droughts wide- 
spread throughout the pastoral areas of the country. The bank’s 
index of export prices fell from 138 in the first quarter of 1937 to 
107 in the first quarter and 100 in the third quarter of 1938. This 
handicap was offset last season by increased shipments, but drought 
conditions have lowered both the quantity and quality of the wool 
clip in the present season and damaged the wheat crop. We must, 
on present prices, expect a much lower increase from our exports 
in 1938-39. 

Activity in secondary industry has been high, the index of em- 
ployment in factories having remained fairly steady in recent months 
slightly above the 1936-37 level. During the last twelve months 
investment in factory construction, plant and machinery has been 
strong at a time when employment has been high, efficient labour 
scarce and money wages rising. The danger in this position is that 
at the same time as buoyant spending-power encourages entrepreneurs 
to take rosy views of the future, unit costs rise; these drive prices 
upward and a state of instability is reached in which the inevitable 
slackening of the rise in prices not only causes immediate losses as 
costs overtake prices, but also necessitates a drastic purge of capital 
resources misdirected because of anticipations of profitability that 
are not fulfilled. It is difficult to estimate how far this tendency has 


gone in Australia, but there seems little cause for uneasiness about 
most kinds of development. 

As to the steps which we must take to set Australia’s house in 
order and eliminate instability, one cannot exaggerate the importance 
for primary industry of efficient methods, pasture improvement, 
fodder conservation, soil protection and careful tillage in increasing 
output per unit cost and so bringing within range profitability at 
present prices. The other economic fact to which we must give due 
importance is that an upward movement of costs and prices in 
secondary industry will not only produce the risk of uneconomic 
expansion, but also will severely prejudice primary producers whose 
prices are determined in world markets. 

There is no cause for pessimism. Australia’s constitution js 
sound and her reserves of strength are adequate. Moreover, in the 
monetary sphere she may expect responsible leadership from the 
Loan Council and the Governments. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


From the point of view of production, Australian primary indu;- 
try enjoyed a good year. The wheat crop was the fourth largest on 
record, the wool clip was about the average size and production 
in most other primary industries was satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
prices of wool and wheat showed a considerable decline over the year 
and, particularly in the case of wheat, seem to have little prospect 
of any immediate improvement. The dairying industry on the wicle 
had a satisfactory year and prospects for the early part of this 
season are encouraging. 

The many limitations on the potential expansion of our primary 
industries and the tremendous fluctuations over a period of years 
in the export income from those sources, together with the agricul- 
tural policy of the British Government, have made it imperative that 
Australia should pay some attention to her secondary industries. The 
activities of the recent Australian Trade Delegation in London seem 
destined to have far-reaching effects on the future lines of this 
development, for it has been determined that the fundamental basis 
of Empire trade agreements will be defence, and the development ot 
Australia’s secondary industries is an important factor in Empire 
defence. 

The announcement of these proposals has come just when the 
need for increasing and strengthening Australia’s defences and het 
whole defence economy has been brought home forcefully to the 
Australian people. We have been informed during the past year 
that the Commonwealth Government has taken steps towards the 
organisation of secondary industry on a defence basis and it is to be 
hoped that a comprehensive survey of Australia’s needs and poten- 
tialities will be made. It should be possible to lay down a plan of 
development over a period, taking into account Australia’s need of 
encouraging secondary industries and Great Britain’s need of main- 
taining her exports. Further, by giving our trading customers access 
to our home market in those industries which we consider could not 
with advantage be established in Australia, we should be performing 
an important service towards the attainment of a liberal trade policy 
in the best interests of Australia and the world. Steps have been 
taken during the past year to establish various new industrics. 

On the whole, the activity of Australian secondary industry has 
remained at a high level. The progress of the heavy industries con- 
tinued during the year. The State budgets for 1938-39 all antici 
pate higher revenue. Stock Exchanges have reflected the disturbed 
conditions of the past twelve months and, in general, have been 
depressed. 

NEW ZEALAND 


During the past year the economic position of New Zealand has 
shown some deterioration. With the prospect of a lower export income 
and rising internal prices, it seems that the Government, returned (0 
office at the recent elections, may have difficulty in carrying out 1's 
policy, which entails heavy spending. I would strongly emphasise the 
danger of inflationary methods of finance which keep the national 
income at a nominally high level but reduce the purchasing pow<t 
of money, with inevitable dislocation in the economy through rising 
costs and prices. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


The foregoing is an abstract from Mr R. W. Gillespie's speech, 
full copies of which may be obtained on application to the London 
Office of the Bank of New South Wales, 29 Threadneedle Stree, 
E.C. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at 20 Alder- 
manbury, London. 

Mr John A. Agnew (the chairman) said that he was sure that the 
position presented, showing, as it did, a considerable falling off in 
the profits earned from a year ago, would have occasioned the 
shareholders no surprise. The year had been one of extreme diffi- 
culty. In the early part the slump caused by the so-called “ gold 
scare” had continued, to be followed by doubt and uncertainty due 
to the depression on the other side of the Auiantic and, more recently 
and coming nearer home, the European situation, creating as it did, 
and as it continued to do, intense unrest and anxiety. All these 
factors had contributed to the hesitancy on the part of the investing 
public, which had had its effect on every section of the market. 
In the circumstances they could regard it as satisfactory that they 
had still been able to show a position more or less comparable with 
that of the year ended June 30, 1936. The results to June, 1937, 
had been, of course, of an exceptional character, the profits achieved, 
largely owing to very active markets, constituting a record for the 
company. 

The profits of New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, amounted 
to £1,221,439, against £2,214,610 for last year, a decrease of 
£993,171. The available balance was £762,127, out of which a divi- 
dend had been declared of 2s. 9d. per share (13} per cent.) making a 
total distribution for the year of 4s. per share, which enabled the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, to pay a similar 
amount, carrying forward £35,425, against £30,933. 

Dealing with the company’s South African interests in consider- 
able detail, the chairman described the satisfactory position at 
Robinson Deep, Simmer and Jack, Luipaards Vlei, Sub Nigel, 
Vlakfontein and Vogelstruisbult, which latter company would prob- 
ably pay a modest dividend in June of next year. 

On the Spaarwater property, now that two connections had been 
established, a more rapid rate of development could be expected, 
while on West Vlakfontein Gold Mining Company good progress 
was being made with operations there. 


THE WEST WITS LINE 


Encouraging borehole disclosures were made during the vear ended 
June 30th last on what had come to be popularly known as the 
“West Wits Line.” An outstanding feature of the year had been 
the extremely gratifying results of development obtained at Venters- 
post, results which augured even better for the future of the property 
than the disclosures made in boreholes put down from the surface. 
Although the area in which development had so far been carried out 
was extremely small, relative to the whole Venterspost mining area, 
and almost negligible relative to the total area of the “ West Wits 
Line,” the development results at Venterspost, in that they more 
than confirmed the results obtained by drilling, must be regarded as 
enhancing the prospects of the line as a whole. 

The Minister of Mines had just approved of a mining lease 
covering an area comprising 4,769 claims situated on the castern 
portion of the farm Blyvooruitzicht No. 71 and on the farm Drie- 
fontein No. 118, and Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, was taking the 
necessary steps to form a company to acquire this lease. The new 
company, West Dricfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, would 
be the second company to operate in the western section. 

Last year he had been able to state that Witwatersrand Areas had 
entered upon a new stage in its career, and great progress had since 
been made. In the eastern section the first subsidiary, Venterspost, 
had shown such highly successful development results that it had 
been decided to proceed to production, which, it was expected, would 
commence in less than a year’s time. On the second subsidiary, 
Libanon, one shaft was within striking distance of the Main Reef 
horizon, and a second shaft was in process of sinking, while, in 
the western section, the third subsidiary, the West Driefontein Com- 
pany, was selecting the site for its first shaft; in addition, good 
progress was being made with the sinking of two shafts on the 
Blyvooruitzicht property. All that was rather a far cry from the 
conditions obtaining on the “ West Wits Line” eight years ago. 
Where at that time was bare veldt, to-day there could be seen the 
headgears, surface works and dwellings of three mines in the making, 
the first of which was fast approaching production, while a fourth 
mining company was now commencing operations. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KWAHU MINING COMPANY (1925) 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANT INTERESTS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Kwahu Mining Company 
(1925), Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in London. 

Lieut.-Col. Frank Johnson, D.S.O. (the chairman), said that 
the areas, etc., owned by or under option to the company consisted 
of 11 separate properties. On only 6 of them prospecting work 
had been carried on during the year ending June last. In all, it 
comprised no less than 1484 miles of lines cut and traversed, 
26,844 cubic feet of trenching with nearly 9,000 feet of pitting or 
shafts. That work, while resulting in no discoveries of commercial 
value, had disclosed gold occurrencies in the majority of cases. 

They had a very large shareholding in the Gold Coast Main 
Reef, on which they placed the highest possible value, and the 
time had arrived when an extensive reduction plant was more than 
justified and would be erected at once. How the Kwahu Mining 
Company was to retain its proportionate interest in the mine by 
taking up its share in the new capital required for that purpose 
had been the subject of anxious concern to the board; £76,500 was 
needed for that purpose, to raise which they had had to face two 
alternatives, either to increase the capital of the Kwahu Mining 
Company or to sell a portion of their holding in Marlu. In the 
circumstances they had had no hesitation in sacrificing what they 
held to be a smaller sum in immediate Marlu dividends in order to 
secure in two years’ time, and for a great number of succeeding 
years, larger dividends from their increased Gold Coast Main Reef 
holdings. They still held a very substantial interest in Marlu. 
Their other shareholding was in the London and African Mining 
Trust, into which their holdings in Gold Coast Associated, Obuom, 
Tarkwa Banket West and Tarkwa Gold Mines had been exchanged. 
In view of the consolidated interests and large cash resources of the 
company, he looked forward to its ultimately becoming a source 
of substantial revenue to the company. Last year he had stated 
that the Siwum area and mine had been handed over on option 
to Morkwa, Limited, for development. Within the last few days 
Satisfactory arrangements had been made whereby the property 
immediately came back to the Kwahu company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


TREPCA MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTS 





The eleventh annual general meeting of Trepca Mines, Limited, 
was held, on the Ist instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman) said that the decline in 
profits from the record figure of the previous year was due entirely 
to the fall in metal prices, the average price of lead during the 
year having been £15 11s. 2d., as against £24 11s. 3d. in 1936-7, 
and of zinc £14 9s. 2d., against £22 5s. 2d. Since the summer there 
had been some improvement in the level of metal prices, and he 
hoped that the agreement recently reached between some of the 
principal lead producers would help to maintain the price at a figure 
fair and reasonable to producer and consumer alike. 

Ore treated for their own account amounted to the record figure 
of 655,892 tons, from which were produced 72,989 tons of lead 
concentrates and 70,120 tons of zinc concentrates, practically all 
of which was exported and sold under running contracts. Operating 
costs for the year rose from 19s. 3d. to 19s. 10d. per ton of 
ore treated, an increase of 7d. per ton. 

With regard to the development of the Stantrg Mine, results 
had been highly satisfactory. Additional bodies of ore had been 
opened up on the 485-metre level, and the total area at this horizon 
now amounted to 8,939 square metres averaging 8.12 per cent. lead, 
3.49 per cent. zinc, 0.17 per cent. copper, and 4.27 ounces of silver 
per ton. 

The isolated ore bodies which he stated last year they had found 
on the 485- and 545-metre levels had since been proved to extend 
upwards to the 610 metres level, and further bodies had been 
discovered. The effect of this had been an addition to the tonnage 
above the 485-metre level, sufficient not only to compensate for the 
650,000 tons treated during the year, but also to raise the ore reserve 
figure by some 200,000 tons. The ore reserves at Stantrg now 
amounted to 4,100,000 tons of an average assay value of 9.2 per 
cent. lead, 5.6 per cent. zinc, and 3.8 ounces of silver per ton, and 
since the acquisition of the properties of the Kopaonik and Zletovo 
companies they had available for immediate exploitation an addi- 
tional tonnage of partly-proved and indicated ore on those properties 
amounting to about 1,700,000 tons. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


The fourth annual general meeting of Ratanui Rubber, Limited, 
vias held on the Ist instant at 7 Martin’s Lane, London. 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, chairman of the company, moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts and the declaration of a 
dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax. He said: The result of 
the year’s working as compared with the previous year was a 
decline in net profits of approximately one-half. The resolution 
adopted at our last annual meeting provided for a dividend of 
10 per cent., so that the recommendation now before you is a 
percentage reduction at about the same rate as the decline in 
profits. 

In all the unfavourable circumstances attendant upon the last 
vear, which embraced a lower average export quota and a fall in 
the price realised by over 2}d. per Ib., it is almost a matter for 
congratulation that we have done so well. A total of £1,750 is 
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RATANUIL RUBBER, LIMITED 


apportioned to reserves and depreciation, and the net carry forward 
will approximate £1,844 as against £1,548 brought in. 

During that perjod of the current financial year which has so 
far elapsed, an export quota at the rate of 45 per cent. of standard 
assessments has operated. This low rate was fixed as a conse- 
quence of the downward trend of the price of rubber which 
occurred in the first half of the year—the price fell to 54d. per 
lb. in April. There has since been some recovery and recenily 
the Control Committee fixed the quota at 50 per cent. for January- 
March, 1939. That action has been criticised in some quarters, 
but such criticism is premature. Many factors outside the domestic 
affairs of the rubber industry come into play in affecting the trend 
of the market price, but recent indications of an increase in con- 
sumption in the United States, and the fall in stocks arising from 
the severe cut in the quota rate, surely justify moderate optimism, 

So far as the affairs of this company are concerned, economy 
and efficiency are being maintained, as the past year’s results 
prove, but in existing uncertainties you will not expect me to be 
more than hopeful that at our next meeting we shall be able to 
regard tte year’s working as satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 505) 


reduction in working hours from 54 to 
45 hours per week, the stocks of hes- 
sians in Calcutta fell by only 24,500,000 
yards; at the end of October they stood 
at 441,409,137 yards, while stocks on 
spot in the United States were 207 
million_ yards, and those afloat between 
Calcutt and that country 118 million 
yards. While these large stocks exist 
there is little hope of an improvement 
in the prices of jute goods. There are 
hopes in Calcutta that the Bengal 
Government will further reduce the 
working hours to 40 per week. 

Raw jute has tended to decline in 
price, and £18 Ss. per ton has been 
quoted for the full group of Daisee-2/3, 
December/ January shipment. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


‘THE movements of the prices of primary 
products in this country and in the 
United States were influenced by varia- 
tions in the pound-dollar exchange rate. 
In the United States, prices continued 
to sag until Tuesday, when the pound 
showed a recovery. Despite the recovery 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Moody’s 
index of the prices of staple com- 
modities fell during the week ended last 
Wednesday, from 142.1 (December 31, 
1931 = 100) to 141.2. 

In this country, prices showed a 
slightly firmer tendency towards the 
end of last week, but the improvement 
was not fully maintained this week, 
when the pound tended to appreciate. 
On balance, the principal commodities 
subject to international arbitrage are 
scarcely changed on the week. Wheat, 
raw sugar and American raw cotton 
stood at almost the same price on Wed- 
nesday as a week earlier, while rubber 
and the principal non-ferrous metals 
were slightly cheaper. 


Metals 


Copper.—Although well above the 
low level of the week, the closing price 
of standard cash copper, at £43 13s. 9d. 
per ton, showed a loss of £1 5s. on the 
week. At times liquidations were large, 
due chiefly to the unsatisfactory tone 
on Wall Street and to reports that the 
United States domestic copper price 
may be cut. While offerings were thus 
substantial, consumers were marking 
time; seasonal influences will reduce 


consumption next month, and the 
further outlook appears less secured 
than had been anticipated. 


* 


Tin.—Tin fluctuated widely in 
price, but closed only 10s. down at 
£215 5s. per ton. This market also was 
adversely affected by the political out- 
look and the poorer reports from the 
United States, but was supported by 
the low level of supplies. Even if the 
other metal markets should continue to 
show an uncertain and nervous ten- 
dency, tin prices are likely to remain 
firm and during the next four months 
they should even experience a further 
substantial improvement. 

According to Messrs A. Strauss and 
Company, the total visible supply of 
tin declined in November by 826 tons 
to 29,371 tons. New supplies at 7,055 
tons were 1,282 tons lower on the 
month, but deliveries also declined by 
730 tons to 7,428. The feature of the 
November statistics was the low level of 
Straits shipments and of American de- 
liveries. Both were about 1,000 tons 
lower than had been expected, but as 
the falls compensated each other, the 
decline in stocks was in conformity 
with market expectations. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The prices of 
both metals were affected, as other 
markets, by less optimistic reports 
from America. Consequently lead closed 
7s. 6d. down at £15 18s. 9d. per ton, 
while spelter lost 3s. 9d. to close at 
£13 18s. 9d. per ton. There is a possi- 
bility that the new decline will induce 
producers of the two metals to hasten 
their cartel negotiations. So far, how- 
ever, no progress in the discussions has 
been recorded. As the new lead and 
spelter consuming season will not start 
until early next year, the absence of 
optimistic cartel news and the pre- 
valence of very substantial supplies may 
keep the two markets under pressure 
during the next few weeks. 


Grains 


THE wheat market was steadier during 
the last week. Demand for Manitoba 
grades improved and prices are a little 
higher; quotations for European wheat 
also tended to rise. Estimates of the 
Australian wheat crop continue to vary 
substantially, but a considerable market 
for Australian wheat has developed in 
India, where continued drought has 
affected the native crop. During the 
week, the absence of selling pressure 


improved prices on the maize market, 
and Plate rose to a slight premium 
above American varieties, which it is 
likely to hold for the remainder of the 
season, as supplies in the Argentine are 
not large. In sympathy with other 
grains, the barley market improved 
during the week; shipment from the 
St. Lawrence is nearly ended and Euro- 
pean supplies are believed to be on the 
small side. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Markets for both 
bacon and butter were firm, and prices 
were higher on the week. The demand 
for meat remains poor, veal being most 
in demand. Prices of English eggs show 
little change, but the best grades of 
imported were dearer on the week. 

a 

Colonial Produce.—The raw sugar 
market has been quiet, and prices tor 
refined were reduced by 14d. per cwt 
early in the week. The demand for tea 
improved steadily and prices on Wed- 
nesday were higher for most varieties 
The cocoa and coffee markets have been 
steady. 

* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The con- 
tinued mild weather has affected trade 
in all departments, but improvement |» 
expected shortly from Christmas buy- 
ing. Growers’ prices for good quality 
potatoes have improved, but prices on 
wholesale markets show little change 45 
yet. The trade in apples has slackened 
off and prices are lower. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—After the 1m- 
provement noted last week, these mar- 
kets have been quiet, with only 4 
moderate volume of business. Linseed 
prices are steady at a level below the 
best recorded last week; Egyptian 
cotton seed continues to advance in 
price. There has been little forward 
business in linseed oil, whose price has 
tended to fall. Demand for oilcakes 
continues below normal. 


* 


Rubber. — Business on the market 
has been small and fluctuations 1 
Prices narrow. On the week, prices 
showed a fall of 7:d. per Ib., the price 
of standard sheet closing on Wednesday 
at 7tid. per lb. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


For the week ended November 26, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £9,352,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £1 1,942,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £198,418,000, against a deficit of 
£121,706,000 a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the Exchequer 

£ thousands 
April 1, April 1, Week Week 


Revenue Esti- 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
mate, Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
1938-39 as 26, 27, 26, 

1937 1938 1937 1938 : 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax +341150 81,930 90,862 623 1,493 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 8,380 10,250 290 280 
Estate, etc. 

Duties ... | 88,000 59,740 49,590 2,080, 1,260 
Stamps... | 24,000 13,650 12,580 710 450 
DLP aeckenes 20,000 5 10,920 3 540 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties 1,250 340 750 40 10 


Total I. Rev. (536,400 





227,950 148,477 149,414 4,617 4,446 
116,150 76,925 76,866 1,225 1,066 


Customs ... 
Excise ....0. 
Total Cust. | 

and Excise 344,100 





Motor Duties 36,000 11,252 11,209 | 
P.O. (Net j 
Receipt) 8,670 10,530 9,930 Dr 750\Dr 850 
P.O, Fund.. 2,400 Pe) ‘sess ON thks sae 
CrownLands 1,330 990 960 90, 100 
Rec. from i | | | 
Sun. Loans, 5,250 4,055 4,547 422 408 
Misc. Rec. ..| 10,500 9,895 7,774 1,187 149 
Total Ordin- 
ary Revenue 944,650 426,194 435,652 10,537 9,352 
SELF-Bac. | 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- | | 
casting* ... | 80,442 46,770 48,120 2,300 2,600 
Total... (1025092! 472,964 483,772 12,837: 11,952 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | April 1,: April 1,, Week , Week 
Esti- (1937, to1938, to ended ended 
| mate, | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1938-39) 27, 26, 27, | 26, 
}_| 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. | | 
of Nat. Dr. | 230,000) 146,510) 147,583 371 376 


Payments to 








i | 
N. Ireland | 8,900 4,634 4,897 361) 277 
Other Cons. | 
Fund Serv. | 5,239) 1,981) 1,722, 12 
Total... | 244,139 153,125 154,202) 744) 653 


Supply Serv. '¢702409 394,776 479,867 
Total Ordy. 


9,457 11,289 


| nc | NE | eee | esses 








Expend. ... |§$946548 547,901) 634,069 10,201) 11,942 
Sevr-Bat. 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and | | 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes | 80,442 46,770) 48,120) 2,300) 2,600 








___ Total... |1026990 594,671) 682,189 12,501) 14,542 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office an Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£70,962 to £2,494,983, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £1,000,000 issued under the 
Defence Loans Act), raised the gross 


National Debt by £3,662,000 to about 
£8,345 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES IN Dest | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills 432 | Nat. Sav. Certs. .... 50 
Pub. Dept. Adv.... 3,610 | P.O. and Teleg. 
| (Money) Acts...... 300 
N. Ad. Shipping... 30 


4,042 | 


The aggregate issues and receipts trom 
April 1, 1938, to November 26, 1938, are 
shown below :-— 

(£ thousands) 





Ordinary Exp..... 634,070 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 435,652 
Increase in bals. 131 | Eire receipts ...... 10,000 
Eire issues ........ 3,758 | Gross borr.199,523 
Defence Loan | Less 
RIE: scccrnenehas 1,000 | Sinkg. Fds. 6,216 
Net borrowing ... 193,307 
638,959 | 638,959 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) ——— 
T Ways and 
ee Means | 
Bills Advances | Total | 7, 
D — —————————| Flgat-| *;_ we 
wad | | Bank, ing | Assets 
| Ten- Tap | Public, of | Debt | 
der | *8P | Depts.| Eng- 
1937 | | land | 
Nov. 27 | 612-0; 287:4 36:3 | — |935-7; 323-7 
Dec. 31 889-7* 39-4 | 55-7 |984-9, ...* 
1938 | | 
Aug. 13 | 555-0 303-4. 44:1 wee 6| 902-5) 347°5 
» 20 | 555-0, 296-2/ 41:9 | ... {893-1 338-1 
yy 27 | 555°C 294-0 45°77) 4... |894°7) 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9 44°1L/ ... |911-0) 361-0 
» 10 545-0 324-2 46°0| .. (915-1; 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334-5 48-2 a 919-7) 382-7 
» 24 526°0 345°5|' 49-8| ... |921°3 395-3 
» 30 883-4* 49-2) .... |932°6 aaa 
Oct. 8 521-0 379-1) 49-3 4-0 | 953-4) 428-4 
» 15 , 526°, 383-6 45°8 | 9535°4 429°0 
» 22 | 526-0) 379-3: 41-4) ... |946°7| 420-7 
» 29 | 522-0 386-1 | 44:0| ... (952-1) 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1| 3-0 971-3 451-4 
» 12 517-0 407:2 45-4 | 969-7 452°6 
» 19 522-0 403-7 41-7 967°4 445°4 
» 26 522-0 404-1 45-4 971°5 449-0 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
“ millions) | 

















Amount | Per 
ee 

ver ott 

P< ae at 
ender Applied! % mini- 
Offered, rae ro 

| | Rate 

‘ 

1937 | | | is. di 
Nov. 26 | 50-0 | 62-3 | 50-0 [15 0-22) 79 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 | 80-5 | 50-0 10 11-59) 47 

1938 | 
Aug. 12| 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 [10 1-50; 30 

» 19) 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 [10 1-51) 32 

» 26) 40-0 | 87-6 | 40-0 110 1-53) 36 
Sept. 2| 45-0 | 746 | 45-0 10 5-87 37 

» .9| 45°0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02 60 

~ 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10.75 66 

» 23, 40-0 | 58:2 | 40-0 19 7-07) 62 

» 30| 45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 25 1-42 48 
Oct. 7| 50-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 14 3-44 60 

» 14) 50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 15 5-57 69 

» 21 | 40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91 44 

» 28! 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4/ 35-0 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 

» 11 | 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 10 6-16 52 

» 18) 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 1411-37 33 

» 25! 35:0 | 69-6 | 35-0 17 7-80 32 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal len is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
£9-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
68-day bills. 

On November 25th applications at £99 15s. 7d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Monday and Tuesday of the following week 
were accepted as to about 32 per cent. of the amount 
applied for. Applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications for bills to be paid 
for on Monday at £99 16s. 6d. per cent. and above 
and on Tuesday at £99 15s. 7d. and above were 
allotted in full. £35°0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on December 2nd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 











CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Oygehace 
45 weeksto:— | © £ 
Nov. 13, 1937....... 27,798,743 20,849,057 
_Nov. 12, 1938....... 27,927,027 20,945,271 
Week to :— 
Nov. 13, 1937....... 609,502 457,126 
Nov. 5, 1938 ....... 702,722 527,042 
Nov. 12, 1938....... 613,269 459,952 


N.B.—At the end of September, 1938, the balance 
due to Post Office and to Trustee Savings Bank 


——— | depositors was £735,043,000, and the value of National 
380 | Savings Certificates holdings was £517,100,000. 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 30, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ 
Incircultn. 480,808,676 
In Bnkg. De- 

partment... 45, 606,155 


f 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities... 188,197,895 
, Other Secs. 628,424 





Silver Coin.. 158,581 
j —— 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 200,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion . 326,414,831 
526,414,831 | 526,414,831 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 

Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 90,166,164 
ees 3,272,504 Other Secs. : oo 
Public Deps. 23,105,502 Discs., etc... 17,556,234 
Other Deps. : ———-—— |_ Securities... 20,635,235 
Bankers ... 97,081,550 | —_———_—-— 
| “eee 37,189,880 38,191,469 
—_——— | Notes......... 45,600,155 

134,271,430 | Gold & Silver 
oo 1,235,648 
oe | —n 
175,202,436 | 175,202,436 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commu- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. ee 
Both Departments | Nov. 30, | 
1938 | Last | Last 
Week | Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 

Note circulation .,.....+. | 480,809 +- 4,751 4,868 
Deposits : Public ...... | 23,106,— 8,625 + 11,121 
Bankers’....... | 97,082 + 4,833 — 8,591 
Others..... evoe | 37,190'+ 2,220 + 624 
Total outside liabilities 638,186 + 3,178 — 1,714 
Capital and rest ......... 17,826 + 38 — 25 
COMBINED ASSETS ———— ——_-—- --- > 
Govt. debt and securities. 289,379 — 1,633 — 8,783 
Discounts and advances 17,556 + 5,372 + 7,034 
Other securities ......... 21,264—- 519 —- 93 
Silver coin in issue dept. 159 + 25\+4 146 
Gold coin and bullion,... | 327,653) — 27,- i4 
RESERVES es —_ 

Res. of notes & coin in | 

banking department... | 46,845 


a 4,779| — 15,176 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— | | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 





| 
(“ proportion”) | 29:7%!— 2°7%|—10°5% 
(b) Gold stocks to de- | | 
posits and notes | 
(“reserve ratio”) | 51-3°%'!— 0°3% 0°1"5 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














1937 | 1938 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1 | 9 16 | 23 {| 30* 
ee ee  L 
| | Fs 
Issue Dept. : | | | 
Notes in circ. | 485-7) 482-7 478-6) 476°1 420°8 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept....... | 60:7) 43°7| 47-8) 50:4, 45:6 
Govt. debt and | 4 
securities ... | 219-3) 199-8! 199-8) 199-2) 199°2 
Other secs. ... 0-6, 0-1) O-1) 0:7) 06 
GONE ccsccesens - | 326-4) 326:4 326-4, 326°4, 326°4 
Deposits : 
Public ...c00 «| 12-0F 15-9) 35-0} 31-7) 23:1 
Bankers’........ | 105-7| 109-5, 89-5) 92-2) 97:1 
Others .. 36:5, 35-5) 35-0) 35:0) 37:2 
Total weerseevee | 154°2) 160-9 159-5) 158-9, 157 4 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | 
Government.. | 78-8) 101-6 95:2) 91:8) 90:2 
Discounts, etc. | 10-5! 11-1) 12-4, 12-2, 17°6 
OF cncesccces 20:7| 21-0! 20-6) 21-1) 20°6 
Total ....s00ee | 110-0) 133°7| 128-2) 125-1) 128°4 
Banking dept. 
FESELVC..e.e000 | 62:0) 45:0) 49-1 51-6! 46°8 
% | % | % | % | % 
“Proportion” | 40-2} 27:9) 30-7| 32:4) 29°7 
Reserve ratiot | 51-2) 50-9 51-6, 51:3 





+t Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 





debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£158,581 ; capital, £ 14,553,000; rest, £3,272,304 
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December 3, 1938 ss 








OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE. A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
returns ot che Banks of International Settlements 
and of Denmark appeared in The Economist of 
November 12th; Iran, Argentina of November 
19th; Federal Reserve, Reporting Members, 
Canada, Danzig, Egypt, Hungary, Japan, Java, 
Lithuania, Poland, Roumania, South Africa and 
Portugal of November 26th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
—]2 U.S.F.R. BANKS |; Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
REjiOURCES 2 3, 24, 1, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 = 1938 


9,122) 11,288, 11,492, 11,602 
9,454 11,664 11,865 11,970 


and due from Treas. 
Total reserves 


Total cash reserves ... | 322 3608 363 358 
Total bills discounted | 17} 8 7 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3) 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 20 9 7 8 
Industrial advances ... 18, 39 15 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,602; 2,588 2,586 2,587 
Total resources ......... 12,842) 14,989 15,215 15,293 
LIABILITIES } 
F.R. notes in actual 
CAPCUIARION ...ccccccees | 4,279 4,320 4,362 4,385 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,120 3,220, 3,350 3,380 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 6,906 8,686 8,818 8,876 
Govt. deposits .......++ | 177 576 474 484 
Total deposits ......... 7,542 9,688 9,855 9,935 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 3090 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,842, 14,989 15,215 15,293 
Ratio of total res. to \ 


deposit and F.R. note | | 
liabs. combined ...... 80-0°% '83°3% 835% %83°6 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
‘TREASURY COMBINED | | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,774! 14,071) 14,240 14,312 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | i 


| 


CUFTENCY ......s0000e004 | 2,621) 2,752, 2,767, 2,774 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... | 6,568) 6,706 6,763) 6,788 


Treasury cash and de- | 
posits with F.R. Bks. | 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


3,804 3,327) 3,191, 3,173 


( Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 2, 3, 24, . 
| 1937 1938 1938 1938 


3638 7 4920-6 5129-6 5253 

3-6 2:6 2:1 a° 
{ 1:0 0-2 0-2 0: 
| 739-7 815-4 815 
| 748°9 821-9 821°3 


Total gold reserves ... 
Total bills discounted | 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Memober- 

bank reserve account 3018-7 4341-3 4534-1 4585- 
Total res. to dep. and | 

Fed. Res. note lia- 

bilities combined ... 84:7' 


BANK OF FRANCE.— Million francs 


+ 
0 
a 
~ b PWNS 


, 87:0% 87:°5% %87°7 


Nov. | Oct. Nov. Nov. 
23s ais Lin 24, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
i ks 58,932 55,808 87,264 87,264 
Bills: Commercial...... 10,3%8 17,502 13,498 14,120 
Bought abroad 928 725 850 850 
Advances on securities | 3,675 3,865 3,971 3,739 
‘Thirty-day advances ... 314 1,600 2,051 1,559 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 3,200 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 26,918 48,134 20,627 20,627 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,570 5,570 5,570 
Other assets ............ 4,160 4,239 4,258 4,197 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 90,131 110446 107349 106798 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,686 3,642 6,181 6,169 
Private 17,767 23,643 31,492 31,852 
Other liabilities ......... 3,578 2,911 3,068 3,107 
Gold reserve to sight | 
x eee 53-2% 40:5% 60°1% 60°2% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
27, | &, 17, | 24, 

; ASSETS 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 
ae 3,318 3,397, 3,439 3,446 
Silver and other coin... 49 47 52 57 
Foreign exchange, etc. 903; 900 900 910 
Bills and securities..... 800, 721 683 669 
Advances ............... 48 52 46 38 

_ LIABILITIES 

otes in circulation ... | 4,542) 4,542 4,481 4,450 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 54, 115 119 136 
Other |... | 4341 373° 432 447 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
% BANK.—Million £A’s 


——— 





Nov. Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
am | 3h 21, 28, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Gold and English stg. 16°01) 16°01 16°01 16°01 


Other coin, bullion, &c. | S*Sii 5°48, 3°37| 5°36 
Money at short call— | | 
Sheet | 35:10' 20-20 22:12 21:79 


Secrts. and Treas. bills | 83-39 94°55 95-20 95-30 


Discounts and advances | 10:96 14:93) 14°77 14°84 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 49°28 48:03 48°03 48:03 
€s. pm. on gold sold si Me oe Re oe Ge Be 
Deposits, etc......... ese | 86°51) 89-30 91°24 91-41 





| 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


| Nov. | Oct. ; Nov. | Nov. 
15, 15, 7 | 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold holdings ......... } 1,900; 2,003 2,003) 2,003 
Balances abroad and 

foreign currencies... | 697) 734 851) 1,027 

Discounts and advances | 1,472! 1,170 1,240 1,118 

Advances to Treasury | 3,523) 3,468 3,468) 3,468 

LIABILITIES j | 

I | 1,201} 1,191) 1,188) 1,187 

Notes in circulation ... | 2,815} 3,148 3,095, 3,003 

Sight liabs. and deposits, 3,463, 3,226 3,397, 3,475 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


Nov. Oct. Nov. | Nov. 
a a ms i 
ASSETS |} 1937, 1938 1938 | 1938 
ME Roincicancddenetadibas 2,567 $2,688 $2,692 +2,693 
Balance abroad and 
toreign currencies ... 466 98 797 796 
Discounts and advances 2,178 4,896, 3,893, 3,669 
State notes debt......... BG eee ee ee 
LIABILITIES | } 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,819 7,148) 6,747, 6,669 
ee a ae 834 872 828 827 


t Of which Ke. 335,556,000 transferred to the item 
* gold to cover gold liabilities.” 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
_ Million Estonian krones 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
=. 15, a | Ee 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin & goid bullion! 34:21 34°29 34°29) 34:29 


Net foreign exchange 14°34 15°16 15°30 16°08 
Home bills discounted | 13-64 11°17 11°75, 11:44 
Loans and advances... | 9°81 11°66 11°68 11-74 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... | 48:08 51°62 51:72) 50°57 
Sight dep. and current 


accounts, of which... | 32-08 30:07 30°68 32:13 
(a) Government... | 22:79 17°89 17°62 19:06 
(6) Bankers. ...... 7°28 10°12 11:02 10-93 


Reserve to current 
60°6°., 60°5°% 60-2% 60:°9% 


i OO nc dcicneses 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


Nov. | Oct. ; Nov. | Nov. 
23, 22, 15, 23, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold TESETVE .0.00000005 | 602°7 620°5 620°4 620°4 
Gold abroad not in gold 
ED --ixatecssanndnss 32°O) kas ei 7 
Foreign correspondents 2033-9 2085:4 2146: 1 2096°8 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 67:2 120-5 100-2 103-5 
Inl. bills and home loans 1012:5 1438-5 1339-5 1304-7 
Finnish & foreign bonds 495:3 398-5 437-0 435°6 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation .... 1907-9 2031-7 2009-7 1951-1 
Sight deposits; Govt. 85:9 267-7 242°4 185-4 
Other 1044°6 1086-9 1141-0 1183-0 

Ordinary cover to sight 

ane 80-2°., 76:°4°%, 77°6% '78°2% 
BANK OF GREECE,.—Million drachmae 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. 

15, 15, ‘te [> 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 

Gold and gold exchange | 3,606 3,583 3,678 3,695 
State gold bonds ...... 521 521 521 521 
Bills discounted ...... 608 742 741 746 
POI dnintcninessien 4,887 7,753 7,618 7,482 
SE HD avexascinceccas 3,856 3,788 3,794 3,794 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ....| 6,679 7,327 7,148 7,052 
Dep. and ourrent accts. 5,770 8,721 8,758 8,877 
Foreign exch. liabilities 206 205 257 258 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
- Million dinar 


Nov. ; Oct. Nov. Nov 

| 22, 22, 15, 22, 

ASSETS | 1937 , 1938 1938 1938 

Cash reserve : | 
Gold at home and | 
I ic cxccesccsces | 1,759 1,893 1,893 1,893 
Other foreign exchange | 484 468 470 522 
Discounts and advances) 1,601 1,910 1,796 1,795 
Government advances 2,253 2,243 2,243 2,244 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,753 6,905 6,700 6,576 
Soght liabtliues ......... 2.515; 2,161; 2,337! 2,517 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 

Nov Oct. Nov. Nov. 

22, 24, 14, 21, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77°49 82-59 82°59 82°60 
SCOT COED cccnceciccescce 13°69 12:35 12:30 12:19 
Foreign currency ...... 46°48 42:25 41:39 42-19 
Treas. notesand change 7:10 8°51 8:73 8:53 


Short-term bills......... 48:30 52°14 50°84 50°34 

Loans against securities 83°83 94°50 98°39 98°80 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 61°79: 82:47 79-97 82-83 

Deposits & currnt. accs. 139°48 144:94 152-34 149-58 

Government accounts 63°50 56°31 53°94 54-33 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z ’s 








Nov. Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

aan 24, | 14, Sle 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
CD sicvcsistacewice sceee 2:80, 2:80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 16°55, 8-31} 5-66 5-03 
Advances to State..... ° 5-28 10-31) 12:37 13-20 
Investments ........++ | 2°66 2°73) 3:48 3:50 

LIABILITIES | 

Bank notes .....00cccccees | 13:26 14°35 14:42.14:50 
Demand liabs.: State | 4°49) 2°88 2:59 2°23 
| 7:99 5°68 5:92 6°43 


Banks and others ... 
| Reserves to sight liabs. 74-99% 48-5 % 36°8% 33:7% 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 





Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. , Nov. 
| 29, a1, ais | 2 
o ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
EO “cseoesuses coccccece « |1381-°6 1481-01481 0 y 
—  eaanaeiereann Ber 97-2 20-3 24-4,1505°9 
Home bills, etc. ......... | 26-4 16°6 15:8 15:8 
Foreign bills .......ccese $3 4:0 3°6 3:6 
Loans and advances | | 
in current account... | 190°4 302°4 307°6 321:0 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 887-6 1046:0 993:9 1004°8 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | ...% | 140°0 133-3 862-2 
(6) Other... | 754-4 658°4 726:2| “"* * 
~~~"* Advances to Government, fis. 3,880,000. 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
| 22, 22, 15, 22s 
ASSETS |} 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
OU Sa tinkasanesaes 118°8 147-7 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 183-0 194-0 194-4 191°5 
Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 70:3. 62:8 62:8 62:8 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities ...... | 93-8 133-0 132-2; 133-9 
Discounts and loans ... | 120°3 106-°3 103-9! 103-7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 413-9 451°8 442-8) 440°5 
Deposits at sight ...... 112-2 152-0 157-3} 158-0 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esctidos 
Oct. , Sept. ; Oct. ; Oct. 
27, 28, 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
II cwsnhanncaceuseanes - | 916°5 917°6 917-9 917:°9 
Balances abroad......... 649-7 588:°6 602°6 609°4 
PE cicccnsensccwns 319°8 4164 422°5 4260°0 
IID ncccincescccens 124°4 120°5 120°6 120-6 
Government loans...... 1041-6 1039-0 1039-0 1039-0 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 2121-1 2177-8 2162-5 2171-3 
Deposits: Government 286°4 433°4 442:3) 464:°3 
Bankers’ ... | 735-9 556°7; 582:9| 562°4 
RE adxces 119-4 79-5 68:2) 70:7 
Foreign commitments 55% 107°4 116°7 116°6 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
Nov. ; Oct. Nov. |; Nov. 
23, aie 4, a 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
cnc cdaciouinki red wke | 70:3, 70-8 70:8 70:8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20:1 10-6 10°6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs 59 6-0 6-0 6-2 
Bills of exchange and ' 
aN 4798 -7 6737-9 6775: 7 6611-7 
Silver and other coin... | 229:0 169-2 170°3 206-9 
POR, c caciscsdcicces } 31:0 19-3; 26:°9| 26:3 
InvestmentS .....ccccee. 397-3 847-6 846:0 846-0 
QRNET SSSEES oo cccccceces 808 4 1158-8 1334°8 1348-9 
LIABILITIES 
ee 493-0 514°4 514:°4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... 4644-7 7040-4 7208 7 6992-9 
Other daily maturing 
to 729-9 922:9 948-7 1042-4 
Other liabilities ......... 323-0 381-8 408-7 417-0 
Cover of note circulatn. 1:63°, 1-09 1:07%/1-10% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. , Nov. 
26, 28, 18, as 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 444 444 444 444 
Rupee COIN =... cccccccees | 629 709 713 714 
Balances abroad......... 56 29 3 3 
Sterling securities ...... | 803 622 622 622 
Indian Govt. rupee | i 
SOT cccccccsceas 274 324 324 324 
Investments .........00. | 68 56 59 59 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation: | 
ae 1799; 1,707. 1,723 1,724 
I aaicinctccctaccess | 65 66 66 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 107 139 110 138 
(ae 266 185 170 125 
Gold and sterling to | 
PE | cxcaucnssces 58 -6%, 50-8% 50:7%:50:7% 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
23, 22, 15, | 23, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve «see | 469-3) 575-5; 591-2) 591-4 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 2:6 82:0 87-0} 87:0 
Foreign 46:1; 31:7; 32-2) 32-2 
Gold abroad not in gold | } 
SOOUNEO - cciicscnceasavs |} 68:3 130°7| 115-8) 115-8 
Balances with toreign | 
I iidgane ausdcees 282:2 388-4 400 9) 400:2 
Bills payable in Sw.den 13-8 13-3) 13-8] 13-9 
Bills payable ebrcead ... | 698-9 402-0, 349-2) 350-0 
PRAPIAACED ceccvcssccccces } 25°6 27:4) 28-2) 29-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 804:0 948-8 958-7) 883-1 
Deposits: Government) 365 0 265-1 319°0 501-3 
Com. banks | 626°1 732-2; 631-3) 521-2 
Oalter ...:. 8-1 435 36 3°4 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
23, | 22, | 15, | 23, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
a 2662 -6'2873-2 2872 -8.2880-5 
Foreign exchange ...... | 490-2; 304-1) 300-4; 290-2 
Discounts, etc. ......00 } 10°4 90-3; 81:0) 81-0 
eee 26-9} 21-1) 23-8) 23-5 
Securities 1020000000000 | 15-9) 94-7) 94-6] 94-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1395-7 1701-7 1662-7/1647-6 
NE iis needs nieriesin \1794-2\1656-7|1687-3,1699-3 


_ N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands 


Week ended Aggregate from 














® Month of November | wednesday January 1 to 
| 
i Change Dec.1, Nov.30, Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | 
1937 1938 . 1937 1938 1937 1938 
| =. 
- l | 
‘umber of 1 | | 
gd i oe a oe a a ee | 21282 
' 
Town __... 2,979,818 2.712.718 — 9:0 666,950 667,965 33,972,115 30,883,736 | 
Metropolitan 177,102' 172,239 2:7 39,280 36,760) 1,988,705, 1,904,811 
Country 323,994, 309.653 — 4-4 64,867 61,471 3,503,242 3,373,006 
hie oo 3,481,914 3,194,610 — 8-2 771,097 766,196'39,464,062, 36,161,613 
i j 


t+ Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 
£ Cane 





| 
. PF Oncenine: Week ended Aggregate from 
Month of October Saturday | leoumy | to 











} 


1937 1938 | Change |Nov.27, Nov.26,, Nov. 27, Nov. 26, 


| ¢t 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
: | | | 
No. of working | | | i 
days :— | 26 26 | % 6 | 6 | 279 280 

! | 
BIRMINGHAM. | 11,132) 9,699 |—12-8 2,396 2,316 | 122,466 | 108,836 
BRADFORD .... | 4,061 | 3,735 |— 8-0 1,100 783 , 47,837 | 36,917 
BRISTOL......... | 5,883 | 5,448 — 7-4 1,318 1,201 60,988 | 59,422 
acetic | 4,137] 3,781 |— 8-6 791 712 42,916 | 39,334 
LEEDS . ... | 4,549 1 4,380 |— 3-7 92 936 47,208 | 44,770 
LEICESTER . 3,266 | 3,108 — 4-8 630 627 35,481 | 32,782 
LIVERPOOL. 29,987 | 21,574 |—28-0 5,472 4,765 325,404 | 243,423 
MANCHESTER | 48,708 | 41,871 —14-0 9,460 7,719 517,527 | 430,802 
NEWCASTLE 7,106 | 6,809 — 4:1 1,499 1,371 70,466 70,814 
NOTTINGHAM 2,252) 2,255 + O-1 357 340 24,163, 23,089 
SHEFFIELD . 4,627 4,765 + 2-9 810 669 51,268 50,096 
Total: 11 Towns 125,713 | 107,425 |—14-4 24,753 21,439 1,345,724 1,140,285 


SPRPIEAIS ssbnnpene De aie pe 5,159 _ 5,644 | 274,120$¢ 297,709$ 
{ | | 


t Based on average working day. t 48 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


™ ; ; 
Nov.24,| Nov. 25, Nov.26, Nov.28, Nov. 29, Nov.30,'Dec. a 





1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
i anges] % | “Tals | / 
ank rate (change % , ; % | ~~ | , % 
trom 2i2% June 30, | m | | 2 | ¥ ' - 
1932) ..... . 2°! > 0S °F OS. ST we ea 
Marke “trates of discount | | | | j | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 34 Tg—L5ig | 7g-1516 | Tg-1515) 7g-l5i¢ | 7g—15ig | 7 
3 months’ do. ......) 34 | 7 '§ 1% | % *| 7g big e L3r¢ Se 
4 months’ do. ...... | 34 78 7% | %W if 7 1316-78 6-78 
6 months’ do. . | 34-7, ! 7g 78 } 73 78 73 { 73 1 
Discount Treasury Bills | | 
2 months’ ........ . l3i¢ -7g 73 8 | 7g | 7g 7 L3;¢-1 
lo } 8 4916 
3 months’ ... ~} S% | % | % | % |e ioe a 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | ly-t | 19-1 lo | to-1 | tg-h | tp-d | dont 
ace iet te ; lal} Ip-h | leh | lod | led | Iped lp-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | ly lp | Ip | tp | dg | by ly 
Discount houses at call | 1, lp lg lp | lp | by lo 
SD ccknncsnscos 44 54 | 54 54 | 34 | 34 34 











Comparison with previous weeks 














Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Short | penitent | - - 
| Loans | ” : ¥ 
3 Months | ‘| 4 Months | 6 Months | 5 Months |4 Months | 6 Months 
| 
ae a — sean — ee 
1938 | % » | % % % % 
Nov. 3... lo-l | %16- 8 34 212-3 234-314 3-31, 
oe WD tes lg—1 | 1739 16 | om 34 2'9-3 | 234-31, 3-3lo 
» IT...) 12-2 | 232 - i 34 219-3 2354-314 3-319 
— Poe ig-1 34-7, 219-3 234-314 3-31 
Dec. 1... | l2-1 | 15 -- 5-1 18id-75 73-1 212-3 254-314 | 3-31 
NEW YORK 


oe Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
cw ork = 
Dec. 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 9, Nov. 16, Nov. 23, N 
1937 1938 1938 1938 = 138 


o 


/0 % 9 
NE Fh os cicasSabsndisotes 1 1 . ic i’ ¥ 
‘Time money (90 days’ mixed 
a ll a ie llg ll, lly 1 11 1 
Bank acceptances :— —_— — Selling Sidibenisietnniiattl 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 1» lp lo lp lp ly 
Non-mem.—cligible, 90dys. 1, lp lo ly lp lp 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
‘a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


at alg Nov. 25, Nov. 26, Nov. 28, Nov. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 
ondon on | &xch. | 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 1933 
per 4% | | 


| 


New York, $... | 


$4°8625 '4°6354— '4°6254- 4°6214- 4°6454- 4°65lo- 4-67 


65lo 64 65lo 66!» 681, 694 
Montreal, $ ... 4°8623 4° 66-68 4°65lo- 4°6454- 4:°67-69 4-68- 4-70-72 
67 OB lo Tio 
Paris, Fr....... | 124-21 117894 o [178%6- oe oe 1785)6- 178}9-33 
| 4916 916 lig 


Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a (27-39-5 51 27-34-42 27: 30- 52 27-45-56 27 -52- 73 27 64-78 


| 88-885g 877g-8814 8773-88 lo 881lqg—llig 8852-89 Bs! 
i 89! 
4 


Milan, L....... | 92-464 | 
88-351 | 88-251 | 87-951 | 88-321 | 88-501 | 88-91; 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25+2219 |20: 34-46 20-37-42 20: 35-50 20-45-5320 - 48-62 20 56-64 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst'd'm, Fi. | 12-107 8-52-56 8-50-53 8-49- 8-531 8-54lp- 8-58, 
5510) 57 62, 63 
20°43 |11-57-63)11 53-63 11-53-61 11-57-65 11 60-70 11-63-70 


Fs a ead 


Berlin, Mk. ... 








Registered 
Marks (c) 52-57 (5212-5712 52-57 | 52-57 51-56 50!2-551) 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. [172832 17235 ~ 172 3 |172939— | 1729s)- 
139) 132 5132 32 31s S139 
Hong Kong, $ | t... ([143;6- [14)5;6-  1413,6- — 1478- 1479-1519 1413 )6- 
| 15116 15li¢ 15), 151g 15lig 
Shanghai, $... | ¢ ... 8-8lol | 8-Blol 4-8! of '734-Blol 734-Blol! 734-8101 
Rio, Mil. ...... i¢5-899d. 3li6*m 31 ig tom 3lig*m  3lig*m 3lig*m | 3lictm 
20:50- 20°55- 20:55- 20:60- 20-60- 55 

B. Aires, $ . 11-45 Se 65g 65g 70g 70g 68g 
| 17°13 17:13hk | 17:13h | 17-134 | 17-13h | 17°13h 

Valparaiso, §... 40 116e(/ L1l6e(7) | 116e(/)  116e(/ 116e(/ 116e(/ 


Montevideo, $ | T51d. (1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914) 18-19 18-19 


Lima, Sol. a “| 17 38 22 -231 22- 2a 22- 231 22- 23] 22- 23/ 22- 23 
Mexico, Pes....| 9°76 Ung "rd Una’r'd U nq "td U nq’vd Ung’ t’'d | Ung't'd 
Manila, Pes.. "1 425- 66d. 2534-78 §9=-2554-7g «= 2354-7 2553-7, 2 3 2514-24 
Moscow, Rbis. |... 24°5810- 24°5714- 24-5514- 24-6719- 34. 7134 (24° 8253- 

[ 5914 5779 557, 681» 721. 33 


Usance: ‘aokw , Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. ft Pence 
per unit of local currency. t Par 8:235l29 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate tor 
importers. (1) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges _ 


—- | Nov. 25, Nov. 30, | Dec. 1, 





London on 3 
per { | 1938 | 1938 19338 
| | \ 
Helsingfors, M. .......+. | 193-23 | 2269-227 22612-227 | 2261-227 
Madrid, Pt.......ssss000s . | 25-22i2{] 109-200 mi ae | a 
Lisbon, Bec....c.ccsessese - | 110 10973-11053 10973- T7103 5g «| «(10972-11053 
Budapest, Pen...........+. | 27-82 235g-241g 2358-7 | 231)-24 
PUNE TEI, weianchecnsones | Siena 135-136 136-137!4 136-137 
TT, siccessnmene 5-00 2410-25 2452-251, 2453-2513 
SPIN, Tis wsdcdcncesecons | 48 38 2410-25 2459-251g 2453-2513 
Pen, CiGh ninsicuaoneresann |} 25-2219 2454-2554 24354-2554 =| = 2454-25%4 
Bucharest, Lei........+00 | 813°8 645-665 645-665 645-065 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { a. ane 583k 
Belgrade, Din............. | 276-32 204-214 204-214 204-214 
ESE Ea | 48-66 2714-2814 2714-2814 2714-2814 
Pr ereere 673: 66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
IR, Bis BaBesccsesecees - | 18°159 1754-1854 1754-1854 1754-154 
SOULS skssiecransenoniae 18°159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19 85-99 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18°159 19-35-45 19: 35-45 19 35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr........2 18-159 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22 35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ........ ‘ 971 | ary 97° Py 3 |} __97%3- 
TED Sesnesenebenece | $24-58d. 1315j¢—14lig | 1315,9-14lig | 1319,6-14'.6 
Singapore, $...........0008 | t 28d. | 2713 a8in0 2713 ip-281 lig | 2715)5-28116 
IE sentinnsincne | 12-11 | 8-5012-53l2 857-61 | 8:-57!2-60!2 
Bangkok, Baht ............ | $21-82d. | 221i6-5i¢ 22hie16 | 22h 16> 
Usance: T.T. . except Alexandria ( (Sight). . * Sellers. t Pence per unit of \o il 
Currency. § Par, 197-105;5 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Kate 
for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


| | 
| Nov. 25, Nov. 26, Nov. 28,| Nov. 29,! Nov. 30, Dec. 1 





















































London on | 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1933 
a Per £ Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | Perg 
| j < 
~ (p) ) ) ») | ©) p) 
New York 1 Month | 1o—3g | ane i a Oh Bym53 
cemt.4}2 45 | Aled | Mg-d | aige-d | alg | Alg-l | 156-1416 
yw 17g-15g | 17g-15g | 17g—15g | 13g—L12 | 15g-1!2 {| 1’%9-154 
iE ee ee ee ee | ces 
| @ | @ (d) (d@) | @) (d) 
1 Month | lo-3g | Ip—5g 3g-lo Menta ) Igelg 1g-l4 
Paris, francs¢ |}2  ,, 13g-15g | 13g—15g | 114-11 a-llg | 5g—34 716-916 
{3 » — | 23g-25g | 22-234 | 25g-25g vei I-14 | 1-13 
SEER earaeeree ee 
(p (p) ) ») | &® | _(P). 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month | 11g—5, | 11905 2, | nif, 114-54 114-4 
cent.4 |} 2 yy Zlo-Llg | Zlo-L1lp | 2lg—15g | Zlo-Llp | Zig—1!2 | 2)e-1!2 
3 5 | Blg-2ig | 31g-212 | 314-212 | 315-215 3lo-212 | 312-2!2 
a a D 
(d) | (@) (d) (d) (d) (d) | (@) 
Brussels, 1 Month | lp-Par lp-Par | 1p—Par 1p~Par 1p—Par Par-2 
cent.¢ {2 45 Par-ld | Par-ld Par-ld | Par-2d | Par-2d | 2-4 
3 » 1-3d | 13d 1-3d | 1-3d | 1-3d | 2-4d | 5-7 
(P) aad 3) | _(p) 
Geneva, 1 Month 4130219 QO > | ail 1 | 3-212 
cent.4|2 75 | 75 | 7-5 | 612-412 | 6-4 
3 9-7 11-9 11-9 10-8 919-712 812-612 





alae tad ata ailment 
(p) Premium. 


(d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 























1237 123, 125516 124°%go 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
1 Intermediate rates wil] be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 





Centra] Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate for 
(6) 512% applied 


! 
! 
Week ended December 1, 1938 
NEW YORK | on ecanaaeméns 
_— - Imports Exports 
| Bs - 
N York Nov. 24,' Nov. 25, Nov. 26, Nov. 28,) Nov. 29,' Nov. 30, | | 
ee | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 {| 1938 | From Bullion Coin | To Bullion | Coin 
ee o | : } } : ; ! | = 
London :— | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents GoLpD ft | _ GOLD £ 
OD IEDs iacdaccsstsieccis 4621516  461)5)6  464%e 464° \¢ 4671116 British W. Africa . 509,135 FD cin cnaunce | ue ' 1,800 
CEU ss censdessctensens 4631556 462)le 46514 465/56 468% 16 British S. Africa ...... 223,951 Netherlands ........ 3,067, 91,779 
ae | 4631116 462% 6 46510 4655 ¢ 468716 British E. Africa...... 16,100 I os sccunceeus | 405,887 2 
POPE, FE cscccccesnsesonees | 2°59lo | 2:59 2:605g , 2:60’g 2:6278 British India ......... 40,834 a WIOMOS dcicecccccaccce | 2,835 4,935 
Brussels, Bel. ...ccccccces 16:92 16°92 16°92 16-9112 16:90 Netherlands .........+6 1,832,789 GATS | SYTIG cecccccsccccccece | es } 29,127 
Switzerland, Fr. .......0. 22:77 22:7112 22:72 22:7212 22:7534 Switzerland ..........++ 23,851 16,223 Switzerland ......... i | 17,765 
PRO, BAB cnccestéavcesases Markets! 5:2614 5:2614 5:°2614 5:°2614 5:°2614 Other Countries ...... 7,562 1,759 , United States....... 8,369,235 ea 
CTIA, FARE ccccsecscccs 40:05 40:06 40 07 40-07 40 07 —_—— — eS NES 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... | closed 54°43 54°44 54°43 54°4212 54°35l0 WB iisccsceexsven 2,654,222 24,457 | Total® ......... 8,782,334, 145,433 
Copenhagen, Kr.......... 20°70 20-67 20°77i2 20°79 20°93 —_— —— Sraeaeease Sennen 
CPUs RN: cocceseces ° 23:30 23°27 23:38 23-40 23:54 SILVER SILVER 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23-90 23:86 23:°9710 24:00 24°14 British S. Africa ...... 492 a 2,045 oe 
aS | 0:853g | 0:85 0:°85%g O-85!2 0-86 Germany ....... os 6,114 PR iicnsaciecccves 2,265) xia 
Montreal, Can. $ ...... 99-375 (99-375 99:°400 99-310 99: 375 Netherlands .........6. as 53 | Denmark .........00. 3,210) ee 
Yokohama, Yen ......... (27:07 27:00 27°14 27°17 27-30 PIER Ss crcnccnacsens 20,545 JOO | GeTMaNny oco.ccccceee i 6,155) 
ener 16°15 \15 95 15:90 16:00 16°10 SIN cn acodpaanees “ 60,470 1,890 | Hungary ............ | 40,580) 
B. Aires, Peso ............ 28°77 28°70 \28 - 86 28 86 29°07 | Czechoslovakia ....... 11,700 a United States....... | 617,480 nae 
TRIO, WEMIGIOE « cavccvcseces | 5:90 | 5:90 | 5-90 | 5:90 | 5:90 | Other Countries ...... 2 2,040 Other Countries ... | 96 645 
oe i 
“sae , WN iiwacniccnsce . 99,323 4,283 WO. ce ninaccs |} 671,831 645 
Usance: T.T. t Official. * Including other countries. 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
THE BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details 
(BUYING RATES PER £100 STERLING) relative to quotations tor certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 
All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
a — United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
; 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 
T.T. Sight ? har Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per £ 
sight sight sight : 
, (nominal) on October 31, 1938. 
bi oo | ns Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 174-60 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
London on : £< &. a. | £ os. d. £ « @ £ « &@ £ os. d. on October 29, 1938. This rate apples to holders of permits 
Rhodesia 100 5 0}; 10010 3 100 18 6 101 6 9 101 15 O buying in the ‘‘ open” market. 
S. Africa 10017 6| 101 2 9} 101 11 O} 101 19 3) 102 7 6 Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14 40 sucres per U.S. dollar 
seit a on October 27, 1938. 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-5219 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
~ j | aaa 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. commission) on October 31, 1938. 
Sight | Telegraphic Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
i - : c oo 71-50 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free”? paper peso on 
November 5, 1938. 
a nt eet | Set | erm oer tr evs one 
a silanes caldeitilian 100 2 6 100 2 6 Seer an : 
| Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
a vssee “oe = ania per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND : 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand Changed rom Te | Ranged From te 
j ele ; * ° vo | A / 
new Sees on Londen Albania ......... Apr. 1,°37 6!2 6 | Montreal......... Mar.11,’35 ...  2l» 
Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,°36 212 2 INNO Scavescdexces Jan. 5,738 4 319 
Buyi Selli . | s AIHENS 2000000000. Jan. 4, °37 7 6 Bite ccvesicsaes Nov. 24, ’38 3 2l2 
uying elling Buying Selling Batavia............ Jan. 14,°37 4 3 Prague .........- Jan. 1, °36 312 3 
} = Belgrade ......... Feb. 1,°35 612 5 | Pretovia...ccs<cs. May 15, ’33 4 310 
| Aus- | New lead eee Sept. 22, (32 S04, | Tallinn... Oct. 1,°35 4 41y 
| Aus- | 9, | Aus- | PIED vccessess it. Za,” : 12 j ’ lo 5a 
we New | tralia —. iene — tralia Bucharest ....... May 5,38 4lo Zi, Riga Seeceeseseees Nov. 1, 3642 5lob 
Zealand | (any | (any land | (any ~ Budapest......... Aug. 28,°35 4!2 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31, 35 ... 319 
| | mail) | rail) | Mail) | “@" Calcutta ........- Nov. 28,°35 312 3 | Rome........0. May 18,°36 5 = 41 
. Copenhagen ... Nov. 19,’36 312 4 UE dakcccusentxe Aug. 15,’35 7 6 
; | { | | ae BEE cincinevses joe 2, St 5 4 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1,’33 3 212 
T.T. ‘he 1125 |124 19 | 125 11241512519 |125 Helsingfors ..... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 Swiss Bank 
Air | Ord, | | | TROUD sicecasesas July 1,°37 512 5 | _ places ......... Nov. 25,’36 2 lly 
5 | (H) W Mail | Mail | Lisbon ........... May 11,°36 5 4g | TokiO wets Mar.11, 738 3-285 3 46 
Sight 126i 12578 1125lye@ 112496 |12413;¢ 12411)¢124l;¢612510 12439 New York Fed. Varsaw........+- Dec. 18, °3 412 
30 days 12658 1263 — _ 1241)" 12436. 23 i 125716 1247390 Reserve ....000 Aug. 26,°37 112 1 | Wellington ..... Nov. 22,’38 2 4 
60days; 127lg 1267, ae vee 241g 124g 123 & 1253g 1241%99 | Madrid .......... July 15, °35 512 5 | Irish............. June 30,32 31g 3 
SOdays| 12753 1273 ois vs (124 1 | 
| | 
! 


the public, 6°. (a) 5°. applied to banks and credit institutions. 
to private persons and firms. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Short Brothers (Rochester and Bed- 


Carry forward raised from £129,713 to 


£154,533. 


(Continued from page 500) 


‘Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profits. — Gold output, 
October, 1938: Witwatersrand, 1,013,699 
fine ounces ; outside districts, 22,743 fine 
Ounces ; total, 1,036,442 fine ounces. Value 
for purposes of declaration, 145s. Od. Total 
Output, September, 1938, 1,035,181 fine 
Ounces. Number of natives employed at 
end of October : Gold mines, 315,058 ; coal 
mines, 16,535; total, 331,593. Total esti- 
mated working profit, October, 1938: 
Witwatersrand, £2,777,449 ; outside dis- 
tricts, £9,953; total, £2,787,402. Total 
working profit, September, 1938, £2,713,288. 


_ Cam and Motor Gold Mining.—Work- 
ing profit for year to June 30, 1938, was 
£24,162 lower at £423,087. Tax provision 
£85,057 (£100,000). Depreciation £10,625 
(£11,374). Dividend reduced from 72 to 64 
per cent., absorbing £300,000. Carry for- 
ward increased from £95,273 to £115,339. 


ford).—Trading profit year to August 31, 
1938, £211,580, an advance of £77,604. 
To taxation £43,568 (£35,950). Issue 
expenses written off £12,587. To reserve 
£75,000 (£51,304). To pensions £5,000 
(£10,000). Dividend and bonus raised from 
40 to 42} per cent., absorbing £79,718 
(£72,000). Carry forward reduced from 
£44,017 to £39,725. 


Imperial Airways, Ltd.—The directors 
of this company and of British Airways have 
invited the Hon. Walter Leslie Runciman 
to associate himself with their work. He 
has agreed to do so from December Ist. 


O.K. Bazaars, Ltd.—Net profit year to 
June 30, 1938, £219,220 (£241,560). The 
lower net profit is mainly due to some 
disorganisation of business at Pretoria 
and Port Elizabeth owing to rebuilding. 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 55 to 50 per 
cent., absorbing £180,000, against £183,000. 


Humber, Ltd.—Trading profit for year 
to July 31, 1938, fell by £102,159 to 
£219,885. Net profit £93,471, a fall of 
£99,703. To building reserve, nil (£10,000). 
To general reserve, nil (£85,000). Deterred 
ordinary dividend reduced from 15 to 10 
per cent. Carry forward increased by 
£4,036 to £153,916. 


Oroville Dredging.—The balance for 
year to September 30, 1938, is £2,283 
higher at £67,374. Tax provision is lowered 
from £17,093 to £3,458. Ordinary dividend 
raised from 25 to 31} per cent. Carry for- 
ward raised from £109,691 to £110,931. 


Mono Containers, Ltd. — Net profit 
year to September 30, 1938, £44,058, 
against £45,475, after £20,000 (or £2,750 
more) for tax and N.D.C. Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 20 per cent. To depre- 
ciation reserve {£20,000 as before. Carry 
forward £21,493. 
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£7000 


enger 


Merch- 
andise 


Coke 
‘Total 


Pass- 
Coal & 


abides 403 525) 314) 83% 
cs dinainisiiaads 395 427 269 

5 380 IR? 
330, 248 


170 211 
182 








I9ST  .xvsvveee.se WOOL 1182; 7 


7 
1083, 999, 658 


Goods 


25 66 40 108) 
sabe eenene 258 60) 32) 92) 


27 


Total 
Receipts 


Gross Receipts, : 
week ended Nov. 


1,242 
6 1,091 


927) 15 
840 


512 
459 


359) 15 
350 


a) Week ended Nov. 26. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


~~ Aggregate Gross Receipts 
47 weeks 
(£’000) 


| 
| 
t 


enger 


Pass- 
| Total 
| Receipts 


| 
i 


Merch-! 
andise | 


| 
12,087 
11,741 


24,489 23470 
24,487 21138 


60,046 
57,366 


43,841 
41,852 


25,148 
24,104 


19,824 
19,655 


35,557] 
32,879) 


{ 
27,885 
25,988) 

| 
14,771, 
13,799 


11,728 
11,115 


5,294 
5,050 


956 16157 
15,864 14873 


10,377 
10, 305 


9,477 
8,749 


381 
15,361 


3,004 
2,866 


1,439, 4,443 
1,428| 4,294! 











66,203 52108 30,548 82,656' 148,859 
66,017 47626) 29,334, 76,960 142,977 
| 





CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


000’s omitted) 


L.M.S. 


Cumulative Figures 
Gross increase, second halt 1937, 
over second half 19356 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | 
URE TIET .  isicbcanioussonsonscs i— 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, | 
over second halt 1937 :— 
21 weeks to Nov. 27, 1938 ... 
Weekly Figures 
Ay. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 
Latest week o 
Latest week compared with average 


1927-30... ..cscerservereeerecenoees J 


ompared with 1937 ...| — 


o£ 


| + 1,443 
780 


— 1,900 


—90 47 
151 


218 


Great 
| L.N.ELR. | Western | | Southern 


ED 


£ 
+ 372 
105 


£ Ya | 
+1,0909 | + 647 
— 638 sas 318 


| 


| 
| — 1,351 | — 726 
—64:33 | —34- 7 
i 


ae * 
- u's. 


| 
Z 
[3 
docs 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





eee 


| Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts 




















| 
Nov 25. 47 weeks 
( ( », 
hia (£000) (£000) 
| = 7. j an ae 
Pass. Goods | Total | Pass. Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Deeo~ | l | 
ee 1:6 0-5 2:1 | 120:9 23-0 | 143-9 
BOOB sna vomntenagnanniy | 1-6 | 05 | 21 | 117-1 | 20-6 | 137-7 
Great Northern— | | | | 
ST idee bnistiahicisnisacaink 7:6 9:4 | 17:0 | 524:0 | 448-6 | 972-6 
EEE Stik iiniatnbnddickeibonts 8-4 1l-1 | 19-5 | 521-5 | 434-8 | 956-3 
Great Southern— | | | 
TT cseteesadiinandeeniile 25-5 | 56-8 | 82:3 1723-1 ,2006:9 \3730-0 
ee 26-0 | 54:7 80:7 (1727°5 |1949-2 (3676-7 
i 





SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 








| 1938 | 


Transit Receiptst " 46 Nov. ; 20) 


(For headings see Overseas Traffic Table.) 


| 24i¢700 144 ~_ 5,900 __ a,646,0001 — 1,048,800 
t 10 days. 





LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


| | Compared” 

| Receipts with prey, 

lite iieeematiiaiatanaaatiles id _Year 

, £ a 

Week ending Nov. 26, 1938, beiore pooling............+6. 562,600 | + 25.600 
Total, 22 weeks tO Gate ....ccccccocsecsccscccecsccvscccoscooccss ee | 12,467,100 | + 119,600 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1933... ....00e ee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
me P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ........00. « | 28,732,000 | 4- 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling... | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
Lo a Transport Poo! receipts, year to June 30, 1938... | 42,120,179 | 4- 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN 
a j a es 2 == ae eS en — 
| | Gun Receipts | Aomen zate Gees $8 
|} 2] a g tor Week Receipts 
Name | o| y |—___—__— —_——— - 
| ei a 1938 | + or — 1938 or = 
{ | ' ' } 
ne | 1938 | Rs. Rs, | Rs. _ Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 5 |Nov. 10) $11,77,645, +1,88,670 39,45,221 + 1,349,884 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 32 10! +$25,48,000) + 1,87,796! 5,51,49,895 — 7.30 97] 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 33 | 20' =$31,53,000) — 1,96,000, 7,24,60,000 — 10,07,000 
Madras & S. Mah... | 32 | 10; $19,76,000) + 3,40,555, 4,44,05,452 4 23,005,376 
S. Indian ............ | 32 | __(10)_-$13,29,244)+ 32,867) 3,37,77,125 —  3,34,803 
+ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
os oo fe ne es eee a 
Canadian National... 46 |Nov. 21 | 3,810,813! + 53,350 161,946,449) — 151 38095 
Canadian Pacific... | 46 | 21 _|_2,785,000|— 112,000/126,274,000) — 2,583,000 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
ee a ee ee ~ ine 2 
Antofagasta.......0++0+ | 47 |Nov. 27 fos pool — 8950) aie — 93,040 
_ aR | «9, — > > 10,700 4- 241,700 
Argentine N.B. ...... | 21 | 26) ; “£7810 — 714) 228,951 + 14,991 
i Gn 1,317,000) + 37,000; 25,092,000 — 2,630,000 
B.A. and Pacific...... 21 264 *£81,700| 4+ 2,296) - 1,556,579 — 163,149 
B.A. Central ......00. | 20 12) ‘ $100,700 + 159, "400! 2,375,900 395,900 
uw Ss 2,083,000) — 000) 42,638,000 — 502,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 21 26 *£129, 218 e 9, 864! 2,645,037 — 31,142 
—_ $823,000 + 50,000) 13,933,000 — 2,186,000 
B.A. Western ...... 21 |} *£51,055!+ 3,102) 864,330 — 135,609 
fae | J $1,671,700) — 125, 950! 35,529,350, — 9,320, 30 
Central Argentine ...| 21 7 *£103,703,- 7 814 2,204,054 - 378,183 
I | d189,639 + 17,718) 3,072,947 + 157,07 
Central Uruguayan... | 20 | | e£22,102\+ 2,067 358,152 + 23,443 
M2037,000 + 80,000) 87,450,000 + 726,000 
Leopoldina _......... | 47 26) L £24,529/+ 1,453) LOLL, 818 — 93,896 
Mexican Railway ... | 46 | 21; $240,800) + 21,900) 5,383,900, — 614,900 
DIED cxswasslcgagiiad | 45 | 155 at£4,622— 4,693 126,914,— —-8, 748 
United of Havana... | 21 | 26 £12,446'— 1,827 342,314 — 18,811 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to 0 £. 
pesos. t+ Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. 
currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


¢ Receipts in Argentine 
dReceipts in Uruguayan 











| Receipts for Aggregate 
a! Month Receipts 
Company 5 Ending — siaiiasaininiailad 
iP i 
fy I B 1938 + or — 1938 e + or- 
Canadian Nat. lroloce. 31. — $19,935, 153) + 606,796 150,272, 587 — 15,131,069 
; 1 | | Net | $4, 650,861) + 1,219, 285| 2,195,607, — 11,763,830 
Canadian Pac. |10 Oct. 31:\Gross| $16,935,000] + 2,206,000/117,281,000| — 2,550,000 
| | | Net $6,046,000| + 1,767,000) 13,377,000] — 3,976,000 
Int. Rlys. Cen. | 
Amer......... 10. Oct. 31.Gross|  $390,826|— 49,094) 4,580,780,— 200,153 
| | Net Dr. $535) 42,842) 782,273) — 233,746 














DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
asterisk to indicate interim | dividend. 




















Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


























| *Int. | Pay- | Prev. *Int. | | | _ —_ 
Co |} ¢ Total “3 Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
mpany [tina ie oO able | Year Company t < Taal able | Year Company ental Total able Year 
- “ eet ee SE ee re 
— BANKS _ ce y 6 << Se aes oa 
Barclays (D.C.O.) 13 iot| “bta| ove % Briton Ferry Steel . Zine a on 5* Ohlsson’s Cape Brew. |(a) 5* = Jan. 4 5* 
Bk. of Lond. & S. Am. | 3] 2 [Dec. 14 5 Brit. Indust. Plasters| ... | 96 | °.. 8 Palestine Electric $210} [22 (Dec. 31) 212" 
Bk. of Nova Scotia ... | 3t 12 jJan. 3; 12 British Benzol ......... 15 ose 12\2 Reed (Albert E.) ...... 11* ah eee 3* 
Standard of S. Africa} 5* | ... |Jam. 27, 5* Brockhouse (J.) ...... Mot 15 | |. | 25 Revo. Electric .........| 5®| <.. |Dec. 31) _5* 
" TEA & RUBBER «| a ~  Brooklds. (Weybridge)! ... 6 Dec. 31) 3 Roneo, Ltd. ......... a 10 “ Nil 
rahmapootra Tea ... | . ec. 17° Tip Broom and Wade 15t | 22io) ... | 222i Scottish Motor ..... " sa +10 eee | 10 
Brit. Darjeeling Tea... | 2 .. |Dec. 9 3% Brown (John) and Co. $5* ... (Dec. 10, $5* Shell Union Oil ...... 35c.t| 70c. |_ ... $1 PS 
Sendaues Genet we ose 6 (Dec. 14 10 Card Clothing, etc.. 10t | 12ig o 15 Simonds (H. & G.)... 144 | 18 (Dec, 20, 15 
MINID Cheapside Land, etc. 3¢) 5 oak 51> Tob. Securts. lst ocd.| 1141) 16 | « | 16 
Malayan Tin ......... 10¢ | 65 (Dec. 19, 9215 Chesters Brewery ... Tigt) cco eee Jig* Do Def. 45714... _|4°5714 
Sthn. Malayan Tin | 2iot | 3834 Dec. 19 5719 Clover Paint............ 219%, ... |Dec. 1) 2ig# i .| "3e . [Dec 15, 3° 
Zinc Cn —_ 15 eo» =|Jan. 2, 40* Cope Brothers ...... 3° alee 3* 3* os Jan. 2 
COMPANIES ecg (Wan.) and Co. eeee oe Pam 5° Unid. Automobile ... | ..,. | #9a) Dec. 13, $8, 
ieenndheorte sak FE as i King bacco eee 
Aerated Bread ......:.. . - 5 Crompton Parkinson 211, Ea 121 vw ee $ | S51, | 21\4 
2 United Molasses ..... 15t | 22l2 
Albion Drop Forgings Tlot} 15 one 1712 Griffiths-Hughes_... | Zie*| ... os saa Usher’s Wilts. Brewy. ry. Tiot| 10 < 10 
Allied Irontounders... a* ee jJan. 2) 4* Heinemann Holdings | 5t | 10 A 10 “ea & ’ 
Avery (W. and T.) ... 5 oo» jJan, 2) 5* Hepworth & Grandage| ... |(5)10 ° 10 (Def. , Tip ‘Dec. 9 . 614 
Avon Electricity ...... | S*!] .. Jam 2) 5% Humber (Def.) ...... “a | 15 Seetedk temas tilt $1614 | a 
Avon India Rubber... |... | “8 [... | 7 Imp, Tobacco (Gan) | ide. Dec. 31) 10c.* White (J. Samuel) ... |... | = 
ntley’s Yorks. Brws. | 0 12 Intnl. Tea Stores...... 5* | Jan. 16 5* F f pad one a larger 
Brickwood and Co.... | 10¢ | 15 15 Marks and Spencer 15*| <. ijan. 2) 15* ana” * of ince bonus 212 per cent. 
I — a. sapltnneligaaies so 
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December 3, 1938 


ee 


Year 
Ending | 








| 
| 
Banks | 
Bank of Lon. & S. America | Sept. 30) 


Bank of New South Wales... | Sept. 30) 
Barclays (D. C. & O.) ....... | Sept. 30 | 
Commercial Bk. of Scotland | Oct. 31 
Breweries | | 
Birkenhead Brewery ........ » | Sept. 30) 
Cheltenham Original ......... | Sept. 30 | 
Deuchar (Robert) .........646 Sept. 30 
Wolverhampton & Dudley . Sept. 30 | 
Yate’s Castle Brewery ...... Sept. 30 
Younger (Robert) .........06. | Sept. 30. 
Financial Land, ete. | 
Mercantile Credit Co. ...... | Sept. 30 | 


Metropolitan Ground Rents | Sept. 30 | 
Tobacco Securities Trust ... | Oct. 31 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. | 
Queen Anne’s Mansions ... | Sept. 30 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Atlas Steel Foundry........... Sept. 30 | 





Dorman, Long and Co. ... Sept. 30 
Instone (S.) and Co. .....000- June 30 
Redpath Brown & Co......... |July 31 | 
Tube Investments .........06- Oct. 31 | 
Werrdale Steel, etc. ......... Sept. 30 | 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation | 
Associated Equipment ...... Sept. 30 | 
Dennis Brothers — ....sc00s00e Sept. 30 | 
Elswick-Hopper Cycle, etc. | July 31 | 
Le” ee Oct. 1 
Humber, Ltd. ........ccceees | July 31 | 
Short Brothers (Rochester), | 
Es dnusins wap racdascoctecsteioen Aug. 31 
Stanley Motors .........ssese0s June 30 | 
Oil 
a May 31 | 
Rubber | | 
TRON 5 a8 tahtks sven deka oes June 30 
SA cceusttintenedtinnss July 31 | 
OTN iicias Shans evstteenvecsen Sept. 30 | 
Shipping | 
British India Steam ......... Sept. 30 | 


P. & O. Steam Navigation... | Sept. 30 | 
Shops and Stores 
Jones (A.) & Sons .........008 Sept. 30 


AD Bis MEE 05.25 codes cantnse | June 30 
Telegraphs & Telephones | 
Amazon Telegraph............ June 30 
Textiles 
British Celanese.............06 ‘July 2) 
Illingworth, Morris and Co. | Sept. 30 | 
Trusts 


Dundee and London Invest. | Oct. 31 | 
Kelvin Investment Trust ... | Sept. 30 | 
Second Anglo-Celtic ......... | Nov. 1} 
Stockholders Investment ... | Oct. 31 

Third Edinburgh Investmt. | Nov. 5 | 


Trans-Oceanic Trust. ...... Oct. 31 | 

Other Companies | 
Antigua Sugar Factory ...... | Sept. 30 | 
Blackpool Tower ...........00 | Oct. 31 | 


Blackpool Winter Gardens . Oct. 31 | 
British Electric Transformer Sept. 30 





British Syphon Co. ......... Sept. 30 | 
British Tyre and Rubber ... | Sept. 30| 
Crittall Manufacturing ...... Aug. 31 | 
Crompton Parkinson ......... Sept. 30 
Gascoignes (Reading) ...... Oct. 31 | 
Ingall, Parsons, Clive & Co. | Sept. 30 | 
SNS NON ction ctadiennisiaies Sept. 30 
Levers Optical ......0.00ssesees | Aug. 31 
Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses | Sept. 30 
Moss Gear Co. .......seeseees | Aug. 31 | 
Selmer (Henri) .......... coos | Aug. 31 | 
Smith (D.) & Sons ........... Aug. 31 | 
Sound City (Films)........... » May 31 | 
Fate and Lyle ........cceceee 'Oct. 1 | 
United Molasses .........00008 | Sept. 30 | 
Wrights’ Ropes .........00000 | Sept. 30 | 
Total Profits, 1938, in £°000's : No.ofCos. 
To November 26 .........04. | 2,167, 
To December 3...........4... 2,225) 





t Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. 
(d) Absorbed £49,667. 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Balance 
from 
Last 


| Account 


‘| 


169,000 
145,942 
134,320 

68,394 


17,062 
35,725 
23,635 
145,082 
15,438 
20,226 


32,685 
1,694) 
149,909 


38,929 


2,017) 
152,130 


172,244 
128,220 
28,402 


260,000 
133,326 
9,378 
37,737 
149,880 


44,017 
952 


17,593) 
1,549, 
2,009 

253 


49,996 
143,200 


880 


129,713. 


7,757 


295,536 
72,478 


13,982 

1,879 
14,606 
13,057 
76,878 
16,399 


41,050 
56,288 
7,898 
1,750 
6,045 
39,134 
24,199 
70,546 
4,373 
12,994 
1,081 
3,116 
63,878 
23,451 
457 


1,376 


4,892 
46,227 


49,635, 
17,649 


80,694 
83,618) 


THE ECONOMIST 




















(6) Also 4-5714 per cent. on deferred capital. 
(ec) Absorbed £868,700. (g) Rate not stated. 








‘Net Profit | | Appropriation 
| After | Amount ae or . 
| ea an —— |__ ne en — Carrie oo a 
oat. it : | Reserve, | Balance 
— a || Prefce. | Ordinary Deprecia-, Forward 
| Seesneet | jane Anions | a tion, etc. 
£ £ £ £ % £ | £ | 
466,476; 635,476... | 202,000 5 260,000 173,476) 
547,835, 693,777| ... 526,800, 6 ... | 166,977 
439.245 573,565 103,994 149,976 63 | 175,000, 144,595 
381,155 449,549 | | 239,250 16 & 10, 140,000, 70,299 | 
58,205 al .. | 37,709 11 | 20,000) 17,558 
92,017, 127,742)| 26,242 31,500 14 | 33,522) 36,478 
81,709 105,344 13,750 15,000 20t | 53,890 22,704 
251,463| 396,545) 5,250 160,000 16 | 100,000 131,295 
40,148 55,586; 7,500 26,250 174 | 6,000 15,836 
17,545, 37,771} 5,000 10,000, -124¢ | =. 2,000, 20,771, 
| } 
54,936 | 87,621 | 7,860! 24,077) 15 21,511) 34,173 | 
7,556;  9,250||_... 2,266 1 5,826, 1,158 | 
577,152| 727,061||_... 575,166, — 16(b) ... | 151,895 
21,433 | 60,362) 8,750 10,125 9 1,500, 39,987 
45,815 une ws | 19,687) 35 22,600 5,545 
1,038,988 1,191,118) 238,803 250,485 10&18| 547,118 154,712 
40,329! 40,329... Bo. ass 3,412) 36,917 
223,396, 395,640} 7,612 215,784 (g)t w. | 172,244 
867,257 995,477|| 42,044 643,843 23} 177,458 132,132 
114.901} 143,303) 55,000, 38,500, 17) 20,000, 29,803 
380,617) 640,617\| ... | 112,500 74 | 266,117) 262,000 
99,303, 232,629|| ... | 75,124, 100 1,000, 156,505 
5,063, 14,441|! 2,685... i 6,158! 5,598 
34,558/ 72,295}... | 24,609) 15 | 4,500 43,186 | 
222,699 S12,579 42,776, 46,659 15 & * 129,228 153,916 
| | | | 
168,013; 212,030} ... | 79,718 424 92,587, 39,725 | 
30,855| 31,807) 15,125]... = 1,816 14.896 
1 
54,984) 72,577)! 39,422) 74 | 14,583 18,572 
| | 
5,220 | 6,769... 3,000) 5 | 1,750, 2,019 
13,369] 15,378 | 2,890 10,752 10 |... 1,826 
6,166 6,419| 1,953 2,163 3 | 2,000 303 
1,244,640) 1,294,636 145,000 57,432. «6 ~—|:‘:1,034,487, 57,717 
1,457,904 1,601,104 | 152,000, 368,795| 8 | 910,000, 170,309 
4,156 5,036| 4,063) ... |. | | 973 
219,220| 348,933) 14,400 180,000 50 | 154,533 
Dr. 3,778} 3,979|| .. | ww | | 3,979 
437,317 732,853 65,625 ake | eee ~=—sd| ~S 407,536; 259,692 
4,788 | 77,266 15,675, attit Cs. .. | 61,591 
| j | 
18,895, 32,877 11,250 5,250 3} 5,000 11,377 
4,381 | 6,260 a 3,625 23 2,635 
16,384; 30,990} 11,123) 3,682 24 | ... | 16,185 
29,106] 42,163 30,750 ... | ... |  .. | 11,413 
38,380; 115,258 16,594 11,062 at 87,602 
32,657; 49,056 22,094, 5,867 2 10,000, 11,095 
| | j 
7,909' 48,959 ... | 9687 5 |... 30,272 
101,001 157,289, 1,740| 59,812) 20 | 40,000 50,737 
33,150 41,048 ag a .- | 32,500 8,548 
79,681;  81,431/, 9,531 70,000 70+ |... 1,900 
14,470 20,515 ~—_7,000 7,000 7 | 1,000 5.515 
162,293 201,427 16,594 65,250 10 67,840 51,743 
266,721 290,920. 76,250 78,125 25 | 95,682 40,863 
427,046 497,592 43,658 245,889 30 | 136,419 71,626 
12,981} 17,354 ... | 4,531] 123 | 5,414 7,409 
8,231; 21,225) 4,155 3,461, 10 | ... | 13,609 
18,107; 19,188! 17,011) ... | .. | 1,415) 762 
5,762 8,878, 878 2,175) 6 | 2,500; 3,325 
10,028 73,906 11,980 12,526 2% | ... | 49,400, 
75,470 98,921 9,000 25,000 124 34,494 30,427 
8,801 9,258, ... | 4,350, 10 3,890 1,018 
3,082 GES eh ag 1. 4 1,610 2,848 
3,130 8,022)} ... | .. | «. | 21,000Dr12,978 
| 1,260,590 1,306,817 71,500 883,027, 18} | 300,000, 52,290 
830,713. 880,348 55,312, 318,828 22) | 453,700) 52,508 
37,355 55,004 3,750, 17,500, 83 | © 18,000, 15,754 
| | | 
} | | | 
272,558 353,252 44,492 142,141, ... 78,502' 88,117 
283,918 367,536 | 45,777, 147,038 83,582\ 91,139 | 


on 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 
Net | Divi- 
|| Profit | dend 
ee 
j oO 
| £ | % 
402,075 5 
543,242 6 
431,209 6 
395,664 16 & 10 
| 68,907 Ill 
| 91,866 14 
71,306 20t 
259,051| 16 
41,185 174 
20,304 i5t 
50,843 15 
6,888 1 
| 575,884, 16(6) 
| 41,100, 15 
33,347; 30 
1,013,455:10&18 
31,675, Nil 
207,804 20f 
825,090, 23? 
99,566, 123 
441,868, 74+ 
98,175, 116% 
23,535; 15 
36,848 15 
328,319 15(d) 
98,026 40 
(a) (a) 
49,574 74 
8,825 10 
22,241 123 
8,082 4 
1,203,326 5 
1,361,808 4 
5.853 5 
241,560! 55 
21,335, 24 
658,220, Nil 
54,294 Nil 
23,100 34 
3,977 23 
19,259 24 
39.850 Nil 
40,712 6 
37,755, 23 
14,288’ 6 
98,402 22} 
(a) (a) 
79,599 70+ 
16,041 7 
167,858 10 
249,745 25 
428,864 124 
7,186 7 
17,378 15 
18,686 Nil 
3,698 6 
54,470, 5 
69,819 10 
4,207, 6} 
Dr. 3,866, Nil 
25,969 Nil 
1,227,553 18} (e) 
896,140 21} 
40,553, 83(c) 
250,996 
262,677 


(c) Absorbed £13,125. 
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